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FOURTH EDITION. 


THe Persian Gulf Pilot contains sailing directions for the Persian 
gulf, the gulf of Oman, the Makran coast, and for the Arabian cvast, as far 
as Ras al Hadd. 


The Gulfs were originally surveyed by officers of the Indian Navy in 
1821-8; subsequently Commander Constable and Lieutenant Stiffe, of 
H.M. Indian Navy, were employed in the Euphrates, 1857-8, and Marie, 
1858-60, in revising the charts. It is from their experience and remark 
books that this portion of the work was compiled, and published in 1864. 


The directions for the Makran coast (originally published in 1874, as 
“ Persian Gulf Pilot Supplement ”) were written by Lieut. A. W. Stiffe, in 
most part, from personal experience. 


The second edition, in which the above Supplement was incorporated, 
was prepared by Captain G. H. Inskip> R.N., in 1883. The third edition 
was prepared in 1890 by Captain A. W. Stiffe, from information received 
from the Government of India, and that resulting from the visits of Her 
Majesty's ships, as also from his own personal experience. 


The present (fourth) edition has been prepared by Captain J. Phillips, 
R.N., from the most recent information received. 


By the publication of this book all former editions as well as all 
Supplements or Hydrographic Notices relating to former editions, and all 
Notices to Mariners, including No. 75 of 1898, are cancelled. 


W. J. L. W. 


Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, London. 
February 1898. 
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List OF WorRDS OF FREQUENT OCCURRENCE IN THE CHARTS 
AND SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


Arabre. English. 


Abu or Bu. . Father of, i.e., pro- 
ducing or abound- 
ing in, also large. 

Aich or Aik.. A hard bank. 

Babeivsa vivan’s A narrow strait or 

gut, literally a 
door or gate. 

Balad ....... A town or village. 

Bandar...... A landing place, a 

sheltered anchor- 
age, whether from 
all winds or from 
one quarter only. 


Bats ied sciai3 Territory or country; 
the land. 

Beiyat ...... A shoal, dry at low 
waier. 

Duhat....... A bay. 

Fast x5: s0c4 ie A reef of rocks. 

Hadd....... A spit of sand, or 
low sandy point. 

Halat....... Sand bank dry at 
low water. 

Hassar...... A rock, 

PACH 2 Acanoe A pearl bank. 

Jebel........ A hill or mountain ; 
also an island. 

(Pl. Jebal). 
Jezirat or An island, sometimes 
Jezira \ a peninsula. 

Jezair, plural of Jezirat. 

Kad. a6 wack s A shoal. 

Kassar ...... A rock either above 


or below water. 
Katah or \ A patch of rocks. 


AI 6 2 aces ad A peaked hill, a 
horn, a point. 

Kebir ...... Large. 

Khor ..... . A creek or narrow 


inlet of the sea, a 
strait; also a deep 
channel between 
shoals. 


Arabte. English. 
Khuwair, diminutive of Khor. 
Kubbat ..... A deep water bay or 

inlet. 
Kuh (Persian) A mountain or hill. 
Marakat..... A shoal with soft 
bottom. 
Mersa... ... An anchorage. 
Najwa...... A shoal. 
Nakhil...... A date grove. 


Rak, Rakat . Hard bank, shoal 
but no overfalls ; 
not. dangerous, 

Ras ........ A cape, alsoa project- 
ing point either 
above or under 
water. (Pl. Ruus). 


Rig..... .... A shallow flat bank, 
extending off- 
shore. 

1 | ane eee A torrent. 

Séria or : 

Seghir \ Smal). 

Shab ., .... A rocky shoal. 

Shatt ....... Fresh water river. 

Sherm ...... A creek or small 
cove. 

HUD sis: ne ee Low clay hilis. 

Sifa......... Sandy beach. 

UM Mig getie ss Mother of, similarly 


used to Abu; this 
is often joined 
to the following 
word by omitting 
the u, and simply 
prefixing m, as 
Umm-Gheir con- 
tracted to Mag- 
heir. 

Wadler. isan A valley, or water- 
course. 


The words al, ar, as, az, an, ad, at, which precede many of the names, 
are different sounds of the Arabic definite article. 

The letters g j and y, also g and k are often permutable in the names 
used in this memoir, according to the dialect of the speaker; also the 
letters 1 and r, p and f are used indifferently. 


vil 
COINS, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Coinage.—The current coin in Persia is the ker4n, the value of 
which has depreciated relatively to gold with the fall in silver. The 
exchange varies greatly, and is not the sdme at different places. In 
1895 it ranged from 48 to 584 keréns to £1 English, the average being 
about 51} kerdns. 

The exchange also ranged from 27 to 30 kerans for 10 India rupees. 
The copper coins are:—10 ghaz=one shahi, and 20 shahi=one kerén. 
The currency is much debased. 


The toman (gold), nominally equal to 10 kerdns, is intrinsically worth 
9s. 4d. in English money. 

There is no national Arabian coinage; the current money is the East 
Indian rupee and (Austrian) Maria Theresa dollar. The Government rate 
of exchange varies. The copper coins used are the “ pice,” of India, which 
pass at Maskat at an arbitrary value, that fluctuates. 

The Indian rupee will pass current everywhere, and ships should be 
provided with it, or be able to draw bills on Bombay, which are generally 
at a premium at Bushire. 

English gold is not known, but could be changed by the English mer- 
chants at Bushire or Basra, probably at a premium. 

On the Makran coast the Indian rupee, powla, and copper pie, the 
Maskat dollar, and Persian keran all pass current, the latter chiefly in the 
western districts. ‘The Indian coinage is now probably best known. 


Weights and measures.—The standard of weight in Persia is 
called a Maund, nominally of about 6} lbs., English ; but the weights and 
measures in use in the country are not uniform. 

At Mazkat a maund is about 73 lbs. The Indian maund, or English 
weights, are understood at the telegraph stations on the Makran 
coast. ) 

The liquid measure is the English gallon in dealings at Bushire, 
Basidu, &c., where the people are accustomed to deal with English 
vessels. 

Water is charged for, per cask, according to distance brought; from 
1 to 24 kerans per hogshead (54 gallons). 

The Persian standard of measure is the farsakh, of about 33 English 
miles. A Zer is 40 inches. These also vary in different parts of the 
country. 

The Arabs have no definite measure of distance, which is by them most 
vaguely estimated. 
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SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


As far as has been found possible with existing knowledge, the 
native names in this book are spelt in accordance with the following 
system, which is being gradually introduced into all Admiralty Sailing 
Directions. 


1. Where native names have been so long written in a form, which 
though not in accordance with this system, has become familiar to English 
eyes from being so spelt in all charts and maps, they are retained, and no 
fLuropean names are changed from the correct orthography. 


2. The true sound of the word, as locally pronounced, is taken as 
the basis of the spelling. 


3. An approximation of the sound is alone aimed at. A system, which 
would attempt to represent the more delicate inflections of sound and 
accent, would be so complicated as only to defeat itself. 


4, The broad features of the system adopted are that vowels are 
pronounced as in Italian and consonants as in English; every letter being 
pronounced. One accent only is used, the acute, to denote the syllable 
on which stress is laid. This is very important, as the sounds of many 
names are entirely altered by the misplacement of this ‘‘ stress,” 


_ 5, When two vowels come together, each one is sounded, though tho 
result, when spoken quickly, is sometimes scarcely to be distinguished from 
a single sound, as in at, au, et. 


The amplification of the rules is given below. 
Information as to the proper spelling of native names, so as to 


produce the nearest approximation to the true sound, by this system 
is invited. 
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Letters. 
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aw 


ee} 


hw 
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SYSTEM OF ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Pronunciation and Remarks. 


ah,aasin father - - ‘ : 


eh, eas in benefit; a as in fate - - 


English e; ¢ as in ravine; the sound of ee 
in beet. Thus, not Feejee, but 

oasin mote - - - - - 

long 4 as in flute; the sound of oo in boot. 
oo or ou should never be employed for this 
eound. Thus, not Zooloo or Zoulou, but 

All vowels are shortened in sound by doubling 
the following consonant. 

Doubling of vowel is only necessary where 
there is a distinct repetition of the singie 
sound. 

English ¢ as in tce =P - + - 

ow as in how. Thus, not Foochow, but 

is slightly different from au - - - 


when followed by a consonant or at the end 


of a word, as in law. 

is the sound of the two Italian vowels, but 
is frequently slurred over, when it is 
scarcely to be distinguished from ey in the 
English they, or et in erght. 

English 6. 

is always soft, but is so nearly the sound of 
s that it should be seldom used. 

If Celébes were not already recognised it 
would be written Selébes. 

is always soft asin church - - - 

English d. | 

English f. .Ph should not be used for the 
sound of f. Thus, not Hazphong, but 

is always hard. (Soft g is given-by j) - 

is always pronounced when used. 

as in what; better rendered by hw than wh, 
or A followed by a vowel. 

Thus, not Whang ho or Hoang ho, but 
English 7. Dj should never be put for 
this sound. 


English &. It should always be put for the 


hard c. Thus, not Corea, but 
The Oriental guttural — es - 
is another guttural, as in the Turkish - 


As in English. 


Examples. 


Java, Banana, 
Somala, Bari, 

Tel-el-Kebir, 
Oléleh, Yezo, 
Levika, Peru. 


Fiji, Hindi. 
Tokyo. 


Zulu, Sumatra. 
Yarra,Tanna, Mecca, 
Jidda, Bonny.* 

Nuuliia, 


Shanghai. 


' Fuchau. 


Macao. 
Cawnpore. 


Beirit, Beilul. 


Celébes. 


Chingchin. 


Haifong, Nafa. 
Galapagos. | 


Hwang ho, Ngan 
hwi. 
Japan, Jincbuen. 


Korea. - 
Khan. 
Dagh, Ghazi. 


* The y is retained as a terminal in this word under rule 1. 
familiar example of the alteration in sound caused by the second consonant. 


The word is given 9s a 
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Letters. Pronunciation and Remarks. Examples. 
ng has two separate sounds, the one hard as in 
the English word finger, the other as in 
singer. As these two sounds are rarely 
employed in the same locality, no attempt 
is made to distinguish between them. 
P As in English. 
ph As in loophole - - > - | Mokpho, 
Chemulpho. 
th Stands both for its sound in thing, and as 
in this. The former is most common - | Bethlehem. 
q should never be employed; the sound of qu | Kwangtung. 
| in quiver is given as kw. When qt has 
the sound of &, as in quot, it should be 
given by k. 
r As in English. 
) As in sin. 
sh 
t | 
Vv +As in English. 
Ww | - - - - ° - | Saw&kin. 
x ‘ 
y is always a consonant, asin yard, and there- | Kikuyu. 
fore should never be used as a terminal, 
i or e being substituted. 
Thus, not Mikindany or Wady, but | Mikindani, Wadi. 
not Kwaly, but | Kwale. 
Z Englishz  - - - - - | Zulu. 
zh French J, or as s in treasure Muzhdaha. 
Accents should not generally be used, but Tongatabu, 
where there is a very decided emphatic Galapagos, 
syllable or stress which affects the sound Palawan, 
of the word, it should be marked by an Sarawak. 


acute accent. 
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INFORMATION RELATING TO CHARTS, SAILING 
DIRECTIONS, AND THE GENERAL NAVIGA- 
TION OF H.M. SHIPS. 


ON THE CORRECTION OF CHARTS, LIGHT LISTS, 
AND SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


THERE are three descriptions of publications as guides to navigation— 
the Charts, the Sailing Directions, and the Light Lists—which are all 
affected by the continual changes and alterations that take place. 


Of these the Charts should always be, so far as our knowledge permits, 
absolutely correct to date; and the Light Lists should be noted for the 
recent alterations, though space will not permit of full details being always 
inserted. The Sailing Directions, however, cannot, from their nature, be so 
corrected, and, #n all cases where they differ from charts, the charts must 
be taken as the guide. 


1, Charts—When issued to a ship on commissioning, the charts have 
received all necessary corrections to date. As sent from the Hydrographic 
Office they are, as a rule, fresh from the plates. They then receive such | 
corrections by hand in the depéts as are required, and are so issued to the 
ships, 


All small but important corrections that can be made by hand are 
notified by Notices to Mariners, and should at once be placed on the 
charts to which they refer. 


Large corrections that cannot be conveniently thus made, are put upon 
the plates, and fresh copies are issued to the ships to replace the others, 
which are directed to be destroyed to prevent the possibility of their being 
used in the navigation of the ship. 
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The dates on which these large corrections ure made are noted on the 
Chart plates in the middle of the lower edge, those of the smaller 
corrections at the left-hand lower corners, 


In all cases of quotations of charts, these dates of corrections should be 
given, as well as the number of the chart (which will be found in the 
lower right-hand corner), in order that at the Admiralty it may be known 
what edition of the chart is referred to. 


2. The Light Lists, annually published at the beginning of each year, 
are not corrected in the depdts before issue, but appendices are issued 
every two months, giving the alterations that have taken place, copies of 
which are put into the chart boxes. 


It is the duty of the navigating officer when he receives the set of charts 
to make notations in the Light Lists from these appendices, and from the 
Notices to Mariners in the box; and to keep them so corrected from time 
to time. 


The Light Lists should always be consulted as to the details of a light, — 
as the descriptions in the Sailing Directions may be obsolete, in consequence 
of changes made since publication. 


3. The Sailing Directions are not corrected before issue, except 
occasionally for very important new rocks or dangers. Hydrographic 
Notices and Supplements referring to each volume are published from 


time to time, 


Supplements contain all the information received up to date since the 
publication of the volume to which they refer, and cancel all previous 
Hydrographic Notices. | 


Hydrographic Notices contain ‘all information up to date since the 
publication of the volume, or since the last Supplement or Hydrographic 
Notice, but endeavour is made to issue no more than one of these affecting 
each volume, and, on the collection of fresh information, to include the 
former Notice in a Supplement. | 


The existence of Supplements or Hydrographic Notices is to be noted 
in the tabulated form placed for the purpose inside the cover of each 
volume, in cases when such notations have not been made before issue, 
and also on receipt of further Notices after commission. 
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Notes should be made in the margin of the volume of sailing directions 
affected, as references to the Supplements or Peyarograpnic Notices when 
the latter are printed on both sides. 


To enable the books to be more conveniently corrected, however, such 
Supplements and Hydrographic Notices as are of moderate size are now 
being printed on one side only, and two copies are issued to each ship; one 
to cut up, the slips being pasted in at the appropriate place; the other to 
retain intact for reference. | 


To make these notations or paste in these slips, is one of the early 
duties of a navigating officer after drawing his box of charts and books, 
and ‘similar notes are to be made from Notices to Mariners that may 
thereafter be received. | : 


It must, however, be thoroughly understood that sailing directions will 
mever be correct in all details, except up to the date of the last 
Hydrographic .Notice or Supplement, and that, as already stated, when 
' differences exist, the chart, which should be corrected from the most 
recent information, should be taken as the guide; for which purpose, for 
ordinary navigation, they are sufficient. 


THE USE OF CHARTS AS NAVIGATIONAL AIDS, AND 
GENERAL REMARKS RELATING TO PRACTICAL 
NAVIGATION. 


1, Accuracy of a Chart.—The value of a chart must manifestly depend 
upon: the accuracy of the survey on which it is based, and this becomes 
more important the larger is the scale of the chart. 


To estimate this, the date of the survey, which is always given in the 
title, is a good guide. Besides the changes that, in waters where sand or 
mud prevails, may have taken place since the date of the survey, the earlier 

surveys were mostly made under circumstances that precluded great 
accuracy of detail, and until a plan founded on such a survey is tested, it 
should be regarded with caution. It may, indeed, be said that, except in 
well-frequented harbours and their approaches, no surveys yet made have 
deen so minute in their examination of the bottom as to make it certain 
that. all dangers have been found. ‘The fulness or scantiness of the 
soundings is another method of estimating the completeness of a chart, 
When the soundings are sparse or tinevenly distributed, it may be taken 
for granted that the survey was not in great detail, — 
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Blank spaces among soundings mean that no soundings have beep 
obtained in these spots. When the surrounding soundings are deep, it may 
with fairness be assumed that in the blanks, the water is aleo deep; but 
when they are shallow, or it can be seen from the rest of the chart that 
reefs or banks are present, such blanks should be regarded with suspicion. 
This is especially the case in cora] regions and off rocky coasts, and it 
should be remembered that in waters where rocks abound it is always 
possible that a survey, however complete and detailed, may have failed to 
find every small patch. 


A wide berth should therefore be given to every rocky shore or patch, 
and this rule should be invariably followed, viz., that instead 
of considering a coast to be clear unless it is shown to be 
foul, the contrary should be assumed. . 


2. Fathom Lines, a Cautton—Except in plans of harbours that have 
been surveyed in detail, the five-fathom line on most Admiralty charts 
is to be considered as a caution or danger line against unnecessarily 
approaching the shore or bank within that line, on account of the 
pessibility of the existence of undiscovered inequalities of the bottom, 
which nothing but an elaborate detailed survey could reveal. In general 
surveys of coasts or of little frequented anchorages, the necessities of 
navigation do not demand the great expenditure of time required for such 
a detailed survey. It is not contemplated that ships will approach the 
shores in such localities without taking special precautions. 


The ten-fathom line is, on rocky shores, another warning, especially for 
ships of heavy draught. 


Charts where no fathom lines are marked, must be especially regarded 
with caution, as it generally means that soundings were too scanty and the 
bottom too uneven to enable them to be drawn with accuracy. 


Isolated soundings, shoaler than surrounding depths, should always be 
avoided, especially if ringed round, as there is no knowing how closely the 
spot may have been examined. 


3. Chart on largest scale always to be used.—It sometimes happens 
that, from press of work, only the copper plate of the larger scale chart of 
a particular locality can at once receive any extensive re-arrangement of 
coast-line or soundings. This.is an additional reason, besides the obvious 
one of the greater detail shown on a larger scale chart, why this largest 
scale chart should always be used for navigating. 
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4. Caution tn using small scale Charts.—In approaching the land 
or dangerous banks, regard must always be had to the scale of the chart 
used. A small error in laying down a position means only yards on & 
large scale chart, whereas on a small scale the same amount of displace- 
ment means large fractions of a mile. This is particularly to bezobserved 
when coming to an anchor on a narrow ledge of convenient depth at some 
distance from the shore. 


For the same reason, bearings to objects near should be used in pre- 
ference to objects farther off, although the latter may be more prominent, 
as a small error in bearing or in laying it down on the chart has a greater 
effect in misplacing the position the longer the line to be drawn. 

5, Distortion of Printed Charts——The paper on which charts are 
printed has to be damped. On drying, distortion takes place, from the 
inequalities in the paper, which greatly varies with different paper and the 
amount of the original damping ; but it does not affect navigation. It must 
not, however, be expected that accurate series of angles taken to different 
points will always exactly agree, when carefully plotted upon the chart, 
especially if the lines to objects be long. The larger the chart the 
greater the amount of this distortion. 

6. Buoys.—It is manifestly impossible that any reliance can be placed 
on buoys always maintaining their exact position. Buoys should there- 
fore be regarded as warnings and not as infallible navigating marks, 
especially when in exposed positions; and a ship should always, when 
possible, be navigated by bearings or angles of fixed objects on shore and 
not by buoys. 

Gas Buoys.—The lights shown by gas buoys cannot be implicitly relied: 
on, as, if occulting, the apparatus may get out of order or the light may 
be altogether extinguished. 

7, Lights.—Circles drawn on charts round a light are not intended 
to give information as to the distance at which it can be seen, but solely 
indicate, in the case of lights which do not show equally in all directions, 
the bearings between which the variation, or visibility, or obscuration of 
the light occurs. 

All the distances given in the Light Lists and on the charts 
for the visibility of lights are calculated for a height of an observer’s 
eye of 15 feet. The table of distances visible due to height, at end of 
each Light List, affords a means of ascertaining how much more or less. 
the light is visible should the height of the bridge be more or less. 
The glare of a powerful light is often seen far beyond the limit of visibility 
of the actual rays of the light, but this must not be confounded with the 
true range. Again, refraction may often cause a light to be seen farther 
than under ordinary circumstances. 
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_ When Jooking out for a light at night, the fact is often forgotten that 
from aloft the range of vision is much increased. By noting a star 
immediately over the light, a very correct bearing may. be afterwards 
obtained from the standard compass. 


f 


The intrinsic power of a light should always be considered when 
expecting to make it in thick weather. A weak light is easily obscured by 
haze, and no dependence can be placed on its being seen. 


The power of a light can be estimated by remarking its order, as given 
in the Light Lists, and in some cases by noting how much its visibility in 
clear weather falls short of the range due to the height at which it is 
placed. Thus, a light standing 200 feet above the sea, and only recorded 
as visible at 10 miles in clear weather, is manifestly of little brilliancy, as 
its height would permit it to be seen over 20 miles, if of any power. (See 
table in Light List above mentioned.) 


8, Fog Signals.—Sound is conveyed in a very capricious way through 
the atmosphere. Apart from wind, large areas of silence have been found 
in different directions and at different distances from the origin of a sound, 
even in clear weather. Therefore too much confidence should not be felt 
in hearing a fog signal. The apparatus, moreover, for sounding the signal 
often requires some time before it is in readiness to act. A fog often 
creeps imperceptibly towards the land, and is not observed by the people 
ata lighthouse until it is upon them ; whereas a ship may have been for 
many hours in it, and approaching the land. In such a case no signal may 
be sounded. When sound has to travel against the wind, it may be 
thrown upwards; in such a case, a man aloft might hear it when it is 
inaudible on deck. 


Taken together, these facts should induce the utmost caution in closing 
the land in fogs. The lead is generally the only safe guide. 


9. Tides and Tidal Streams.—In navigating coasts where the tidal 
range is considerable, caution is always necessary. It should be 
remembered that there are indraughts to all bays and bights, although 
the general run of the stream may be parallel to the shore. | 


The turn of the tidal stream off shore is seldom coincident with the time 
of high and low water on the shore. In open channels, the tidal stream 
ordinarily overruns the turn of the vertical movement of the tide by three 
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hours, forming what is usually known as tide and half-tide, the effect of 
which is that at high and low water by the shore the stream is running at 
its greatest velocity. a : 


In crossing a bar or shallow flats, the table (B) at page 98 of the Tide 
Tables will be found of great assistance in calculating how much the water 
has risen or fallen at any hour of the tide. 


On coasts where there is much diurnal inequality in the tides, the 
amount of rise and fall can never be depended upon, and asaiene) caution 
is necessary. a 


It. should also be remembered that at times the tide falls below the 
level of low-water ordinary springs. This always occurs in, temperate 
regions at the.equinoxes, but wind may produce it at any time, and the 
amount varies with locality. When the moon’s perigee coincides with the , 
full or new moon the same effect is often produced. 


10, Current Arrows on charts only show the most usual or the mean 
direction of a tidal stream or current. It must never be assumed that the 
direction of a stream will not vary from that indicated by the arrow. In 
the same manner, the rate of a stream constantly varies with circumstances, 
and the rate given on the chart is merely the mean of those found during 
the survey, possibly from very few observations. 


ll, Fixing Position —The wost accurate method of fixing a position 
relative to the shore, is by angles between well-defined objects on the chart. 
All ships are now being supplied with a station pointer, and this method 
should be used whenever possible. | | 


Two things are, however, necessary to its successful employment. 
First, that the objects be well chosen; and, second, that the observer is 
skilful and rapid in his use of the sextant. 


For. the former, reference can be had to the pamphlet on the use of the 
station pointer, which is in every chart box. 


The latter is only to be obtained by practice. 


It will readily be seen that in war time, when the compass may be 
knocked away, or rifle-fire may make it undesirable to expose the person 
more than necessary, a sextant offers great advantages, as angles can be 
obtained from any position whence the objects are visible. It is this 
contingency that makes it especially desirable that all navigating officers 
should become expert in this method of fixing a ship’s position. | 
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In many narrow waters also, where the objects may yet be at some 
distance, as in coral harbours or narrow passages among mud banks, 
navigation by sextant and station pointer is invaluable, as a true position 
can only be obtained by its means. A small error in either taking or 
plotting a bearing under such circumstances may put the ship ashore. 


It is not intended that the use of the compass to fix the ship should 
be given up; there are many circumstances in which it may be usefully 
employed, but errors more readily creep into a position co fixed. 


In all cases where great accuracy of position is desired, angles should 
invariably be used, such as the fixing of a rock or shoal, or of additions 
to a chart, as fresh soundings or new buildings. In all such cases angles 
should he taken to several objects, the more the better; but five objects 
is a good number, as the four angles thus obtained not only prevent any 
errors, but they at once furnish a means of checking the accuracy of the 
chart itself. In the case of ordinary soundings, it is only necessary to 
take a third angle now and then ; firstly, to check the general accuracy of 
the chart as above stated ; secondly, to make certain that the more important 
soundings, as at the end of a line, are correctly placed. 


Sometimes, when only two objects are visible, a compass bearing and 
sextant angle may be used with advantage. 


In passing near a point of land, or an island, the method of fixing by 
doubling the angle on the bow is invaluable. The ordinary form of it, 
the so-called ‘four-point bearing,” when the bearing is taken four points 
on the bow, and on the beam, the distance from the object at the latter 
position being the distance run between the times of taking the two 
bearings, gives an excellent fix for a departure, but does not ensure 
safety, as the point, and probably the rocks off it, are abeam before the 
position is obtained. - 


Ry taking the bearings of two points and four points on the bow, a very 
good position is obtained before the object is passed; the distance of the 
latter at the second position being, as before, equal to the distance run in 
the interval, allowing for current. 


A table of factors, by which to multiply the distance run, to obtain the 
distance of the object when any number of degrees between the two 
kearings has been observed, is now supplied in all chart boxes. 


The use of a danger angle in passing outlying rocks with land behind 
should also not be forgotten. In employing this method, however, 
caution is necessary, as should the chart be not accurate, t.e., should the 


‘ 
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objects selected be not quite correctly placed, the angie taken off from it 
may not serve the purpose. It should not, therefore, be employed when 
the survey is old or manifestly imperfect. 


In fixing by the compass, it must always be remembered that two 
bearings only- are liable to error. An absolute error may be made in 
either bearing observed ; errors may be made in applying the deviation ; 
or errors may creep in in laying them on to the chart. For these reasons, 
a third or check bearing of some other object should be taken, especially 
when near the shore or dangers. The coincidence of these three linea 
will prevent any mistakes. | 


In ships still fitted with the Admiralty standard compass, the tripod 
supplied to hold the lamp will be found of great service in fixing position 
at night, as by its aid a bearing can be as accurately taken as in daylight. 
With Thomson’s compass, bearings can also be accurately observed at 
night. The utility of this, in connection with ascertaining the change of 
bearing of an approaching ship’s light, should not be forgotten. 


' Amongst astronomical methods of fixing a ship’s position, attention is 
drawn to the great utility of Sumner’s method. A Sumner line, that is, a 
line drawn through the position (obtained by an assumed latitude and 
longitude by chronometer) at right angles to the bearing of the sun, as 
obtained from the azimuth tables, gives at times invaluable information, 
as the ship must be somewhere on that line provided the chronometer is 
correct. A deep cast at the same time may often serve to get an 
approximate position on the line. An early and very accurate pusition 
can be also obtained by Sumner’s method, by getting longitude by a bright 
star at daylight when the horizon is well visible, and another longitude by 
the sun when a few degrees above the horizon, or by observing two or more 
stars at twilight. The Sumner lines drawn through the two positions 
thus obtained will, if the bearing of sun and star differ three points or 
more, give an excellent result. 


12. Change of Variation of the Compass.—The gradual change in 
the variation must not be forgotten in laying down positions by bearing 
on charts, The magnetic compasses placed on the charts for the purpose 
of facilitating plotting become in time slightly in error, and in some cases, 

such as with emall scales, or when the lines are long, the displacement of 
position from neglect of this change may be of importance. The com- 
passes are re-engraved when the error amounts to 4 quarter of a point, 
but the chart plates cannot be corrected more frequently from the 
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impossibility of making alterations too often on one spot in a copper 
plate. 


The geographical change in the variation is in some parts of the world 
sufficiently rapid to need consideration. For instance, in approaching 
Halifax from Newfoundland the variation changes 10° in less than 
500 miles. The variation chart should be consulted on this head. 


13. Local Magnetic Disturbance of the Compass on board Ship.—The 
term “local magnetic disturbance ” has reference only to the effects on the 
compass of magnetic masses external to the ship in which it is placed. 
Observation shows that disturbance of the compass in a ship afloat is 
experienced only in a few places on the globe. 


Magnetic laws do not permit of the supposition that it is the visible land 
which causes such disturbance, because the effect of a magnetic force 
diminishes in such rapid proportion as the distance from it increases, that 
it would require a local centre of magnetic force of an amount absolutely 
unknown to affect a compass half a mile distant. 


Such deflections of the compass are due to magnetic minerals in the bed 
of the sea under the ship, and when the water is shallow, and the force 
strong, the compass may be temporarily deflected when passing over such 
a spot, but the area of disturbance will be small, unless there are many 
centres near together. 


The law which has hitherto been found to hold good as regards local 
magnetic disturbance is, that north of the magnetic equator the north end 
of the compass needle is attracted towards any centre of disturbance ; south 
of the magnetic equator it is repelled. 


It is very desirable that whenever a ship passes over an area of local 
magnetic disturbance, the position should be fixed, and the facts reported as 
far as they can be ascertained. 


14, Use of Oil for Modifying the Effect of Breaking Waves.— Many 
‘experiences of late years have shown that the utility of oil for this purpose 
is undoubted, and the application simple. 


The following may serve for the guidance of seamen, whose attention is 
called to the fact that a very small quantity of oil, skilfully applied, may 
prevent much damage both to ships (especially the smaller classes) and to 
boats, by modifying the action of breaking seas.. 


Sf —- 
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The principal facts as to the use of oil are as follows :— 
1. On free waves, 7.e., waves in deep water, the effect is greatest. 


2. In a surf, or waves breaking on a bar, where a mass of liquid is in 
actual motion in shallow water, the effect of the oil is uncertain ; as nothing 
can prevent the larger waves from breaking under such circumstances ; 
but even here it is of some service. 


3. The heaviest and thickest oilsare most effectual. Refined kerosene is 
of little use ; crude petroleum is serviceable when nothing else is obtainable ; 
but all animal and vegetable oils, such as-waste oil from the engines, have 
great effect. . 4 ma — 


4, A small quantity of oil suffices, if applied in such a manner as to 
spread to windward. 


5. It is useful in a ship or boat, both when running, or lying to, or in 
wearing. 


6. No experiences are related of ‘its use when hoisting a boat up in a 
sea-way at sea, but it is highly probable that much time and injury to the 
boat would be saved by its application on such occasions. 


7. In cold water, the oil, being thickened by the lower temperature, and 
not being able to spread freely, will have its effect much reduced. This 
will vary with the description of oil used. 


8. The best method of application in a ship at sea appears to be: 
hanging over the side, in such a manner as to be in the water, small 
canvas bags, capuble of holding frem one to two gallons of oil, such bags 
being pricked with a sail needle to facilitate leakage of the oil. 


The position of these bags should vary with the circumstances. Running 
before the wind they should be hung on either bow—e.g., from the cathead 
—and allowed to tow in the water. 


With the wind on the quarter the effect seems to be less than in any 
other position, as the oil goes astern while the waves come up on the 
quarter. 


Lying to, the weather bow and another position farther aft seem the best 
places from which to hang the bags, with a sufficient length of line to 
permit them to draw to windward, while the ship drifts. 


9, Crossing a bar with a flood tide, oil poured overboard and allowed to 
float in ahead of the boat which would follow with a bag towing astern, 
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would appear to be the best plan. As before remarked, under these 
circumstances the effect cannot be so much trusted. 


On a bar with the ebb tide it would seem to be useless to try oil for 
the purpose of entering. 


10. For boarding a wreck, it is recommended to pour oil overboard to 
windward of her before going alongside. The effect in this case must 
greatly depend upon the eet of the current, and the circumstances of the 
depth of water. 


. 11. Fora boat riding in bad weather from a sea anchor, it is recommended 

to fasten the bag to an endless line rove through a block on the sea anchor, 

by which means the oil is diffused well ahead of the boat, and the bag can 
_be readily hauled on board for refilling if necessary. 
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Im THIS WORK THE BBARINGS ARB ALL MAGNBTIC, 
EXCEPT WHERE MAREBD AS TRUE. 


THB DISTANCES ARB EXPRESSED IN SEA MILES OF 
60 TO A DEGREE OF LATITUDE. 


4&4 CABLE’'S LENGTH «8S ASSUMED TO BB EQUAL TO 
100 FATHOMS. 


THE SOUNDINGS ARE REDUCED TO LOW WATER OF 
ORDINARY SPRING TIDES. 
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For later information respecting the lights which 
are described in this work, seamen should consult the 
Admiralty diet of Lights in South Africa, East Indies, 
China, Japan, Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
This ‘Light List is published early in the current 


year, corrected to the preceding 3lst December. 
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PERSIAN GULF PILOT. 


CHAPTER J. 


| GENERAL REMARKS,—WINDS, WEATHER, CLIMATE, 
METEOROLOGY, CURRENTS, TIDES.—PILOTS. — PRODUCTIONS.— 
PASSAGES, 


GENERAL REMARKS. — The Persian Gulf Pilot contains 


sailing directions for the Gulf of Persia, the Gulf of Oman, and of 
the Coast of Makran. | 


Persian Gulf.—This large inland sea lies between the parallels 
of 24° and 30° north latitude and the meridians 48° and 57° east 
longitude. From the coast of Oman to the Basra river it is 460 miles 
in a N.W. direction, and it preserves an average breadth of about 
120 miles, though at its entrance (between Musandam and the coast 
to the eastward) it is only 29 miles in width. 

The Persian shore is mountainous, generally safe to approach, and 
with deep water close to it. The Arabian shore (with the exception 
of the western side of the Oman peninsula), is exceedingly low, and 
is fronted with reefs and shoals to a great distance, for nearly its 
whole length. Ships, therefore, passing up and down the gulf, 
always keep on the Persian coast. 

The basin of the Persian Gulf is probably silting up scsi at 
the northern end, owing to the great amount of alluvium poured into 
it by the large rivers debouching there. 

The water of the upper part of the Gulf is much salter than that 
of the ocean. 


The South-Western, or Arabian, side of the Persian: Gulf, from 
the Shatt al Arab to the Ruus al Jebel, is mostly a perfect desert of 
white sand, having extensive tracts quite uninhabited. Near the 
villages, or where there are any inhabitants, more or less extensive 
date groves may generally be found. 

£ 36213. a 
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The population is exclusively Arab; in the towns they may be 
trusted, but it is not safe to land unarmed on the mainland, on account 
of the Bedawin who may be occasionally met with, and who would 
attack, for the sake of plunder, even their own countrymen of the 
towns. 


The navigation of this coast, between the Shatt al Araband Oman, 
is seldom attempted at night; vessels should anchor at dusk, if 
possible. 


The North-Eastern, or Persian, side of the gulf, presents in its 
whole extent, from the delta of the Euphrates and other rivers to 
the Makran coast, a series of rugged, precipitous, mountain ranges, 
one behind the other, running generally nearly parallel to the coast. 


The head of the gulf is all of very low alluvial land, which it is 
difficult even to sight. 


The mountain ranges increase in height as they recede from the 
sea, and being visible at great distances, form excellent landmarks, 
There are wide valleys separating the mountains, and belts of low 
land of varying width between them and the sea, called by the 
Persians the Germsir, or hot district, which, being at the southern 
foot of the mountains, and watered by uo river, in summer, well 
merits the appellation. 


Supplies. — Throughout the gulf the inhabitants are very poor, 
and can offer but few supplies. Water is generally scarce and bad ; 
more plentiful, and of better quality after the winter rains. It is 
usually procured from shallow wells near the sea, and has to Bi 
conveyed by a ship’ 8 own resources. 


Wood is also scarce. 


Gulf of Oman is the name given to the large fuonel-shaped 
entrance to the Persian Gulf which lies between the province of 
Oman and the opposite coast of Makran. It is about 240 miles 
in length, and about 120 miles wide at its outer end, narrowing to 29 
miles in width to the eastward of Musandam. | 


The gulf: is generally free from outlying danger, and has deep 
water towards the coasts, which on both sides are backed by high 
mountains, that are at no great distance from the shore. 


The south coast of the gulf of Oman from the Ruus al Jebel nearly 
to Maskat is fertile, and produces much fruit, grapes, limes, peaches, 
apples, &c. ; it is well-grown with date trees. It extends in a wide 
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plain to the foot of the mountains, and is called the Batina (levci) 
coast. 


Makran Coast.—The region of Makran extends from the Hara 
mountains to the Sadaich river, but this may be considered rather 
as & geographical division, and the designation is used for convenience. 


Thé country ia subdivided into a number of pelty states, under 
the control of chiefs, who are under the sovereignty of Persia, or of 
the Khan of Kalat, to whom they pay a certain amount of tribute. 
Gwadar, with its small  aajoMIng district, is held by the Sultan of 
cui 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants are of different Makrani and 
Baluchi tribes, and vary both in their physical and moral qualities. 
They are‘a singularly. poor, simple, and primitive race, hospitab'e to 
strangers, and faithful in the: performance of duties they may under- 
take. Aithough brave, they are averse to close fighting in their 
numerous blood feuds. Many are found amoag the mercenaries of | 
the petty independent states of India. .They are capable of enduring 
great fatigue and privation, are friendly, and accustomed to Europeans. 
The language is a dialect of Persian, and approximates the more 
nearly to that tongue as the western frontier is approached ; it 
is hardly a. written language, Persian being generally use] in 
correspondence, _ 


In Gwadar, and other places on the coast, there are a few Arab 
settlers, and Banyans from Sind or Kutch, by whom the very limited 
trade of the country is chiefly carried on. 


The “population 18 every where sparse. ‘They live in mat huts, 
which can be easily moved, so that a village is often merely a 
temporary encampment. In more permanent settlements there is a 
tower or fort in addition to the huts, and if is only at the towns 
of Gwadar, Ormara, and Sonmiyani that masonry or mud hovses are 


found. 


General aspect of Coast.—From Sonmiyani to Jashk the 
coast extends in a general west direction for nearly 500 miles, 


forming a somewhat convex line. Owing to the small rainfall, the 
salt nature of the soil, and the physical conformation of the country, 
the coast is almost entirely desert, and presents a succession of arid 
clay plains, impregnated with saliferous matter, and intersected by 


water courses. From these plains rise precipitous table-hills, with 
A2 
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most fantastic peaks and pinnacles, varying in height above the sea 
from 2,000 feet at Ras Malan to hillocks of 20 or 30 feet high. 

Farther inland other ranges of mountains of varying height extend 
parallel to the coast, all of which appear to be bare of vegetation. 

The coast line is deeply indented into bays, but its most charactor- 
istic feature is the repeated occurrence of promontories and peninsulas 
of white clay cliffs capped with coarse limestone, or shelly breccia, 
which all approach the table-topped form. The intermediate coast 
is low, sometimes with high white sand-hills, or low sand-hills with 
small bushes and tufts of grass; in many places the shore is a mere 
strip of very low sand, with extensive salt water swamps behind it. 
Owing to the excessive lowness of such parts of the coast, the stranger 
is very liable to dangerously under-estimate his distance from it. 

No vegetation is to be seen except here and there a clump of date 
trees, indicating the vicinity of a village or settlement. There are no 
perennial rivers, and near the sea, the streams, which are frequently 
dry or nearly so, except after rain, become salt-water creeks, which 
are only navigable by small boats. 


Inhabitants.—The small seaport towns are almost exclusively 
inhabited by Arabs, who originally came from the opposite coast 
and formed settlements. At the larger places an admixture of 
Persians is found, though the rural population is exclusively 
Persian; but all the boats sailing from Persian ports are manned 
by Arabs. 

There are no streams of any importance, excepting the great rivers 
at the head of the gulf, and fresh water is generally only found in 
wells, and in places where rain is collected in reservoirs. There are 
no harboure, though there are many roadsteads or anchorages where 
ships may find shelter from one or other of the prevailing winds, 

The coast is uninviting and barren, except near the villages, where 
date groves are generally found, with » small amount of cultivation, — 


SOUNDINGS.—The soundings in the gulf are deep where the 
land near the sea is high, and where it is low the depths are less. 

In the central part of the gulf of Oman the water is deep, and the 
100-fathoms contour line is, on an average, from about 10 to 15 miles 
from the shores. Off Maskat the bed of the sea sinks rapidly to a 
depth of 1,000 and 2,000 fathoms. Towards the narrow entrance of 
the Persian gulf the depths decrease to 70 and 50 fathoms, but off 
Musandam there is a depression in the bottom, and near oe islet 
the water is 100 fathoms deep. 
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Within the gulf of Persia the depths _- exceed 40 to 50 fathoms 
and they decrease to 30 and 20 fathoms towards the head ; while on 
the Pearl banks (which are about one-third of the area of the gulf) 
the depths are all under 20 fathoms. Across the head of the gulf, 
the 20-fathoms contour line runs about 50 miles distant from the 
entrances to the rivers. Within the 20 fathoms contour line, and 
especially on the Arabian coast, the soundings are irregular, with 
shallow patches, banks, and shoals. 

- The bottom on the Persian coast, and in the deep part of the gulf, 
is | generally mud; on the Pearl banks, hard sand, coral, and rock ; 
and on the Arab coast frequently ds clay, especially that part 
north of Bahrein. 

On the Makran coast the bank of soundings (after leaving the 
great bank extending off the Indus) is narrow, and ends abruptly, in 
some parts quite precipitously, at its outer edge, which is in general 
about 15 miles from the shore, The soundings are generally regular, ° 
the bottom being rock, sand, and mud near the shore, and mud or 
clay beyond the depths of 12 fathoms; they generally increase 
gradually up to 20 fathoms, and beyond that depth very rapidly. 

The coast is unusually clear of outlying dangers; those existing, 
Webb bank, Baklang rock, Maidani flat, and the two shoals westward 
of Jashk, will be described hereafter. 


ISLANDS.—Within the Persian gulf and off the Arabian coast, 
there are numerous islands of various sizes; the two largest are 
Kishm, 60 miles in length, with an extreme breadth of 19 miles; 
and Babrein, 27 miles in length and 10 miles in breadth; while 
some are mere sandy islets about 100 yards across. Many. of them 
are of volcanic origin, in part at least. There are anchorages at most 
of the islands, sheltered in one direction ; but owing to the liability, 
in winter, of the wind shifting suddenly to the opposite quarter, 
sailing vessels should not anchor too closa in; and should be ready 
to move, at the first apo: of a change, from what may become a 
dangerous lee-shore. 

The only islets lying off the Makran coast, viz., Churna, Astola, 


and a small one in Gwatar bay, are insignificant in size, but are good 
landmarks. 


WINDS. 


The navigation of the Persian gulf in a sailing ship requires great 
attention. The winds, as in most inland seas, are very uncertain, 
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and blow occasionally with great force down the gulf; and, in 
winter, also in the opposite direction. They set in without much 
warning. 7 

The following table shows the winds prevailing at Bushire* for 
the period 1876 to 1885 :— 


Mean Mean Mean 
Month: een Month. oe Maat: ah 
the Wind. the Wind. the Wind. 
January - -|N 6° W] May - -+|N56° WJ] September - | N 51° W 
February -|N16° WJ] June - - | N 57° W | October - | N 35° W 
March - -|N 47° W [ July - -|N72° Wf] November -| N 9° W 
April - - | N 63° W | August’ - | N71° W | December -/|N 5° EK 


For more complete information, see tables in Appendix, p. 302. 


SHAMALS.—The prevailing wind in the gulf is undoubtedly the 
north-wester, called by the natives Shamal. This wind blows down 
the gulf, its direction changing with the trend. of the coast. |. 

On the Arabian coast its average direction is North to N.N.W., 
and on the west coast of Oman W.N.W., veering to S.W. near the 
entrance of the gulf. : 

On the Persian coast it blows N.W. by N. down as far as Jebel 
Direng, veering to N.W. and W.N.W. between that and Sheikh 
Shuaib. Off Kais island the direction is about W. by N., and from 
Jebel Bistana eastward, it blows from West to S.W. by W., as far as 
the entrance of the gulf. 

In the gulf of Oman its general direction is north-west. 

The Sham4l blows about 9 months in the year, in the northern half 
of the Persian gulf. It blows almost incessantly during June, and 
part of July (called the Barih, or great Shamalf), seldom exceeding 
a moderate gale in force, and at times quite light. Its general 
duration is 3 days, but it may last 7 days. The worst Shamals often 
last one day, or sometimes only a few hours. 

During a Shamal after rain it may be clear and sky londloas but 
generally the air is so loaded with dust from the Mesopotamian 
deserts that a dense mist is the result. This makes the navigation 
very dangerous, the white surf on the beach being often seen, 
while the land is still hidden. In the Shatt al Arab this is some- 
times so much the case that neither bank of the river is visible 


* Extracted from the article on Meteorology.—Challenger’s voyage. 
+ The Arabs say there are 40 days of this wind. 
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Far off the land, vessels’ decks and rigging get covered with fine 
dust. 


The air during the Shamal is generally very dry, with a cloudless 
sky, but in the winter these winds are sometimes attended by rain 
squalls (often with thunder and lightning), which usually clear off 
during the breeze. 


The wind veers a few points during the 24 hours, and blows more 
off the Persian coast at night, and more from the sea in the day, of 
which a vessel should take advantage when working against it. A 
Shamal may set in at any hour of the day or night, and generally 
does so suddenly. 


Barometer.—The barometer cannot be said, as rule, to give any 
warning of the approach of a Shamal; if it was low before, it will 
begin to rise as soon as the Shamal sets in (but generally not before), 
and continue high during the whole duration of the gale. It sometimes 
falls before a bad winter Shamal, but rises again after the first burst 
of the gale. The barometer sometimes is not affected by a heavy 
Shamél, cither before, during, or after it. .This breeze is occasionally 
preceded by the drying up.of the dew, or the one -of the air 
ceasing, and this is a tolerably sure sign. 


Swell.—A heavy swell from the N.W., especially in the cre 
part of the gulf, is often the precursor of a Shamil, aOUBHS aucr a 
swell sometimes occurs. without ‘any wind: following it. 


Clouds. —Some of the severest winter Shamils set in during fine 
weather, and give no warning except a heavy bank in the north-west 
quarter an hour or two previously, which rolls down and gradually 
obscures all objects, though this sometimes occurs without any wind 
following. A vessel should, however, by no means neglect such a 
warning. 

Vessels should be prepared, in winter, during _ a S.E. gale for a 
sudden shift to the N.W., especially at night as ee Shamal often 
blows then very Biron): 


Shelter.—The wont of the Shamal is usually. soon after ie 
beginning.* It does not always extend over the whole gulf, and 
often lulls for a ‘short time about daylight. In the summer Shamils 

* Navigating. Sub-Lieutenant.C. A. Morshead, H.M.S. Nimble, 1875, remarks :—— 


“ The regular Shamal, of from 2 to 3 or 5 days’ duration, we have found blows the 
hardest about the middle of its career.’’ 
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the wind rarely exceeds the force of a moderate gale (7), but in the 
winter thoy are often fresh gales (8%, or at times hard galos (9). It 
is generally advisavle for a sailing ship or an under-powered steam 
vessel to seek shelter, if possible, during the strength of a Shamil, as 
little or no head-way will be made against it; the Persian shore and 
islands offer many suitable places of shelter. 


KAUS.—During the winter months, soutl-easters, called by the 
natives Kaus, or charki, alternate with the north-westers ; and, like 
the Shamals, follow to a certain extent the direction of the coast ; 
they only blow strong from December to April. 

The Kaus is generally accompanied by thick, gloomy weather, with 
hard squalls, and often much rain, sometimes thunder and lightning. 
It seldom blows more than three days, its strength is generally a 
moderate gale (7), but at times it blows a fresh gale (8 or 9); the 
strongest often only last one day. This breeze is generally strongest 
on the last day. 

When the wind begins to veer to the southward the Kaus is over, 
and is often succeeded by a Shamél almost immediately, or it may 
blow hard for a short time at South or S.W., and so die away, no 
Shamal occurring for several days. The wind sometimes, however, 
after blowing hard at S.W., chops round suddenly to N.W., when a 
strong Shamal will follow. 


Barometer.— The atmosphere is moist, and the barometer 
generally low. With a falling barometer and cloudy threatening 
weather, a Kaus may be expected in the above months, but timely 
warning is not invariably to be expected, although the barometer 
always falls during the gale, if not before. 


Sailing vessels.—lIf a sailing vessel has anchored for the Kaus 
in an anchorage open to the Shamal, she should weigh immediately 
the Kaus is found to be over, as she may otherwise have to ride out 
a N.W. gale on a lee shore. Easterly winds are of most frequent 
occurrence in the southern part of the gulf. 


NASHI.—In the winter, particularly in the southern part of the 
gulf, strong breezes are experienced from N.E., called Nashi; they 
are attended by dark cloudy weather, and generally rain. The 
natives make a distinction between these breezes and the Kaus. 
There is sometimes a dense haze before a Nashi, caused by the dust 
blown off the land. This breeze often blows three or five days, but 
frequently only one day: after the first day the air becomes clearer, 
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possibly owing to rain on the land. The Nasbi blows in gusts with 
frequent lulls, and if lasting three days, is strongest on the third day. 


The Nashi blows very strong in the gulf of Oman, and is much 
dreaded by native craft, as the Batina coast is a lee shore, and there 
is no shelter. 


Barometer.—The barometer is not affected by this breeze, being 
generally high, but if so, it will fall a little when the Nashi is 
over, 


Suhaili. — The sonth-wester, called by the natives Suhaili, is 
much feared by them, as it blows into nearly all the sheltered 
anchorages on the Persian shore. It lasts generally only a few 
hours, and often follows the Kaus, but sometimes occurs after fine 
weather ; it is accompanied by rain, and is preceded by masses of 
clouds rising from the south with lightning. It is not of frequent 
occurrence, and only happeus in the winter months. It blows all 
over the gulf of Persia, and also in the gulf of Oman, especially off 
Ras al Kuh. 


Squalls.—At the change of the seasons in autumn very severe 
squalls may be expected, called by the Arabs, Laheimar ; it does not 
appear that the direction of these equalls is fixed. 


The period assigned to them by the Arabs is between the 15th of 
October and the 5th November, during which time no native vessels 
put to sea, until the squall is over. If they do not occur before the 
5th of November, the Arabs consider that none will happen until the 
ordinary bad weather of the winter sets in. An unusual degree of 
electrical action is noticed during this period ; St. Elmo’s fire has been 
observed on board ship at this season. The air is often wonderfully 
clear about the time of theso squalls. 


In Basidu road very violent squalls have been experienced from 
the North, in May; and from the S.E. in July; but these are not 
of frequent occurrence. Very heavy squalls from the northward have 
been experienced in May at the north end of the gulf. 


In the winter especially, tremendous gusts blow out of the great 
valley in the mountains below Maskat, known as the Devil’s gap. 


Alternating winds.—A succession of squalls from opposite 
quarters, each lasting only a few miautes, and alternating thus several 
times, is occasionally experienced. 
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Land and Sea Breezes.—These are uncertain. In fine weather 
very decided land winds are experienced, but only near the coast. 

Sea breezes are very regular at Bushire in the summer, setting in at 
9 a.m. (when there is not a Shamal), but land winds there are very light 
and of short duration. 

At Basidu the land winds are strong and last till 10 a.m.; sea 
breezes are also regular, but do not set in so early as at Bushire. 

On the Arabian coast the land winds are often strong in the morning, 
and come off occasionally in hot gusts. At Kuweit, the sea breezes 
are regular in fine weather. 

General Observation.—In the winter the winds are often very 
local, a Shamal blowing at one end of the gulf, while at the other 
end, or in the central part, it is blowing in the opposite directton 
or is calm. . 


At Bushire the wind is often blowing in an opposite direction to that. 


experienced in the Shatt al Arab. 


Gulf of Om4n.—tThe south-west monsoon is not felt inside 
Ras al Hadd; as soon as that cape bears south the wind is quite 
lost. During the north-east monsoon, Nashis and Shaméls prevail ; 
but in the summer, or during the south-west monsoon, Shamils 
rarely occur. Calm and light winds prevail, or light south-easterly 
winds, rendering the passage out of the gulf in a sailing ship very 
tedious. 

Makran coast.—The South-West monsoon sets in at Karachi 
with a few days’, or even a fortnight’s hard blow at S.W. to W.S.W., 
cloudy weather, and scud flying overhead; generally between the 
6th June and 10th July. It is announced by a falling barometer, 
and is accompanied or preceded by a heavy swell from the same 
quarter. = 

After the first blow it moderates, when strong to moderate or light 
breezes prevail until the end of August, or sometimes the middle 
of September, the wind veering at night several points to the 
westward. The swell continues, and varies from a high to a long 
low swell, according to the weather. Soon after the middle of 
July there is a lull, clouds bank up with lightning in the East, and 
a hard squall from the land may be expected, shifting to the westward 
and accompanied by torrents of rain. The weather from May to 
September is very hazy, so that the land is often not seen until it is 
very close. 
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At Gredar the wind is ieee strong than at Karachi, and the swell 
longer and more from the southward, the monsoon rain also does 
not appear to extend farther west than Ormara. To the westward of 
Gwadar the wind decreases, and is felt at Jashk only as a light south 
to S.E. breeze, accompanied whe a long ground swell causing a surf 
on the shore. 


Land and sea breezes prevail on the coast during the winter 
months ; the land wind blows between N.N.E. and E.N.E., setting 
in at midnight or some hours later, and veering gradually to the | 
eastward, followed by a calm before noon, or by a light south-easterly 
air, which- veers to S.W. in the afternoon. The land winds prevail 
from October to February, and are often fresh cr strong in 
November, December, and January. After the latter month they are 
weak and uncertain, and in April they are sometimes felt as hot 
winds. The sea breezes are light from October to January, and 
increase in strength as the season advances, béing strong in April 
and May; they veer several points off the land at night, and are light 
or die away in the morning. 


North - Easters. — During December and January, strong 
north-easters are frequently experienced, accompanied by clouds 
of dust, and often by gloomy, squally weather, with rain about 
the end of the year. They last sometimes two to three days, in 
which case the wind generally lulls in the afternoon, freshening 
again at night. 


The Shama] or north-wester of the Persian gulf is experienced 
at all times of the year near Jashk, and in the winter months is 
felt sometimes along the whole coast ; more especially in January or 
February, a very strong one often blows home to Karachi, and along 
the coast southward as far as Bombay. There is generally only one 
such in a year, and it blows for two or three days, raising a heavy 
sea, and rendering the anchorage outside Karachi unsafe. These 
breezes are accompanied by a thick haze, caused by fine dust carried 
by the wind, perhaps from the Mesopotamian plains. 


In the winter months heavy squalls from N.W. to N.E., with rain, 
are experienced on the western part of the coast. 


CYCLONES.—The cyclones of the Arabian sea do not reach the 
Makran coast; their effect is, however, felt in a heavy southerly 
swell with falling barometer, cloudy, unsettled weather, and, after 
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the storm has passed, a strong breeze or moderate gale at 8.W. The 
effect of bad weather to the eouthward is always felt in a similar 
manner, although it dues not reach the coast. They appear ueually 
to end at or near the tropic.* 


On the 16th September, 1872, a severe storm of wind and rain, 
probably cyclonic, felt previously all up the Malabar coast from 
Ceylon, was experienced as an easterly gale with rain, along the 
whole coast as far as Chahbar. | 


CLIMATE AND WEATHER.f 


Persian Gulf.—The climate of the Persian gulf is one of the 
most trying imaginable, though perhaps on the whole not unhealthy 
for Europeans. The intense heat of the summer is aggravated hy the 
humidity of the atmosphere, and the dust raised by every wind ; nor 
are there rains or clouds, as in India, to temper the excessive heat. 
The Arab coast is hotter and less healthy than the Persian, and 
the heat is greater at the southern end of the gulf than it is at the 
northern. 


In the winter the winds are cold and cutting, but although the 
temperature is then the more suited to Europeans, it appears to be 
the less healthy season. 


June and July.—Duriog June and the first half of July, the 
heat at the northern end of the gulf is moderated by the almost 
constant Shamal (the air being generally laden with dust), but 
from that time to the end of August it is most intense, and with a 
southerly wind almost insupportable, from the increase of moisture 
in the air. 


August.—In the month of August the black bulb thermometer 
rises on shore to 159° Fahrenheit in the sun. In the shade on board 
ship its range is small; at Bushire from 90° to 93° at 4 am.,, to 
96° or 98° in the afternoon, At Basidu it is a little higher. In the 
Shatt al Arab the thermometer is stated by Loftus to have risen to 


*H.M.S. Mariner, 1890, Remark Books of Commander and Navigating Officer..— 
On June 5th, 1890, an unprecedented storm of hurricane force was experienced at 
Maskat, which commenced at 11 p.m. on the 4th, and lasted about 24 hours. It was 
accompanied by incessant rain, 114 inches being registered. The barometer fell to 
29°30. The wind began at N.E. and worked round through North and West, 
finishing off at S.E. | 

¢ Chronometers require looking to frequently, to see that the packing is free from 
damp and mildew. Tarred oakum bas been used with good effect as packing. 
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124° in the shade. ‘The intense heat of the night renders the weather 
the more distressing. | 


September is but little cooler than August; the nights however 
are less oppressive, particularly towards the end. The heat of this 
month is said to be necessary for the maturing of the date crop. 


October, though stil] hot, is more bearable ; towards the end the 
squalls, which generally occur, reduce the temperature considerably. 


November is generally a beautiful month; fine weather, with 
often wonderfully clear atmosphere ; temperature pleasant. 


December is often a fine cool month, continuing pleasant until 
bad weather sets in, which it seldom does before the middle of the 
month. It more frequently comes on about the beginning of January, 
and occasionally not until towards the end of that month. 


January and February are cold and boisterous months. Gales 
of wind prevail, with rain and bad weather. The lowest temperature 
occurs in the first half of February. 


March is generally fine and clear, with variable winds, and a 
pleasant temperature. ‘The natives consider the bad weather over 
after the middle of this month for the south end of the gulf. In the 
northern part of the gulf a gale often occurs about the equinox ; 
intervals of variable winds and fine weather are frequent at this 
time, though it is sometimes unsettled. 


April is a pleasant month, getting hot towards the end. The 
weather is generally fine, with moderate Shamals occasionally. In 
the northern part of the gulf a very strong Shamal has occurred in 
this month, also heavy equalls, or a gale from the eastward. Vuriable 
winds, however, prevail, sometimes with rain. There is seldom any 
bad weather after the middle of the month. 


May.—The weather getting hot in this month. It is generally 
fine, moderate Shamals frequent ; bad squalls have been experienced, 
but are exceptional. 


On the Makran coast the weather, which as a whole, can be 
considered singularly fine and safe for navigation, may be summarized 
as follows :— | 


J anuary.—Strong north-easters or land-winds ; also squally, N.E. 
to S.E, winds, with rain at some period ; sea breezes (if any) light. 
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Sometimes a strong Shamal ; atmosphere dry ; winds cold and cutting ; 
clouds of dust accompany, and at times precede tbe strong winds ; 
weather fine, but sometimes gloomy and overcast. 


February.—Land breezea are moderate, with light sea breezes, or 
moderate north-wester; in the course of the month generally one 
strong Shamal, or gulf north-wester. Sometimes squally with rain 
from the. eastward, shifting to west at Jashk, otherwise fine dry 
weather... a 

March.—Land winds failing; weather generally fine, but getting 
damp ; sea breezes light to moderate, S.W. veering to W.N.W., or 
N.W. at night; also strong, or a north-wester, with much dust. 
Occasionally calms, chiefly in the forenoon ; weather settled and fine. 


April.—Weather very fine but hazy; air very damp; sea breezes 
N.W. to S.W., occasionally fresh, and, towards the end of the month, 
stropg. Sea smooth, weather much warmer, sometimes hot winds 
off the land. | 

May.*—Calms in the morning, with strong sea breezes ; weather 
hot, and very damp and hazy, with clouds passing rapidly from the 
westward. Generally fine, and water smooth except the swell due to 
the sea breezes. Heavy squalls from W.N.W. with rain have occurred. 
Near Jashk, light breezes from S.E. to S.W. are experienced, a an 
occasional Shamal. 

June.—Weather similar to that of May continues, with probably a 
few days of light airs or hot scorching winds from the land, rendering 
the heat very oppressive, until about the middle or latter part of the 
mouth, when the monsoon, preceded by a falling barometer and 
threatening weather, usually sets in on the eastern part of the coast, 
as a strong W.S.W. breeze or moderate gale, which may last from a 
few days to a fortnight, and is preceded or accompanied by a heavy 
swell, out of proportion to the amount of wind. The weather then 
becomes cooler, the clouds and scud come from the westward, and 
the dampness continues. On the western part, light S.E. and south 
winds prevail, varied by strong breezes from the westward, with dust, 
and a high thermometer. 


July.—The first burst of the S.W. monsoon is uften followed by 
less boisterous weather; if the monsoon should not set in until this 
month, it will be preceded by very hot, unpleasant weather. Soon 


* In 1871 strong breezes to moderate gale at S.W. blew during the greater part of 
this month, with heavy monsoon swell, following a cyclone that was pea Der oneal 
on the 4th to 6th i in latitude 14° N. . 
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after the middle of the month there is an interval of light winds 
after which the rain of this season occurs; generally beginning 
between the 15th July and 10th August with a squall, and thunder and 
lightning from the N.E. followed by a blow from the westward. 
Lightning seen of an evening to the N.E. at this season is a pretty 
sure forerunner of the rain. The duration of the rain is very 
uncertain, sometimes there is little or none, or it may last only a day, 
but in 1869 it rained at intervals from the 19th July to the middle of 
September. Heavy rain has not been observed west of Ormara, but 
a little sometimes falls as far west as Gwadar. . 

On the Western part of the coast the heat is excessive in this 
month, and continues so until the end of September; the winds are 
generally light from South to S.E., with an occasional fresh, hot, 
wind from W.N.W. The temperature at Karachi is always con- 
siderably lower after the rain. 


August.—Weatber much cooler; air clearer and less damp after 
the rain has fallen; monsoon breeze and swell moderate or light, 
and the wind veers more to the westward at night. Sometimes heavy 
weather and rain occurs in this month. Native craft put to sea again 
early in August. On the west part of the coast the weather is the 
same as in J uly. | 


_ September.—The monsoon is generally over in the beginning of 
this month, breezes light and swell decreasing, but at times strong 
W.S.W. winds and heavy swell continue up to the middle or latter 
part of it. Light airs and calms prevail a great part of the month. 
On the Western part of the coast the weather continues very hot, 
with light variable winds, and with an occasional fresh Shamal. In 
1872 a gale was experienced from the East with rain, lasting a few 
hours, but this was exceptional. oe 


October.—A fine, clear, dry month ; light sea breezes and calms ; 
land winds generally very light, but occasionally fresh for a few 
hours. Sea smooth. 


November._-The same weather as in October, but it is sometimes 
squally from the eastward about the middle of the month, with 
unsettled weather, and ground swell, probably due to bad weather 
to the southward. 

December.—A_ fine month, with moderate land and sea breezes. 
The land breezes are often strong towards the end of the month, 
when a moderate gale from N.E. to S.E. with rain is frequent. 
North-westers occur at times ou the west part of the coast. 
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The weather is clear usually, but the land is sometimes obscured 
"by dust, raised by the strong winds. It is often exceptionally clear 
after rain, and very cold. The sea is generally quite smooth in 
November and December. In December and January the bad weather 
of the gulf sometimes reaches Jashk, or still further east. 


The Makran coast bas a climate intermediate between that of 
the Persian gulf and India, which differs considerably in the Western 
and Eastern portions. Although beyond the limits proper of the 
monsoons of the Arabian sea, the effect of the S.W. monsoon in 
lowering the temperature is felt distinctly on the eastern part; while 
on the western part (cut off by Arabia from its influence), the heat 
in the summer months approaches that of the Persian gulf. It is 
usual to speak of ‘he south-west monsoon on this coast, as the heavy 
monsoon swell rolls up from June to September, and damp cloudy 
weather prevails, with an occasional blow from the westward and 
rain in the eastern districts. 

Temperature of Persian gulf.— TasLe showing mean 
monthly temperature at Bushire* from observations for the period 
1878 to 1886. 


Parag Mean Mean 
onthly Monthly Monthly 
Month. Tempera- Month. Tempera- Month. Tempera. 

ture. ture. ture. 

7 ° ° 3 

January - 57°5 May - - 80°9 September - 81°6 
February - 57°5 June - - 84°3 October ° 77°7 
March - - 62°8 July - - 88°6 November - 69°0 
April - - 71:4 August - 88°8 December - 61°2 


Mean average temperature for the year, 73°6° Fahrenheit. 
The temperature in the southern portion of the gulf would probably 
be some degrees higher than this average. 
Snow has been known to fall at Bushire. At Kuweit, the ther- 
mometer during a Shamal has registered 35°. 
For more complete information, see tables in Appendix, p. 302. 


The temperature along the Makran coast varies, being much 
hotter in summer at the west end than near Karachi; in the winter 
it is more uniform. The eastern part is cooled by the strong 
westerly breezes in May, and a marked decline in the temperature 
is preceptible after the rain has fallen. At Jashk the effect of 
‘the monsoon, felt there as a light south-easterly or southerly breeze, 
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is chiefly to prevent the thermometer attaining the excessive height 
it does in the gulf summer. 

The dampness of the climate between March and September is a 
marked feature, the difference between the dry and wet bulbs being 
very small, often nil. The following table gives the range of the 
thermometer (Fahrenheit), on board ship, from observations not 
continuous or confined to the sume place, but extending over nine 
years. The range on shore would of course be greater, and for 
Jashk 3° to 5° may be added for the five months, June to October :— 


Average. Registered. Average. Registered. 

Month. SS ee re Month. a 

Max. Min, Mean. |Max.| Min. Max. | Min. | Mean. | Max.! Mean. 

January -/ 73/65 | 69 | 78 | 56 [| July- -/| 85 | 82 | 833 | 88} 77 

' February - | 74 | 67 | 704 | 78 | 64 | August -/ 83 | 80] 814 | 87| 77 
March - | 78 | 73 | 754 | 84 | 68 | September | 83 | 78 | 804 | 86 | 75 
April - - | 83 | 77 | 80 | 87| 73 | October - | 83 | 77} 80 | 86} 7 
May - - | 86 | 82; 84 | 93] 73 | November- | 81 | 74 | 774) 86] 71 
June - - | 88 | 84 | 86 | 92 | 78 | December- | 74 | 70} 72 | 80] 65 


For more complete information see Tables in Appendix, p. 301. 


Calms are frequent in the gulfs of Persia and Oman, sometimes 
lasting for days. The saying of our seamen, that “there is always 
either too much wind or none at all in the gulf,” is very true; 
moderate steady breezes are almost unknown. 

Water spouts, or sand spouts on shore, have been frequently observed 
in the gulf and along the Makran coast. | 


The rainfall is small and variable; at Bushire, where it has 
been registered, it varies from 5 inches to 29 inches in the year. On 
the Arabian coast it is probably less; at Maskat 3 to 8 inches are 
recorded.* With rare exceptions it falls only in the winter months. 
On the coast of the southern bay of the gulf of Persia rain is said to 
fall very rarely. 

On the Makran coast the rainfall is uncertain; it is generally 
small, and sometimes hardly any falls for two or three years, but 
every. now and then a large rainfall is gauged during the year ; 
generally speaking, what rain falls does so in such heavy downpourst 
as often to be hardly less destructive to cultivation than the long 
droughts. 


*On 4th and 5th June, 1890, during a cyclone, it rained incessantly for 
24 hours, during which time 11} inches were registered.—H.M.8. Mariner, 1890. 
Remark Books of Commander and Navigation Officer. 

f After these heavy rains the rivers, or rather watercourses, of Makran discharge 
an immense volume of water. 


e 36218, B 
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At Karachi and as far west as Ormara, rain falls generally in July 
or August, but little or none falls at this season on the western 
part. Rain also falls in the winter months along the whole coast, 
generally in December or January, and sometimes in February. 
This winter rainfall is more abundant on the western part of the 
Makran coast than near Karachi. The average at Karachi, which is 
probably greater than on the coast, is only 6 to 8 inches. In 1869, 
however, 28 inches were gauged at Karachi. 


Dew.—The dews are very heavy, particularly in the summer 
months, when the sails appear in the morning as if a heavy shower 
had fallen. 

On the Makran coast dews are heavy from March till September, 
and occasionally during the cold months. 


Fogs.—Dense fogs, wetting everything like rain, occur at times 
near the coast, and always in the morning. They only last a few 
hours. 


Dense wet fugs are sometimes experienced near the Makran coast, 
and are most frequent in the winter months; they occur in the 
morning with a land wind, and always clear off before noon. 


BAROMETER. —In the gulf of Persia the range of the 
barometer is not great, compared with what it is in more northern 
latitudes, although it is larger than in the Indian ocean. 

In the winter the utmost variation is 0°6 inch, and the average 
height during that season about 30°00 inches. In the summer there 
is a remarkable permanent depression of the mercury; it falls 
decidedly about the beginning of May, and during the three 
following months stands with but little variation at about 29°50. 

The following extract from “ Challenger’s voyage,” shows the 
mean monthly height at Bushire for the period 1878 to 1896. 


Mean Mean Mean 
Month. Monthly Month. Monthly Month. Monthly 
height. height. height. 

inches. 

January - -| 30°106 | May - - | 29°726 | September - | 29°690 
February -| 30°046 | June - - | 29°548 | October - | 29°898 
March - - | 29°970 | July - - | 29°453 [| November - | 30°031 
April - - | 29°852 | August - - |} 29°508 | December - | 30°095 


Mean average height for the year, 29°828 inches. 


See also Tables in Appendix, p. 302. 
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The diurnal variation of the barometer is somewhat peculiar ; 
there is only one maximum, at 10 a.m., and one minimum, at 4 p.m., 
from which latter time it rises gradually until ten the next morning ; 
the depression which should occur at 4 a.m. being hardly perceptible. 
The diurnal maximum is about one-tenth of an inch mene than the 
minimum. 

The barometer is not a safe guide as a warning against bad 
weather in the Persian gulf, the worst weather sometimes occurring 
without any change, or the change not taking place until the gale 
has set in. | 


On the Makran coast the barometer is generally a good guide 
for the weather, its range (although small) is greater than in the 
tropics, and it falls before bad weather. The guif Sham4l, or north- 
wester, and occasional squalls, however, often occur without 
barometric warning. 

The table below, compiled from observations extending over 
nine years, gives the average height and greatest range for each 
month. It shows a great permanent depression during the summer 
months, attaining a’ minimum in June; the highest reading, in 
December, being half an inch higher. 

In consulting the barometer, the time of year dialetine must be 
taken into consideration. 


Average. Greatest 
Month. observed 


Max. | Min. Range. 


| Average. Greatest 
observed 


| Max. | Min. Range. 


Month. 


inches inches. inch. inches, | inches.| inch. 


January - 80°28 | 30°06 0°44 | July - - | 29°81 | 29°61 | 0°34 
February - , 30°23 | 30°06 0°36 | August - | 29°85 | 29°67 | 0°36 
March - - | 30°17 | 30°00 0°32 | September - | 29°97 | 29°79 | 0°43 
April - - | 30°10 | 29°92 0°42 | October - | 30°14 | 29°98 | 0°37 
May - - | 30°01 | 29°90 0°28 | November - | 30°23 | 30°07 | 0°35 
June - - | 29°81 | 29°61 0°38 | December - 


30°30 | 30°15 | 0°33 


The greatest annual fluctuation that has been observed is :— 


Maximum (December) 30°40; minimum (June) 29°52; difference 
0°88 of an inch. 


See also Tables in Appendix, pp. 300-303. 


CURRENTS.*—The greater part of the current supposed to 
exist in the gulf of Persia is probably the effect of tides not properly 
allowed for. Little is known about any current that may exist at 


See Monthly Current Charts—Indian Ocean, 1895. 
B 2 
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the northern end of the gulf, but recent investigation shows that at 
times, particularly in the months of January, April, May, and June, 
a considerable current does ran in the south-eastern portion of it. 
From the means of recorded observations, currents of from 10 to 
20 miles per day in January, and 15 to 40 miles per day in April, have 
been experienced, and they must therefore be given due consideration 
in the navigation of these waters. 

The currents appear mostly to set into the gulf, and then rather 
along the Persian side, turning off somewhat towards the Arab coast 
ahout Sheikh Shuaib. There appears, however, to be no general 
system, and the Monthly Current Charts for the Indian Ocean must 
be studied for more detailed information. 


During a north-wester, or south-easter the regular current would 
be affected by a slight surface current setting with the wind, but it 
is said that on the fourth day of a Shamal, a current will be found 
setting one knot an hour against the wind; this, however, is 
doubtful. 


On the Batina coast during the south-west monsoon there is 
generally a set to the north-west, which increases in strength towards, 
and to the south-east of, Maskat, where it reaches from 10 to 
35 miles per day. From October to February, when north-westers 
prevail in the gulf, the usual current is to the south-eastward, which 
also runs stronger about Maskat and on to Ras al Hadd, where it may 
attain about 10 to 40 miles per day. 


On the Makran coast the currents are dependent upon the prevailing 
winds, and though variable in strength, are least irregular during the 
south-west monsoon, when they generally set along the direction of 
the coast at from 10 to 30 miles per day, being stronger from Jashk 
towards the eastern part. During the north-east monsoon, and in 
the periods between the monsoons, the current is quite uncertain, 
though it sometimes sets to the westward at from 10 to 30 miles 
per day. 


The TIDES in the gulf of Persia are complicated, owing to the 
contracted and winding entrance, and the many islands and shoals 
in it; there is not much known about them. The rise and fall at 
springs varies in different parts between 6 and 13 feet, while at 
neaps it is from one to 8 feet. 

The semi-diurnal inequalities of height and time are very marked ; 
in the winter the night, and in the summer the day tide, is the superior 
while the second tide in either case is quite insignificant. The rise 
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and fall is affected by the winds, as is the general level of the sea, to 
the extent of a foot or more; the Shamal lowering the general level 
of the gulf, and the south-easter raising it. 

The highest tides occur about the August springs, which may be 
attributed to the heaping up (during June, July, and August) of the 
water of the Arabian Sea on its northern coast, due to the south-west 
monsoon. 

The tide wave takes about one hour in its passage from Maskat to 
the entrance of the gulf of Persia, and thence about 13 hours more 
to the head of the gulf. The time of high water at full and 
change, at Maskat is about 9} hours ; at Ras Musandam at 10 hours; 
at Basidu 12 hours; at Kais island 123 hours ; at Bahrein 6} hours ; 
at Bushire 74 hours, and at the bar of the Shatt al Arab 114 hours. 
Its progress in the deep water of the sea of Oman is much faster than 
in the shoaler water of the gulf. 

The turn of the tide stream, especially at the southern end of the 
gulf, is by no means coincident with the time of high and low water. 


In the gulf of Oman on the Batina coast, and outside Ras Jashk, 
the tide stream is almost imperceptible, though the rise and fall is — 
8 or 9 feet. As the sea narrows towards the Persian gulf, the stream 
begins to be felt, and is strong off Ras al Kuh, and in the part 
extending to the north beyond that cape. It increases in strength 
towards, and attains its greatest velocity at, the sharp turn at Ras 
Musandam, where it runs about 4 knots (and probably more at 
springs), with strong eddies and races near that cape, and between it 
and the Salama wa Binataha islets, which render a sailing vessel 
almost unmanageable. On the coast opposite, it is not so strong ; 
and may perhaps run at the rate of 2 or 3 knots off Guru. 

Here the stream continues to run three hours each way after the 
turn of the tide as shown by the gauge. 

The stream of flood (the ebb running in about the opposite direction) 
then sets over towards the Persian coast and islands, and to the 
westward along both sides of Larak, Hormuz, and Kishm islands at a 
rate of 2 to 3 knots an hour, and also to the south-westward along the 
coast of Oman at about one to 2 knots per hour. 

At the Tanb islands the stream runs 3 knots at springs, nearly East 
and West, and continues to run for 3 hours after high and low water. 


In its progress through the strait to the northward of Kishm island, 


the tide stream is retarded for about 2 hours, and does not arrive at 
Basidu until one hour before high water by the shore. 
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The tide runs strong through the chain of islands south of Ras 
Bistna, and at Kais island from one to 2 knots; the stream still being 
3 hours behind the times of high and low water by the shore. 


The tidal wave probably reaches Ras Rakkin and Ras Mutaf at 
about the same time, and the stream runs about one knot an hour. 


From Ras Rakkin the flood sets to the southward on both sides of 
the Bar al Katr coast at one and 14 knots per hour; and it also 
flows in from the eastward through and over the reefs south of 
Al Bida, meeting the flood stream which sets along shore from 
Abu Thabi towards the west, somewhere in the vicinity of Khor al 
Odaid. 


The flood sets to the southward along both shores of Bahrein 
island, and is strongly felt through the great reefs north of it. It 
also sets to the southward off al Katif, where it runs about 2 knots an 
hour. 


North of the Fusht al Yarim the stream sets East and West, about 
one knot an hour across the usual course of a vessel making Babrein 
_ (see page 125). It also sets about East and West through the islands 
near Farsi islet. 


It runs with increased strength at the corner formed by Ras Mutaf 
(where the water is much discoloured) ; thence to Bushire, and on the 
Arabian coast opposite, the tides are weak. 


At Kharag island, tides of one to 2 knots are experienced, setting 
N.W. and S.E.; and the strength increases as the rivers are approached. 
In the northern part of the gulf there is much less difference between 
the time of the turn of the stream and high or low water. At Karu 
and Kubbar islets, the tide sets one to 14 knots N.W. and S.E.; the 
flood also sets up along the Persian shore to Dilam, and thence W.S.W. 
to Ras Bahrgan. 


In the rivers the tide stream runs with considerable velocity, 
ordinarily 3 or 4 knots at springs, but when the snow melts on the 
mountains of Kurdistan, the ebb attains a velocity of 5 knots. -The 
stream of ebb runs 8 hours, and the flood only 4 or 5 hours ; the stream 
continues for some time after the rise and fall of the tide. 


The tidal wave occupies about 6 hours in its passage from the bar 
of the Shatt al Arab to Basra or Makil. 


The stream of tide is hardly perceptible between Gwatar and 
Jashk, at which latter place the flood sets to the westward into the 
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Persian gulf; at Gwadar the flood sets to the eastward along the 
coast, following its direction, to Karachi, and the river Indus. The 
ebb sets the reverse way, and all tides are influenced by the S.W. 
monsoon (see page 21). 


Waves.—tThe sea in the gulf of Persia gets up quickly, and is 
short and hollow. At the entrance, when the tide runs strong 
against a heavy Shamal the sea is particularly distressing, breaking 
very heavily ; it quickly subsides after a gale. It is often out of all 
proportion to the amount of wind experienced, and sometimes a 
high swell rolls for several hours, without any wind either preceding 
or following. Such a swell is generally, however, the forerunner of 
a gale. 

During a heavy Shamal, there is a very high sea off Maskat. The 
swell of the south-west monsoon rolls round Ras al Hadd and is felt 
off Maskat, and slightly, even near the entrance of the gulf. 


Swell.—From June to September a heavy swell, caused by the 
S.W. monsoon then blowing ia the Arabian sea, rolls in on the 
Makran coast. The set of the swell, which is fom W.S.W. or S.W. 
at Karachi, assumes a more southerly and even south-easterly 
direction on the western part of the coast, being from 8.S.W. at 
Gwadar, about South at Chahbar, and S.E. at Jashk. The strength 
of it decreases gradually from Gwadar te Jashk, and at the latter 
place is felt only as a low ground swell. The swell varies much, 
and during a break in the monsoon is often light; sometimes 
it disappears early in September, at other times it continues 
heavy the greater part of the month, but quite ceases by the end of 
it. The swell is much heavier than that due to the amount of wind 
on the coast. 

On the occurrence of a cyclone or storm in the Arabian sea con- 
siderable swell rolls up from the southward, or a heavy ground swell 
and surf is observed. During a severe Shamal, or north-wester, a high 
sea runs, which is felt even beyond Bombay. 


Pilots.—Formerly all ships took in pilots at Maskat for the gulf 
as far as Bushire, but this is now. seldom done. It seems to be an 
unnecessary expense, particularly as the men generally offering their 
services are not trustworthy, their knowledge being very local. 

Details of pilots for particular localities, as for the Shatt al Arab, 
where they are indispensable to a stranger without a chart of the 
approaches, will be found in the description of those ports. For 
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the river they can be obtained from Bushire, or sometimes at 
Linga. 

If pilots are taken on board for the Arab coast, it should be borne 
in mind that they are only to be depended upon for the immediate 
neighbourhood of their own homes or for certain localities. 


Health.—It is in the cold weather that fevers are most prevalent ; 
the so-called gulf fever, of the remittent type, is very dangerous, and 
convalescence is only possible by leaving the gulf. 


Cholera is not of frequent occurrence, and appears not to be 
brought by sea, but to travel down from the interior. 


Small-pox is frequently rife; a small encampment at a short 
distance from an Arab town is often a kind of lazaretto for this 
disease, and should be avoided by parties landing. 


Ophthalmia is common among the natives. 


Plague, of a mild nature, arises on rare occasions in Mesopotamia, 
but has not extended as far down as Basra for about 60 years. On 
| reports of its occurrence, the Gulf Ports are liable to be subjected to 
quarantine in Egypt or India. If no sickness has arisen during the 
voyage, ships pass the canal in quarantine. 

Yellow fever is unknown in the Persian gulf. 


The hot weather does not seem to be absolutely unhealthy ; the 
men suffer from aggravated prickly heat, boils, &c., but provided 
they are kept out of the sun, and ventilation attended to, there will 
probably be little serious sickness. As little work should be 
done uloft by day as possible; awnings are a sine gua non, and the 
men should sleep on deck (the dew does not appear to have an 
injurious effect). Nothing but absolute necessity can justify the 
exposure of the men to the sun, and white hats should be insisted 
on.* 


Towns.—The small towns in the Persian gulf are all very similar ; 
a square fort of rough stone with loop-holed towers at the angles, or 
several detached round towers. The Sheikh’s house and perhaps one 
or two others of stone, the others of mats made of date leaf stalks; a 
date grove in the immediate vicinity, and a detached tower or two 


* For those who may consider these remarks extravagant, the case of H.M.S. 
Liverpool, in August, 1821, may be recorded : through unacquaintance with the 
danger, this ship lost three lieutenants and 20 to 30 men in one day, frum the heat 
only, just as she entered the gulf on her passage to Bushire. The thermometer 
ranged from 108° to 106° : 
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near the wells, are the invariable components. They are generally 
built near some small creek or backwater, where there is a smooth place 
for hauling up the inhabitants’ boats. The large towns are sometimes 
walled round, and have a larger proportion of stone buildings. There 
are nowhere any pretensions to architecture, and seldom more than two 
stories to the houses. 


The water reservoirs are often a prominent feature in the towns on 
the Persian coast, or in their vicinity. They are either oblong and 

arched over, or circular, when they have domes built over them; being 
_ white, they are often conspicuous from seaward, particulary those with 
domes. 


Estimates of the population are very difficult to make ; the people 
reckon by the number of men, and give vague guesses when enquiries 
are made. The numbers given in this book for the villages and smaller 
towns, were mostly calculated upon the number of houses or boats that 
belonged to a place, or they were gathered from verbal information 
offered by the more intelligent men. 


The guns mounted on Arab fortifications are, almost without 
exception, old and useless. 


The navigator should not be surprised to find that towns and 
villages described in this book have disappeared, or that other towns 
not mentioned have sprung up. 


New places originate frequently through the secession of a certain 
number of families, who, being dissatisfied with the chief of their 
own tribe, emigrate and build a town of their own. Many villages and 
islands also, which had been abandoned in the pirate times are being 
gradually reoccupied. 


Productions and trade.—The great heat of the summer is very 
favourable to the growth of the date. The dates grown near the 
Shatt al Arab, said to be the finest in the world, are sent to all parts 
of Asia, also to Europe and to America ; quantities are also exported 
from the Batina coast. The date is the staple food of the Arabs. 


Pearls are the most important export of the Persian gulf, and the 
fishery gives employment to the greater part of the maritime 
population ; nearly all the pearls are exported to India. The season 
of the fishery is from May to September, during which time it is 
pursued with the greatest assiduity. During the latter month, 
when the date harvest also occurs, the towns and villages are nearly 
deserted. 
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From 2,000 to 2,500 boats are employed, ranging from 10 to 
50 tons burden, the crews varying from 8 to 30 men. In 1895 the 
value of pearls exported from the ports on the Arab coast of the gulf is 
given as £444,444. 


The right of fishing is common to everyone, but the Arabs of 
different towns avpear to have an understanding about their respective 
fishing grounds. Thus Kuweit boats fish as far south as Jezirat Abu 
Ali, the Bahrein boats from thence to Arzana island, the Abu Thabi 
aud Sharja boats to the south and east of that island. 


Nearly all the towns on the Arab side, and many on the Persian, 
send boats to the fishery. 


Abu Thabi sends a greater number than any other town, viz., 600 ; 
Bahrein is next with 400; and so on, down to small villages fitting 
out only 10 boats. 


The proceeds of the fishery pass into the hands of a small number 
of wealthy Arab merchants residing at Linga and Kais on the Persian ; 
and Bahrein, Abu Thabi, and Sharja on the Arab coast. 


The fishery is pursued on any banks where the bottom is hard and 
level without rugged rocks, and not at a greater depth than 12 or 13 
fathoms ; the general Arab name for such a bank is Heir. It appears 
that the longest time a diver can remain under water does not exceed 
one minute and a half. 


A few large boats leave Bahrein and the ports of Oman to fish for 
pearls at Sokotra, and on the north-east coast of Africa, in the cold 
season, returning in time for the fishing season in the gulf. A 
large trade has sprung up in mother of pearl, the oyster shells 
formerly considered valueless, are now an important export, chiefly 


to Europe. 


Exports.—From Persia the principal exports are wool, cotton, 
carpets, hides, dried fruit, almonds, wheat, gum, silk, tobacco, horses, 
rosewater, &c., the value of which from Bushire, Linga, and Bandar 
Abbas, in 1895, amounted to £1,271,167. 


The Imports to those three places in that year amounted to 
£1,938,845, the principal articles being cotton and woollen goods, 
arms, metal articles, tea, sugar, kerosene, coffee, indigo, &ec. 


Direct trade with England from Basra is carried on by English 
merchants of Baghdad, by lines of steamers running through the 
Suez canal to Aden, and thence to Maskat, Bushire, and Basra. The 
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imports in 1896 for the chief articles amounted to £677,343, and the 
. exports to £394,634. 


An important trade in opium from Bandar Abbas and Bushire is 
carried on, which, in 1895, was valued at £232,211. 


Corn and a few asses are exported to the Mauritius from Maskat, 
also salt and salt fish. Shark fins, &c. are sent to India for the China 
market. Salt and a little sulphur is also exported. An increasing 
trade with England by steamer is being developed. 


Steamers conduct most of the traffic between the principal ports of 
the gulf, and have almost monopolised the trade from them to India. 
A few sailing vessels remain, and local carrying is performed in native 
craft. 


On the Makran coast the trade is insignificant, and mostly 
conducted in native vessels. The native boats are called Dangi, 
Machwa, and Batil ; the largest are about 80 tons burden, and trade 
to the Persian gulf, Maskat, Karachi, Bombay, and a few to the 
Malabar coast. They are all latteen rigged. 


The exports are a small quantity of dates of fine quality, wool, 
ghee, salt fish, and shark fins, the latter for the Chinese market ; 
also a large quantity of pish, a palm leaf used for making matting, 
and a little cotton. The imports by sea are English piece goods, 
rice, timber, &c., the trade being almost entirely in the hands of 
the Banyans. 


The sea near the coast abounds with fish of excellent quality, 
which forms the chief part of the food of the maritime inhabitants, 
and is largely salted for export ; it can generally be obtained cheaply 
from any of the numerous fishing boats. 


Camels are bred in large numbers, also sheep and goats, but they 
are not exported. 


Trade with the interior is very limited on account of the insecurity 
and scarcity of the roads; it is carried on by caravans of camels, 
which come to Gwadar, Sonmiyani, Pasni, and Ormara. 


The trade of the districts west of Gwadar is trifling, and is carried 
on by Maskat boats, which visit the coast for salt fish, pish, ghee, 
and a little wool. The trade of Gwadar is more extensive, and has 
much increased since the establishment of the English telegraph office ; 
the other trading ports are Pasni, Ormara, and Sonmiy4ni, which are 
quite insignificant. | 
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Roads.—There are no proper roads, and wheeled vehicles are 
almost unknown. 


Communication with the interior is entirely by beasts of burden, 
camels, mules, and asses; the roads are merely tracks made by 
passing caravans, often follow the beds of watercourses, and are 
hardly perceptible to a stranger. 


Communication.—A weekly steamer runs with the mail 
between Bombay and Basra, calling at Karachi, Bandar Abbas, 
Linga, Bahrein, Bushire, and Fao. The mail steamer between 
Karachi and the Persian gulf also calls every fortnight at Gwadar, 
Maskat, and Jashk, both going and returning. 


An English Company and the Turkish Government run frequent 
steamers between J3asra and Baghdad, and a steamer runs on the 
Karun river to Ahwaz. 


Telegraph.—There are submarine cables in the Persian gulf 
with stations at Fao, Bushire, and Jashk, where messages are 
received for all parts of the world. Any vessel hooking the cable 
with her anchor, or otherwise damaging it, is earnestly requested to 
comraunicate with the telegraph department as soon as_ possible, 
giving all details of the accident. There is one cable between 
Bushire and Fao, two between Bushire and Jashk, and thence one 
to Gwadar and Karachi. 


There is a land line of telegraph along the coast of Makran, and 
messages for any part of the world are received at the stations, viz., 
Ormara, Gwadar, Chahbar, and Jashk. A light would be shown at 
any of the telegraph stations if a vessel were expected, or a blue 
light answered if signals were observed. 

Native craft.—Part of the trade between the gulf and India, the 
Red sea, and the east coast of Africa, is carried on in native vessels 
called baghalas. They are from 100 to 400 tons, are clumsily rigged 
with a huge main-mast and latteen sail, and small latteen mizen ; 
and do not go to sea in the south-west monsoon. They sail well in 
moderate winds. 

The smaller vessels used in the pearl fishery and for the coasting 
trade, of from 10 to 120 tons, are called batils, and bakaras ; they are 
rigged similarly to the baghalas. 


Piracy on European vessels within the gulfs of Persia or Oman 
need not be apprehended, though an isolated case of an attack by a 
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local gang of land robbers upon an English mail steamer at Basra 
occurred in 1872. 

*Petty piracies on native boats take place occasionally on the coast 
of al Katr. To the southward of Ras all Hadd a vessel grounding 
would certainly be plundered by the Bedawin. 

Salutes.—The Arab chiefs attach much importance to a salute 
from a ship of war. The usual salute is of 3 guns; the more 
important chiefs receive 5 guns ; but the Sultan of Maskat is saluted 
with 21 guns. 

The salutes will always at once be returned. 


Obtaining information.—It is most difficult to get trustworthy 
information from the Arabs, and little that they impart can be 
relied upon. 


Presents.—A vessel anchoring off an Arab town is besieged for 
medical aid; strong aperients, opium, mercury, eye medicines, 
caustic for sores, and lint, are the articles generally asked for. The 
most acceptable presents for any services rendered, are, firearms, 
fine grain powder, lead cutlery, small telescopes, cloth, looking 
glasses, coloured silk handkerchiefs, gun flints, and watches. 


Buoys, Lighthouses, Docks.—In the Khor al Kafka, the 
western channel into the Shatt al Arab, some buoys have been 
placed by the British India Steam Navigation Company ; there are 
buoys also at the entrance to Bahrein, and a buoy at Bandar Abbas. 

Beacons, or artificial land-marks are rare and insignificant. 

There are no lighthouses. A weak, unreliable light is shown at 
Fao. \ 

There are no docks, or any accommodation for repairing ships, 
with the exception of a small mud dock, for river steamers, at Makil, 
(the property of Messrs. Lynch), where there is also some repairing 
plant for such vessels. 


PASSAGES TO AND FROM THE PERSIAN GULF AND 
MAKRAN COAST. 

Full-powered Steam Vessels.f—Special directions appear 
to be scarcely necessary for passages between India, Aden, or 
the east coast of Africa and the Persian Gulf. During the south- 
west monsoon, June to September, a steamer leaving Bombay for 

* In November, 1897, a Karachi dhow in the Shatt al Arab reported to H.M.S. 
Pigeon that she had been boarded in the night by about 20 Arab pirates who had 
killed two men and completely ransacked the dhow. 


7 See Admiralty chart showing tracks followed, No. 1,077, and “ Ocean passages 
for the World, 1896.” 
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the Gulf, after making an offing, should keep to the northward of 
the direct course to Maskat until in latitude 24° North. From 
Kar&échi she should keep along the Makran coast until past Chahbér. 
A vessel proceeding to Aden should keep close along the coast of 
Arabia ; the monsoon would he strongest between Ras Madraka and 
Khoriya Morya. After passing cape Fartak it is much less violent, 
A stenmer from the east coast of Africa would do well to pass 
Sokotra eastward of longitude 56° E., in order to avoid the counter- 
current and confused sea found to the westward of that meridian. 


VESSELS WITH SAIL AND AUXILIARY STEAM POWER.* 


South-west Monsoon.—tThe passages from the Gulf to India 
are made direct, but a vessel shou!d get on the parallel of Kundari 
(Kenery) island before making the land, to ensure being to windward 
of the port. 


From the Gulf to Aden a vessel should stand away to the south- 
eastward, passing well westward of the Laccadive group, until in 
latitude 7° to 9° N., when the wind becomes light, the water smooth, 
and the westing can be made by steam alone until in about 
longitude 61° E. and latitude 7° N., when the vessel may be eased 
off to the north-westward under fore and aft sails. Care should be 
taken to give Sokotra and the Abd al Kuri islands an ample berth, 
by not going northward of the 10th parallel until reaching the 53rd 
meridian, as the current generally sets strongly towards these groups. 
Guardafui should be rounded closely. 


North-east Monsoon.—Passages either way between the Gulf 
and India require no special remark. From places south of the line 
an auxiliary steamer bound to the gulf should cross the equator in 
about longitude 70° E. and make a north course until in the latitude 
of the Laccadives, where she coule keep more to the north-westward 
to make the high land south-east of Maskat. 


From Aden to Maskat such a vessel should keep close along the 
Arabian coast as long as the weather continued moderate, using 
steam and sail, and taking every advantage of a shift of wind, and 
might thus make her passage ; but if the monsoon was too fresh, and 
sea too heavy, she should stand off to E.S.E. under steam and sail. 
The wind will gradually draw to the northward, or westward of 
North, as the vessel advances eastward. When in about longitude 


* See Admiralty chart showing tracks followed, No. 1,078, and “ Ocean passages 
for the World.” 
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68° or 69° E. it would be well to steam due North to about latitude 
19° N., whence a ship should be able to fetch Ras al Hadd on the star- 
board tack, and thence the Persian Gulf. 


SAILING VESSELS. 

Bombay to the Gulf.—In September and October, the months 
of light variable winds, the passage is tedious ; light north-westerly 
winds prevail. There will be no advantage in keeping near the 
coast to the north of Bombay. In September the remains of the 
monsoon swell will be still felt. 

If bound to Maskat a course as nearly direct as possible should be 
made, but if bound to the gulf, a ship should keep more towards the 
Makran side of the gulf of Oman. 

In November, December, January, and February the passage is 
facilitated by the north-east monsoon. A ship should keep to the 
Kathiawar coast until arriving in latitude 23° or 234° N., and then stand 
across to the westward. ‘The weather is generally fine and clear, 
breezes from moderate to strong (4 to 6); but with the gulf of Kutch 
open, north-east squalls with heavy rain sometimes occur; strong 
S.W. or S.E. winds of short duration have been experienced in this 
locality during these months. 

In November, May, or June, a cyclone may be experienced in the 
Arabian sea, south of latitude 24° N., but they do not appear to reach 
as far as the Makran coast. 

The track of these storms is either along the coast of India to 
the northward and north-westward, or more westerly towards the 
Arabian coast. 

The north-east wind may possibly be carried to Maskat or Ras al 
Kuh, if a Nashi is blowing in the gulf of Oman; more probably, the 
north-east wind will be lost in about longitude 62° or 63° E., and after 
a small zone of variable winds, a north-wester or light north-westerly 
~ winds in the gulf of Oman be experienced. 

As a vessel would probably either have light airs with a lee current, 
or a strong north-wester (either of which would render her passage 
up the coast very tedious), she should not close the Arabian coast 
till Maskat bears to the southward of S.W. 

In March and April, when north-westers prevail on the coast of 
India, and the land wind is light and uncertain, little is to be gained 
by keeping in with the land. A ship should make a direct course 
across, taking advantage of every shift of wind to make northing. 


See the Admiralty Wind and Current Atlas for Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, also ‘“ Ocean passages for the World.” 
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In May, or early in June, on leaving Bombay, every slant of wind 
should be used to make westing, so as to benefit when the strong 
S.W. or W.S.W.. winds set in at the beginning of the monsvon. 
Heavy gales from the S.W. are sometimes ex perienced in these months 
before the monsoon bursts, which usually is early in June, with thick 
weather, heavy squalls, and rain ; it sets in somewhat sooner on the 
south-east coast of Arabia than at Bombay. 

Very violent squalls from West and N.W. and unsettled weather 
are experienced sometimes in May on the coast of India; after 
which there is a period of light winds and unsettled weather, with 
frequent S.W. sea breezes in the afternoon, lasting for 3 days at a 
time, until the setting in of the south-west monsoon in the first half 
of June. 

In May, or early in June, also in October or November, cyclones 
are sometimes experienced in the Arabian sea. All ships leaving 
Bombay in May should be prepared for meeting the first burst of the 
monsoon before reaching the Persian gulf. 

Leaving Bombay for the Gulf in June (after the south-west 
monsoon has set in), July, and August, it is the practice to run down 
to the south-east trade on the south of the equator, to make the 
southern passage. 

No instance is recorded of a sailing vessel beating directly across, 
which left Bombay, between the 15th of June and the end of July, 
but it has been repeatedly done by ships leaving early in June or at 
the beginniug of August. 

Some years the monsoon is much heavier than it is at others, and 
there are often breaks of moderate weatler of uncertain duration. 
Probably a vessel would do best between latitude 21° and 24° N.; 
farther to the southward the weather would be heavier, while it 
would not be advisable to get too near the Makran coast, where there 
would be a heavy swell and lee current, and where also the monsoon 
does not always blow home. 


The Southern Passage.—Bombay to Maskat.—South- 
west Monsoon.—Sailing vessels making this passage after the 
setting in of the south-west monsoon, run down south of the equator 
into the south-east trade to make their westing. After working out 
of Bombay harbour into 15 or 20 fathoms water, a vessel may steer 
down the coast, keeping in soundings of from 40 to 50 fathoms ; 
this is advisable to prevent running on the easternmost of the 
Laccadive group, as, owing to the thick, overcast, rainy weather that 


See chart of the Arabian Sea, No, 9, and “ Ocean passages of the World.” 
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may be expected, observations may not be obtainable for days 
together. After passing these islands, as little easting as possible 
should be made, as the south-east trade is fallen in with sooner to 
the westward than to the eastward. The wind will be from 
S.W. to W.S.W., with hard westerly and west-north-westerly squalls, 
accompanied by heavy rain. A §.S.E. current of from 20 to 30 miles 
u day will be experienced. 

As the equator is approached, the weather becomes finer and the 
wind more moderate ; and, on the equator, light airs and calms, with 
cloudy weuther, and possibly rain, may be experienced. ‘This weather 
will continue until the south-east trade is fallen in with, which is 
generally in from 5° to 6° S. latitude, but it varies ; it is sometimes 
met in 1° S., at others not northward of 8° S., or even 9° S. latitude. 
A vessel may run down her westing as soon as she is fairly in the 
trade wind, but vessels are generally obliged to pass southward of the 
Chagos archipelago. 

On getting the south-eust trade, a course should be shaped to pass 
about 100 miles north-eastward of the Seychelles islands, and probably 
little time would be lost in sighting them for a fresh departure. The 
equator should be re-crossed on the meridian of 56° or 57° E. The 
trade wind will be steady and strong with fine weather, and carried 
as far as the equator, gradually veering to South and S.W., continuing 
moderate until in about 4° N., when the south-west monsoon will 
increase, aud reach its greatest strength in about 10° N. 

Cross the parallel of Socotra on the meridian of 58° E., and 
maintain a weatherly course in the event of the monsoon hanging to 
the westward, and to allow for the easterly current that will be 
experienced. 

The weather will moderate and become more hazy as Ras al Hadd 
is neared, and the monsoon will be lost when that point bears South, 
and probably be succeeded by light variable winds, with a north- 
westerly current. 

On rounding the cape the sudden change from the comparatively 


cool weather of the monsoon to damp stifling heat will be severely 
felt. 


The GULF to BOMBAY.—In the North-east monsoon 
the wind is generally favourable for getting out of the gulf of Oman, 
N.W. or N.E. winds prevailing, and any current that there may be, 
setting to the south-eastward. A vessel should keep to the northward 
of the direct course, and pass near the Kathiawar coast, where the 


See chart, No. 9, and “ Ocean Passages of the World.” 
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north-easterly wind is stronger. After March north-westers will be 
experienced. 


.In the South-west monsoon, it is somewhat tedious to get 
clear of the gulf of Oman, for light south-easterly winds or calms are 
common, with a heavy swell rolling up from South or S.S.E., and the 
current on the Arabian coast setting to the N.W. 

The monsoon will first be felt in about longitude 60° E., blowing 
from the southward, and veering to S.W. and W.S.W. as easting is 
made. 

A vessel should steer so as to be ont he parallel of Kundari island, 
when in about 40 fathoms, to ensure being well to windward of the 
entrance to Bombay harbour. . 

_ Steady monsoon weather, with perhaps occasional squalls, will be 
experianced: with a heavy sea, until on the edge of soundings ; when 
the sea becomes worse, and rain squalls with thick weather will be the 
rule, so that probably no observations will be obtainable. 

The current will be found setting to East or ae 12 to 15 miles 
a day. 


-INDIA to the GULF.—In the south-west monsoon, a 
vessel from any part of India south of Bombay, would have to make 
the southern passage. 

In the north-east monsoon, she should work up the Malabar 
coast with the Jand and sea breezes, and proceed as if from 
Bombay. 

In March, April, or May, when the land winds on the Malabar 
coast are weer it would be better to make a direct passage across. 


CAPE of GOOD HOPE to the GULF.—In the south- 
west monsoon the passage would be the ordinary track of vessels 
to Bombay, up to the equator, and from thence as directed in the 
latter part of the Southern passage to the gulf from India. 

In the north-east monsoon the passage should be made by the 
Malabar coast and Bombay, thence as detailed for that season. 


RED SEA to the GULF.—In the south-west monsoon, 
after getting the monsoon in longitude 51° East, a vessel would have 
no difficulty in running up the Arabian coast. She should not keep 
too close in, as the weather would be hazy; and very near the land 
the wind sometimes falls light. The current sets to the N.E. along 
the coast. : 


See the Admiralty Wind and Current Atlas for the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, and “Ocean Passages of the World.” 
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In the north-east mongoon, the passage is very tedious 
for sailing vessels, and seldom attempted. It would occupy about 
six weeks. Vessels should work along the Arabian coast, taking 
advantage of every shift of wind. Should the current be strong 
in-shore, it is better to stand out 60 or 80 miles from the land; but 
should the wind be light, advantage should be taken of the tides and 
land winds in-shore, anchoring when requisite. The current, which 
generally sets to the westward, will sometimes set to,the windward for 
three or four days together, about the full and change of the moon. 
Sudden gales from North to N.W., called belad, are experienced near 
the coast between cape ,Fartak and Masira island ;* though the 
weather generally is fine, with the wind from about E.N.E. or in the 
direction of the coast, and more eaeieny at a distance from it. 
Its force seldom amounts to 5. - : 

Challenger bank: is reported to be in lat. 22° 29'N., and 40 miles 
from Ras al Hadd, with 13 fathoms water on it (see page 43). 

Bombay to the Makran coast.—Passages are easily made 
during the North-east monsoon, but are often tedious in October 
from calms, and in March and April from head winds. 

Off the gulf of Kutch it sometimes blows hard from S.W. to S.E. 
and from N.E., in December to’ Rebruary; but these gales do not last 
more than a day. 

There is said to be an indraught into the gulf of Kutch, which is 
doubtless due to the influence of the flood tide ; the soundings are a 
good guide. In May the passage along the Makran coast would 
probably be tedious, owing to calms, or strong’ westerly breezes. 
From September to April inclusive, a vessel may stand or work 
along the coast with the land and sea breezés, or anchor in one of the 
bays if a strong contrary wind be experienced. 

In the south-west monsoon, a well-found vessel aa be 
able to work up from Bombay to Karachi, and thence to the 
gulf, although she would have a heavy swell and a lee set (see 
page 32), A good offing should be made off Bombay before 

* The belad blows when the sky is a beautiful pale blue, sometimes light 
streaky white clouds in an arched form hang over the land, and the outline of 
the hills is sharp and well defined. The atmosphere becomes exceedingly dry, 
and clouds of sand are driven off by this wind. It blows in very violent and 
sudden gusts, and changes about from N.W. to N.E. It lasts three, seven, or 
even ten days, and is dangerous to vessels near the shore, for when calm at 


night the gusts will come down (at short intervals) without any warning, except 
the noise on the water. | 

See the Admiralty Wind and Current Atlas for the Pacific, Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans, and “ Ocean Passages of the World.” 
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standing to the northward. After passing Diu head the weather 
may be more moderate, and the wind more southerly ; do not shoal 
under 30 fathoms off the Kathiawar coast. A vessel should avoid 
standing into Sonmiyani bay. 

The haziness of the weather, and the lee current, render care and 
attention very necessary when approaching the Makran coast in this 


season. 
Native vessels do not go to sea in June and July. 


The passage along the Makran coast towards India can be made 
without difficulty, except in December and January, when delay 
would probably be caused by north-easters. 


If bound to the southward from the Makran coast, in April, May, 
early in June, October, or November, with gloomy weather, falling 
barometer, and southerly swell, it should be remembered that a 
cyclone may probably be blowing to the southward. The course 
these storms travel is from about N.N.W. to W.N.W. or more 
westerly ; they are of rare occurrence in the Arabian sea. 


NAVIGATION OF THE PERSIAN GULF. 


Steam Vessels.—No special directions for steam vessels are 
required, as they would shape courses from point to point, but the 
information given hereafter to sailing ships may be found useful. 


SAILING VESSELS. 


General Remarks.—The passage up the gulf is more tedious 
than that down. 


A vessel merely passing up and down the gulf should keep on the 
Persian coast, which is generally high, with salient features, mostly 
deep-to, and has but few outlying hidden dangers. Except at the 
entrance, the Arabian coast is very low, and is fronted for a great 
distance from the shore by extensive reefs. 


Te numerous islands and strong tides, near the entrance, and the 
frequency of bad weather, calls for vigilance and great care. Strong 
breezes, and sudden shifts of wind, set in with but little or no 
warning. 

During Shamals (especially in the summer), and while the Nashi 
of the southern part of the gulf is blowing in the winter, the very 
hazy state of the atmosphere so completely obscures the land 


See “Ocean Passages of the World,” 
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that the surf on the beach may be the first intimation of its 
proximity, 

Passages up the Persian Gulf.—Vessels hound up the gulf 
frequently call at Maskat, and the Arabian coast is generally made. 
In the fine season it will usually be visible at a great distance, 
especially at sunset. The mass of high land between Ras Abu Déid 
and Sur is that first seen, and the Devil’s Gap will be easily 
recognised. A vessel working up from the southward should keep 
about 50 miles from the coast to avoid the light airs and south-easterly 
current that would be experienced near the shore. 

In the south-west monsoon, Ras al Hadd should be passed conve- 
niently close-to ; the high land at this season would probably not be 
visible until off Sur or Kalhat, and may not be seen at all, if a ship 
is far from the shore, owing to the hazy state of the air. The high 
land often shows about sunset. 

Maskat can be made without difficulty at this season, but care 
‘must be taken not to run to leeward if bound for that place. 


Maskat to the entrance of the Gulf.—With a fair wind a 
vessel from Maskat to the gulf can shape her course to pass at a 
convenient distance from Ras al Kuh and the Quoins. With a 
north-wester it would be preferable to stand well over towards the 
Persian shore, and work up along it, to avoid the lee current and 
heavier swell of the Arabian side. 


The Persian coast is deep-to and safe to approach to the 
eastward of cape Jashk, but the shore is low and the hills a 
considerable distance inland, so it should be given a good berth at 
night. 

It continues low on this coast as far as Hormiz, and the hills in 
the background render it difficult to judge the distance off. The 
lead is but little guide. | 

Arabian coast.—It is not advisable to stand over too close to 
the Arab coast in working to the northward from Ras al Kuh, as the 
wind is generally lost, or becomes baffling under the mountains ; 
the tides are very strong (especially north of Umm al Faiyarin) and 
the water too deep for anchoring. 

Sailing vessels should not pass very close to the Quoins. or to the 
southward of them, unless with a strong fair wind; and even then 
the breeze is seldom carried past these islands. The tide sets about 


See “ Ocean Passages of the World,” 
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N.W. and S.E. in their vicinity, and is very strong, with eddies and 
races to the southward of them. 


Entrance of gulf to Tanb island.—From Ras al Kuh to 
Henjam island the tides are strong quite across the sea, and have a 
material effect on a vessel’s progress. On rounding the Quoins in 
a working breeze a good stretch should be made over towards Larak 
island; in light winds a vessel might be carried to the north-east of 
it by the flood tide, which should be looked out for at night. 


It is high water at full and change at Musandam at about 
10 hours, but the stream of flood runs for 3 hours longer, and 
the stream of ebb continues for 3 hours after low water by the 
shore. 


The Sham4l blows here from W.S.W. to S,W., and a vessel] should 
guard against getting too close to the leeward (eastern) shore, Good 
shelter may be found if required, at Hormuz, or Kishm roads, 


Between the Quoins and Tanb there is a good stretch for working, 
though care must be exercised in standing towards the flat off the 
south-west end of Kishm island ; discoloured water will indicate its 
edge, where fishing boats often anchor. 


The tide makes a strong ripple over Coote bank, and runs at the 
rate of 2 to 3 knots at springs. 


Tanb to Kais.—From Tanb a vessel proceeding up the gulf 
would pass near Farur island (which shows well at night, unless the 
weather is very hazy) and Kais. In working from Tanb to Kais in 
light winds, it is advisable to keep to the northward of the Tanb 
islands, to be able to anchor if the wind dies away and the ae be 
unfavourable, a 


The Arabian coast is rarely approached by vessels working up; if 
making a long tack to the southward, it is advisable to be in towards 
the Persian coast by daybreak, for if there is no land wind the 
north-wester' always draws round a few points off the shore about 
that time.. : 


If becalmed near any of the islands, attention should be paid to the 
drift. Ifa strong north-wester sets in, a vessel may find shelter close 
in-shore anywhere east of Bistana, in Mughda or Charak bays, or on the 
east side of Kais. 


In north-westers, less sea will be found by working up near - the 
Persian coast, 
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' Kais to the Mutdf* bank.—With a leading -wind:s vessel 
would make the best of her way, passing at a convenient distance 
from Hindarébi and Sheikh Shuaib, and thence in elear weather, with 
the excellent landmarks, would have no difficulty in verifying her 
position, and shaping her course to pass outside the Mutaf bank. 
The muddy appearance of the water on it, which extends some miles 
outside the shoal, is a good indication of approach towards it by day. 


A depth of 15 fathoms will lead well outside Ras Mutaf in thick 
weather, or at night; but the soundings must not be depended upon 
if the ship’s position is not fairly well known, on account of the deep 
water (30 to 40 fathoms) which exists S.E. by E. of the shoal, from 
whence a vessel] may pass through 15 fathoms directly into danger. 


In working from Kais ‘to Ras al Mutaf, a vessel, would find 
smoother water inside the island. To the southward the 20-fathoms 
contour-line would be far enough to stand over, but when. up to the 
west end of Sheikh Shuaib island, a ship should not stand off farther 
than 30 miles from the island, on account of the dangerous eae 
Allum shoal (see page 249). . mm 4 

If the position is not well known when hereabouts, a , vessel should 
sight “Sheikh Shuaib for a good departure, and if convenient could 
work to the westward between this island and the mainland, where 
there is anchoring ground and no danger ; but the sandy shoal off the 
low ‘north-east point, and the west ae of ine island, must neither 


i 


be approached too closely. ; 

If ‘caught in a north-wester, aholiar « can be had in Chira bay, off 
the east end of Sheikh Shuaib, or at Shiwu. In a north-wester a. 
vessel, by making ‘short tacks in-shore, could get up from Tahiri to 
Ras al Mut4f, when ‘there would ‘be too much soa outside. There | i8 
good shelter under this shoal. 

The lead i is little or no guide in passing Kais, ‘Hindardbi, or Sheikh 
Shuaib ; the deep water heing 80 close to the islands. . 


‘Ras al Mutaf. to Bushire,—From a position about 10 miles 
to the south-westward of Mukhaila island, or thereabouts, a direct 
course can be shaped: to pass about 6 miles outside the Bushire 
peninsula, off which the Bushire towers would be seen to the north- 
eastward.. The above course would take a ship from 6 to 10 miles off 
the coast, in 15-to 17 fathoms, decreasing to 12 fathoms. off Ras Halila. 


* Ras al Mutaf bank is reported to ‘be extended to the westward and southward. 
—H.M,.S, Sphina, 1892. 
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The coast mountains are conspicuous, but the shore is very low by 
Ras al Khan, and is sometimes nearly overflowed. 


A vessel bound for Bushire harbour should try to make Ras Halila, 
off which the 10-fathoms contour-line is 4 miles distant. By careful 
attention to the lead she should stand in to 6 fathoms, and run along 
shore in that depth until off the harbour (see page 274). 

In working up from Ras al Mutdf, a vessel should only stand off 
for about 40 miles from the Persian coast, in order not to approach 
Rennie shoal, or Farsi and Arabi islets. On getting above the Asses 
Ears, a ship should stand in to 10 fathoms, when desirous of making 
Bushire. 


Bushire to the Shatt al Arab.—From a position off Bushire 
a vessel can make direct for the outer buoy of the Shatt al Arab, which 
can be easily made out in moderate weather ; but if the weather be 
thick and the ship’s position uncertain, a vessel should endeavour to 
strike soundings on the Maidan Ali, and steer westward in 5 fathoms 
until the buoy is sighted. A good departure should be taken from 
Kharag (see pages 23 and 288). 


From the Shatt al Arab down the gulf.—Few remarks 
seem necessary. If, after leaving the bar, a south-easter suddenly sets 
in, a vessel must carry on to get out to sea, as a pilot in that case 
would not attempt to recross the bar. If obliged to anchor, the blow 
would be ridden out better on the Maidan Ali, where it is said the 
force of the sea is less than in the channels, or farther to seaward. 


It would not be advisable to stand into Naband bay for shelter in 
the event of a south-easter, as, if a Sham4l followed, it would be 
almost an impossibility for a sailing vessel to get out. Nakhilu bay 
is the best place for anchorage under these circumstances. 

When running before a north-wester, the extreme haziness of the 
air renders the greatest caution necessary in making or passing any of 
the islands, the lead being little or no guide. Fardr is the easiest to 
see, it being dark coloured, high, and clean-to, except a small ledge 
on its west side. . 

Shelter may be found in a Kaus, either in Chérak or Mughi bays, 
but it would be necessary to anchor well up, where there would be 
shelter in a Shamil, or a ship must be ready to weigh at a moment’s 
notice. Between Linga and the Basidu flat there is not mnch sea 
in easterly winds, There is good anchorage behind Hormiz in a 
south-easter, 
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The Quoins to Maskat.—The coast of Batina should he 
avoided ; it is a lee shore in a north-easter, and in the summer the 
current often sets along it to the north-westward. 'A vessel, therefore, 
having passed Ras al Kuh, should shape a course for Maskat; or in 
the summer steer to the eastward of the direct course, until on the 
meridian of that place. In the south-west monsoon the swell will be 
felt rolling up from the south-eastward, even off Ras al Kuh. A 
vessel not intending to call at Maskat in this season should get into 
about latitude 24° N. before opening Ras al Hadd, as the wind 
sometimes hangs at from South to S.S.E., with a heavy sea. 
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CHAPTER‘ II. 


' ARABIAN COAST.—RAS AL HADD TO MASKAT. 
Variation in 1898, 0° 5’ E. 


RAS AL HADD.—In latitude 22° 32’ N., longitude 59° 48’ E., 
is a low sandy point, difficult to make out ; the little town of al Hadd, 
with a few date trees and three round towers, lies one mile S.W. of it. 
A fourth round tower stands detached on Ras Dhaletya on the shore 
of Khor al Hajar. The town consists of a number of mat huts, 
and contains about 700 of the Beni Ghazal tribe, who are civil, 
as are the inhabitants of all towns north of this. It is subject to 
the Sultan of Maskat. The authority of that prince south of this 
point is quite nominal. 


Supplies.—A few goats may be procured here, and there is 
abundance of fish. Fairly good water, but only in small quantities, 
may be obtained. 


Anchorage.—aA vessel can anchor with al Hadd town, West, in 
8 to 10 fathoms, coral, half to three-quarters of a mile off shore ; the 
water shoals rapidly from 10 fathoms to 7, 6, and 5 fathoms, the 
bottom being distinctly visible, This anchorage is quite exposed to 
all winds from the sea. In the S.W. monsoon, the best anchorage 
would be between the entrances to Khor al Hajar and Khor Jarama, 
in 12 fathoms, a quarter of a mile from the shore, 


Tides.—lIt is high water, full and change, at 9h. 30m.; springs 
rise 9 feet. 


The currents near the cape are variable and strong, and are much 
influenced by the prevailing winds. See also page 20. 


Soundings.—North of Ras al Hadd the depths are considerable 
beyond half a mile off shore ; east of it, the 100-fathoms bank extends 
nearly 4 miles, and the 20-fathoms contour-line one mile from 
the shore. This bank is famous for large fish. There is no known 


See chart, No. 10e. 
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danger.on the coast between Ras al. Hadd and Ras ash Shajar, 40 
miles to the north-west. 


Between Ras al Hadd and Sur, .14 miles to the westward, the 
100-fathoms contour-line is at an average distance of 3 miles off the 
shore, but from thence to Karyat as Saghira the bank of soundings 
Darrows, and is often less than a mile in breadth. 


Challenger bank.—About 40 miles East of Ras al Hadd, dis- 
coloured water with ripplings was observed from H.M.S. Challenger 
in 1830, and two casts of 13 fathoms were obtained, with no bottom 
at 65 fathoms soon afterwards, the sea having resumed its natural 
colour. It has not since been found by vessels repeatedly sent to 
search for it (see page 35). 

The. coast changes its direction at Ras al Hadd and thence runs 
about W. by N. to the town of Sur. Cliffs commence 2 miles west nOr 
the cape, and extend for 6 miles. 


KHOR AL HAJAR* is a small and shallow inlet, used by 
fishing boats, having its entrance between low cliffs that lie 2 miles 
W. by S. of Ras al Hadd. There are 3} fathoms in. the entrance, 
but it soon shallows to 14 fathoms ; the inner half of the inlet is dry 
at low water spring tides. Its direction is-S.S.E. for half a mile, and 
then East one mile, reaching close to the back of the town of al Hadd. 
A small vessel can anchor near the entrance in 4 to 5 fathoms, but 
would have no shelter from the N.W. 


KHOR JARAMA,®* the entrance to which is 1} miles West of 
Khor al Hajar, is a large shallow basin with a tortuous entrance a 
mile long, and only 150. yards broad, between cliffs 60 feet high. Its 
length inside is 2} miles in a N.W. and S.E. direction ; and breadth 
one mile. A white stone conical beacon 10 feet high stands on 
Ras Darra du Buraij, the eastern point of entrance. The depths 
are 4 to 6 fathoms, mud, between the points; but at a quarter 
of a mile farther in, shoal ground with a depth of 7 or 8 feet extends 
from the western shore, leaving on the east side a channel only 60 
yards wide from cliff to shoal. The southern shore is low, with 
& mangrove swarop, but - there is an isolated black flat- -topped 
hill on its S.W. side, which. ts a good mark, This harbour is 
easily accessible to steam vessels drawing less than 15 feet water, and 
affords excellent shelter. 


* See plan, No, 228, and plan of Khor Jarama, on No, 10c. 
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Anchorage.—In the S.W. monsoon there is u good anchorage on 
the bank off the entrance to Khor Jarama, half a mile from the 
shore in 10 or 12 fathoms, mud and sand, with the low west point 
apparently half-way across the entrance channel, and Ras al Hadd 
tower E. by S.28.; but it would not be safe in the N.E. monsoon. 
This is a cooler and more pleasant aachorage than Maskat in the hot 
season. 


Directions.—A small flat-topped hill, bearing S.W. by S., leads 
up to the entrance, which may be identified by the white conical 
beacon on Ras Bu Buraij.* 


When entering keep close to the eastern side until past the shoal a 
quarter of a mile within the entrance, remembering that the channel 
here is only 60 yards wide from cliff to shoal. Then keep in mid- 
channel, pass on the eastern side of the small island in the passage, 
and anchor inside of it. The tide runs 2 -knots in the narrow channel. 
Flaws of wind are prevalent, sailing vessels should therefore be 
prepared with a stern anchor. 


The place is only used by native vessels as a harbour of refuge, as 
there is no village on its shore, and no water procurable. There 
is an abundance of fish in the khor, and beaches on which the 
seine may be hauled. 


Ras Sherh is a slightly projecting point of the cliff, 8 miles 
W. by N. of Ras al Hadd; from this point to Sur there is a ridge of 
low broken hills with patches of cliff. | 


SUR is a large town, or rather two towns, situated on a khor or 
backwater, in which small craft lie. There are two forts sur- 
rounded with huts, to the westward of it; all included under the 
general denomination. The total number of inhabitants may be 
10,000. When on with Sur khor, Jebel Khamis bears S.W. by S..;- 
this may be useful as a guide to find the place. Just northward of 
Sur the bank of soundings is only one mile wide. 


The larger town, on the east bank of the Khor, is called Heija, 
inhabited hy the Beni Bu Ali; the other, Umm Kareimatein, by the 
Beni Janaba, who are often at feud with each other. Of the two 
forts the south-western and larger called al Heis is for the protection 
of the wells; the other is salled Seneisala ; the country inland is 
partially cultivated, and there are many date groves. 


See charts, Nos, 10c and *228, 
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The Sheikh levies a tax of 4 dollars on every dhow passing over 
the bar, and a tax also on each passenger. It appears to be the centre 
of a considerable traffic in slaves. The Sultan of Maskat maintains a 
garrison in al Heis. 


Trade.—A large trade is carried on between this place and India, 
Zanzibar, and the Persian gulf, in baghalas; it possesses also 
numerous fishing boats. The exports are dried dates and salt fish, 
and the people manufacture a coarse cloth for turbans, &c. Many 
natives of Kutch (Banyans) are settled here, and the trade is very 
much in their hands. The Sur people are characterised by a spirit’ 
of enterprise and are bold sailors. 


Supplies.—Cattle and vegetables might be obtained here, but it 
is doubtful whether water could be spared for a vessel. 


The Khor is extensive, but narrow at the entrance, with a bar 
having only 3 feet at low water; within it there are 2 or 3 fathoms. 
Inland, 2 miles to the southward, there is another town in a date 
grove which has a good bazaar. 


There is little to be seen of the town of Sur from the sea; the two 
forts, on higher ground, are first visible. 


Anchorage.—A vessel may anchor off the town in 10 to 
15 fathoms, sandy bottom, about a half to three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore. There is also anchorage in 5 fathoms water, about 
a mile off the easternmost tower of Seneisala. The water here is very 
clear, and the bottom can be seen at 10 fathoms. It is quite an open 
roadstead. 


The COAST from Sur to Ras ash Shajar runs about N.W. 4 N. 
After the first 3 miles of this distance, the precipitous mountains 
Jebel Kalhét and Jebel Beni Jabir extend close down to the sea. 
These mountains are in two ranges, one behind the other, both rising 
from the plain together, just above Sur. When at a great distance 
to the northward, the south extreme of these mountains has been 
mistaken by strangers for Ras al Hadd. They are of regular outline ; 
the coast-range averages 4,500 feet, the back range is higher, probably 
over 6,000 feet. Above Ras ash Shajar they recede from the coast, 
ending at the Devil’s gap. 


Kalhat is a little village, 11 miles north-west of Sur. There is 
said to be an anchorage for small craft quite close in, sheltered from 


See chart, No. 10c. 
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northerly winds by a small projecting point. The anchorage for a 
ship would be very deep and close in. There is good water in wells ; 
and bullocks, sheep, poultry, and vegetables are: procurable in small 
quantities, at this and the following villages. 


' At Haiwa, 6} miles from Kalhit, there is an anchorage, but no 
inhabitants. Limestone of fine quality is shipped from this place 
for India. ... : . ; 22 


Taiwa is a large village and date grove in a gorge, 8 miles to the 
southward of Ras ash Shajar, with a lagoon of fresh water, 400 
yards from the sea. There are many fruit trees. It contains about 
300 men. 


Off this place no bottom was obtained with 100 fathoms, a quarter 
of a mile from the shore. 'H.M.8. Dragon anchored here in 9 fathoms 
close to the beach, tothe northward of a small spit. 


-Ghail Shahab, a small village with a tower on a little eminence, 
is 14 miles north of ‘Taiwa, at the entrance of a deep chasm or wadi 
in the mountains. A fine stream of excellent water issues from the 
valley, and forms a lagoon within 50 yards of the sea, very convenient 
for vessels watering. ‘The anchorage is in 20 to 30 fathoms, a third 
of a mile off shore. A vessel should weigh on the approach of a 
Shamal.. | | | 
, Between tkis place and Ras ash Shajar is an anchorage called 
Makalla wabar, where small craft find shelter from a north-wester. 
Nearer to the cape are the small villages of Fins and Daghmar, each 
of which have about 200 men ; they, like the others lying at the foot 
of these hills, have good water and fruit trees, &c. 


RAS ASH SHAJAR, situated about 40 miles N.W. 3 W. from 
Ras al Hadd, the south entrance point of the gulf of Oman, is a low 
sandy point, well-defined only when seen from close inshore. About 
3% miles to the southward of Ras ash Shajar, the mountains begin to 
recede from the coast, and the low land continues until about 
34 miles northward of the cape, where the mountains again approach 
the beach. | 

Native boats anchor during a north-wester very close in under the 
point. | | 

A shoal, on which the British barque Marian Moore was wrecked 
in 1879, extends about three-quarters of a mile from Ras ash Shajar, 


See chart, Nos, 10c. 
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where anchorage has been found in 5$ fathoms, rock and sand, about . 
4 cables from the shore, with Fins tower bearing S. 7° E., and the 
east extreme of Ras ash Shajar N. 54° W. 


The general direction of the coast from Ras ash Shajar to Ras al 
Khairan is N.W. by N., 43 miles. 


MOUNTAINS.—The ‘range Jebel Benir J&bir recedes from the 
coast, terminating abruptly in a great bluff on the south side of the 
Devil’s gap, 23 tiles W. N. W.. from Ras ash ‘Shajar, and 12 miles 
from the shore. | 


North of this gap is another range of mountains (6,230 feet 
in height) extending N.W. and S.E. about 12 miles, of even outline 
on the summit, with one small peak; and ending to the north and 
south in bluffs, that at the south end of the range being very grand, 
falling in steps to the bottom of the valley or gap. It lies from 12 to 
14 miles from the coast, and is called Jebel Kary4t. These two ranges 
are visible 80 miles; between them lies the great valley known as 
the Devil’s gap (see page 9), which the natives call Wadi Hail al 
Ghaf. When bearing W.S.W. it is quite open, and forms a very 
remarkable landmark, but it is also conspicuous when bearing from 
W. by N. to S.W. by S. Sometimes, when the mountain tops on 
both sides are covered with a streak of dark clouds, the sky is seen 
clear through underneath ; which in the evening has a very remark- 
able appearance. Squalls or Gat oe sometimes blow out of this 
valley in the winter months. | 


J ebel Abu Datid (4,000 feet) is a detached mountain of irregular 
outline, deeply furrowed, and of light colour, rising abruptly over 
the cape of the same name. Out at sea Jebel Karyat is seen over it. 
From a distance when bearing N.W. 4 W. it makes like an island, 
with a Jong slope on the inshore side, and steep to seaward ; there 
being a wide valley between it and the back range. It extends 8 or 
9 miles along the coast, and is visible 60 miles. 

These mountains are the landmarks first made on this coast, unless 
in very hazy weather. It is recommended to watch closely when 
the sun is about setting, as their outline will then often be ee for 
a short time ; perhaps only for a few minutes. 


From Abu Déid to Maskat there is a confused mass of hills near 
the sea, with range behind range of mountains behind them. 


See chart, No. 10¢, 
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SOUNDINGS.—Opposite Karyat the bank of soundings widens 
out to 3 or 4 miles; off Ras Abu Daud, the contour-line of 100 fathoms 
is less than one mile from the coast, thence to Ras al Khairan, 
probably 7 or 8 miles ; decreasing again to 2 and 3 miles between the 
latter place and Maskat point. 


The 20-fathoms contour-line is nowhere more than 14 miles from 
the shore, while at Ras Abu Daud, Khairan, and Maskat it is quite 
close to the cliffs. There is no danger on this coast except a small 
bank of foul ground which extends about half a mile off shore at 
Karyat as Saghira. 


COAST above RAS ASH SHAJAR.—The low cliff con- 
tinues, trending to the north-west until close to Karyat, when the shore 
becomes low and sandy. 


KARYAT consists of two small villages, about 6 miles apart, with 
a large date grove extending between them on a sandy plain, inter- 
sected by watercourses which, in rains, discharge the waters from the 
Devil’s gap. 

When uear this part of the shore a low range of hills or undulating 
ground is seen between the coast and the Devil’s gap. 


The northern village, 3 miles south of Ras Abu Daid, is called 
Karyat al Kabira (or the large). It is close to the hills, and almost 
hidden in the date grove ; a good mark for it is a rocky islet about 
50 feet high, close to the beach. One of the watercourses runs round 
the north end of the grove, forming a small creek. 


The southern village, Karyat as Saghira (or the small), lies at the 
south end of the date grove, and near a projecting, low sandy point, 
7} miles S.E. by S. from Ras Abu Daad. The foul ground, before- 
mentioned, begins at this point, and continues 2 miles along shore to 
the northward, but does not extend more than half a mile from the 
beach ; it has not been sounded. 


A white fort, 15 miles from the low point, on a small mound above 
the trees, indicates the position of the village. These two villages 
contain about 1,000 men of the Beni Sinan tribe. The Beni Jabir 
are the principal tribe between this place and Kalh&t; above this 
place are the Beni Battdsh. . 


Supplies.—Cattle, fowls, fruit, vegetables, and water can be | 


See chart, No. 10c. 
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obtained here at a cheaper rate than at Maskat, as supplies are sent 
there from this place. 


Anchorage.—The best anchorage is near the northern village in 
12 fathoms, sand, with the rocky islet S.W., and Ras Abu Daad 
N.N.W. + W., about 1} miles from the shore. A steam vessel may 
anchor in 44 to 5 fathoms, a quarter of a mile off the shore, between 
Karyat islet and Ras Abu Dadd. 


RAS ABU DAUD, a steep rocky point, has a rocky islet about 
100 feet high, 300 yards north of it, with a channel between it and 
the cape, of 3 to 4 fathoms. The coast for 2 miles south of it is rocky, 
and forms several points. The exact point is not easily made out 
unless quite close in. Small vessels would be sheltered in a north- 
wester in the little bay just south of the cape; but, without steam, 
would not be able to get out if a south-easter came on. 


The coast for 4 miles north of the cape is formed by cliffs, extend- 
ing N.W. $ W., the mountain Jebel Abu Daud rising abruptly from 
them ; after which the shore is low and sandy as far as Sifa, the 
mountains receding from the coast, and leaving a space of level land 
between them and the shore. 


Sifa is a square tower on a mound about 60 feet high, with date 
grove, near the sea, 10} miles N.W. of Ras Abu Daud. A range of 
rugged, precipitous hills extends along the coast from this place until 
6 miles beyond Maskat, the coast line being very irregular and formed 
almost entirely of cliffs with littie sandy bays at intervals, and 
numerous inlets or coves. | 


RAS AL KHAIRAN, a perpendicular cliff about 60 feet high, 
of light coluur (as are also the hills above it), is 15 miles N.W. 3 N_ 
from Ras Abu Daid, and it projects 2 or 3 miles beyond the general 
run of the coast from that place to Maskat. There are four little 
sandy bays to the southward of this point, of which the one close to 
it forms a cove half a mile deep, with 3 fathoms in it, but open to 
the N.E.; a rocky peninsula forming its east side is called Ras 
Kizkizan. The next bay is iusignificant; in the third there is a 
grove of date trees, Sifat ash Sheikh ; the last and most distant little 
bay is called Khaisat as Sum. 


From this cape Maskat lies N.W. #3 W. 104 miles, the irregular 
coast line between receding generally for upwards of a mile. 


See chart, No. 102. 
EB 36213. D 
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Bandar Khairgn.*—Immediately westward of Ras al Khairan 
are two islands, which are not easily distinguished owing to their 
uniformity of appearance with the mainland behind them, and to 
their not projecting beyond the line of the coast. 

Behind the western and larger is Bandar Khairan anchorage. 

The emaller island is ha!f a mile long, and the channel behind it 
only 60 yards wide, tortuous and very shallow; although at the 
entrance it has 3 to 5 fathoms. 

The western island (300 feet high) is steep and rocky, and nearly 
a mile long; close to the east end is a small detached rock, between 
which and the eastern island is the entrance channel 3 cables wide, 
with 15 fathoms in it. ‘The strait between the south side of the 
island and a projecting point of tho coast opposite, which ig 120 to 
200 yards wide, forms the anchorage. There are 3} to 44 fathoms in 
this part ; off the south-west corner of the island it is wider, and has a 
rocky islet in the centre, with 6 fathoms on its north side, and 3 to 4 
fathoms round it. 

The western entrance is about 150 yards broad, half a mile long 
north and south, and has 9 to 6 fathoms in it. This harbour is only 
frequented by fishing boats; the winds are very baffling, particularly 
in the western entrance, and blow in violent gusts during north- 
wes ters. 

Near the south end of the islet a narrow passage leads into a 
shallow bay, extending a mile to the southward, where it ends in a 
swamp. In the bay there is a large grove of date trees and a 
small village. . 


Yiti is a small sandy bay, with a little fishing village and a few 
date trees situated in a valley, 44 miles W. by N. } N. from Ras al 
Khairan : from this bay to Khairan the coast is rocky cliff. 


Bandar Jissa,* another small anchorage 5 miles $.E. 3 S. from 
Ras Maskat, is formed by @ precipitous light-coloured island 3 cables 
long and 140 feet high, which stands in the entrance of a bay three- 
quarters of a mile in length and depth. The eastern entrance is 
280 yards broad, with a depth of 7 fathoms; the western passage is 
nearly blocked by a flat rock which has only 14 fathoms cn each side 
of it. The bay has an indented outline with an islet on the S.W. 
side, to the west of which is a large village and date grove. Anchorage 
may be taken in 4 to 7 fathoms. | 


* See plans on chart, No. 10c. 
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The coast is rocky between this and Yiti, and there is a succession 
of rocky points and sandy bays, with several villages between it and 
Maskat. Al Bustan, the southernmost of these villages, has a date 
grove; the inhabitants are cultivators. Kantab, a small fishing 
village, has a pyramical rock standing in the sandy bay close to the 
shore. This place lies under the hill called Maskat saddle. 


Sudab, a village in a cove which might afford shelter in a north- 
wester to small craft, is separated from Maskat by a short ridge, 
having a wail and gate in the pass; there is only a footpath between 
the two places; the coast on both sides of this place is a mass of 
rugged hills with cliffs near the sea. 


Ras al Kanada is a cliff about 250 feet high, 6 cables N.E. of 
Sudab, N. by W., 2 cables from which there is a detached pillar rock, 
100 feet in height. A similar rock lies close to the S.E. extreme of 
Maskat island, 64 cables from Kanada cliff. | 


. See plan. No, 2,869. . 
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CHAPTER III. 


GULF OF OMAN, ARABIAN COAST, MASKAT TO (SALAMA 
WA BINATAHA) THE QUOINS. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 15’ E. 


MASKAT.—General remarks.—Maskat is the capital of 
Oman, and residence of the Sultan or Seyyid, whose territories 
extend along the coast from Dhofar to Ras Musandam ; he also holds 
Gwadar on the Makran coast. The extent of his dominions in 
Arabia is practically limited by the distance at which he can enforce 
his authority, which in general is only near the sea coast ; though 
this Mohammedan state has a nominal area of 81,000 square miles, 
containing a reputed population of 1,600,000. 


Tne Maskat Government has treaties with Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. It pays a religious tribute, or tithe, to the 
Wahabi chief. 


The Army consists of a small regular force of Arabs, Makranis, 
and Wahdbis, who garrison the Sultan’s forts and other possessions ; 
they are mostly armed with modern rifles, Martini-Henry’s, &c. 


‘he fortifications are in a very dilapidated condition. 


The Sultan has two small steamers. 


Population.—Maskat, including Matra and the adjacent villager, 
may approximately contain about 30,000 inabitants ; the people of the 
larger towns are of mixed races, with a large infusion of African blood. 
At Kalbé, Riyam, and Arbak there are a higher class of Arabs; at 
Kalba, the Beni Marazik; at Riyam, the Beni Ahmad. Shateif, 
Mateira, and Sudab are inhabited !) fishermen. 


Supplies.—Notwithstanding the barren appearance of this place, 
from the country inland, considerable supplies are furnished, and are 
here obtainable, viz. :—Firewood, sheep and cattle, vegetables, limes, 


See pian of Masket and al Matra, No. 2,869. 
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oranges, grapes, planiains, and other fruits; fowls, flour, rice and 
dholl, and other articles required for a ship, including soft bread. 
Fish is plentiful and cheap. Spirits, salt meat, and biscuit cannot be 
procured. 


Water.—A good supply, fair in quality, can usually he procured, 
but occasionally after a long drought it is scarce and bad. It is carried 
from the wells in the suburbs to the landing place by a small aqueduct 
that runs by the side of the water course, and is taken off to ships by 
native boats in casks, nine of which contain two tuns. 


Coal. — Coal is only procurable under exceptional circumstances, 
when small quantities can be obtained from the depot kept up by 
Her Majesty’s Indian Government for the use of H.M. ships of war 
and the Indian Marine. 


Vessels are coaled from a lighter. Average time, 40 tons an hour. 


Consul.—There is a British political agent here with the rank of 
Consul; there is also an American, and a French, Vice-Consul. 


Communications.—There is a fortnightly mail service with 
Iodia and the Persian Gulf, conducted by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company. Occasional steamers call from London. 


The nearest telegraph offices are Jashk and Gwadar, from which 
places messages are posted to Maskat. Telegrams can he forwarded 
by special boat from Jashk on prepayment of an additional charge 
of 60 rupees. : 


There is a British Post Office at the Consulate in connection with 
the mail steamers. 


Currency.—There is no Arabian coinage (see page vii). The 
Banyans settle the rate of exchange, which fluctuates considerably. 


Trade.—The trade of Maskat, mainly British and British Indian, 
is valued (1895-96) at about 32 million dollars. Much of it is in the 
hands of the Hindi traders, who settle here temporarily without 
their families, with the encouragement of the Maskat government. 
Some of these merchants farm the customs for a certuin annual sum. 
The revenue is about 180,000 dollars. 


Exports.—These consist chiefly of dates, coarse cotton fabrics, 


See plan, No. 2,869. 
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mother of pearl, fruits, dried fish, salt, and matting. Total value 
(1895-96) 1,419,450 dollars. | 


Imports (on which 5 per cent. duty is levied without dis- 
tinction), are:—- Sugar, rice, piece-goods, wheat, coffee, raw silk, 
cotton, arms, petroieum, and native fabrics, &c. Total value (1895-96) 
2,288,760 dollars. 


Manufactures are few. Certain kinds of cloths used by the 
Arabs are woven; and arms, such as swords, matchlocks, &c., are 
made here. | 


Shipping.—There are several large square-rigged ships belonging 
to this place, besides a great many baghalas and other native craft. 
Steamers with 160,000, and native craft with 200,000 aggregate 
tonnage, enter the port annually. 


MASKAT COVE,* the easternmost of five coves lying between 
Ras Maskat and Ras ash Shateif, is formed by the steep rocky Maskat 
sland, and a smaller one on the east side; and a high point of land 
on the west. | 


Maskat island, 350 feet high and precipitous all round, is 7 cables 
m length, and one to 2 cables across, with a very irregular coast line ; 
it has deep water close-to outside, and 30 fathoms at 2 cables off. 
The northern point, Ras Maskat, is a round sloping bluff, while the 
points to the westward of it are cliffs. On its west side, just within 
the cove, is a fort or battery near the water, with a tower half-way 
up the hill, called Sira. 


Off its north point lies Fisher’s rock, in latitude 23° 38' N., and 
longitude 58° 36’ E. It is 10 feet above water, 20 yards across, 
and is separated from the island by a strait 50 yards broad, with 
2 to 3 fathoms in it. 


~The cove is 74 cables long N.N.W. and S.S.E., and nearly 5 cables 
wide at the entrance; half-way in it is contracted to 24 cables by a 
projecting point running out to the Eastward from its West side, 
inside which it widens ; at its head the cove is 14 cables across, The 
soundings are 9 to 13 fathoms in the entrance, shoaling gradually to 
6 and 7 fathoms at the narrow part, and to 2 fathoms about a cable 
from the white sandy beach at the head of the cove. There is deep 
water rather close to all the points round the cove; the little bays 
in it are shoaler. 


See plan, No, 2,869. 
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The west sid2 is a detached precipitous ridge 435 feet high, the 
north extreme of which is called Ras Kalba. The projecting point 
before mentioned is a spur of the main ridge of Ras Kalbi, and at its 
outer end there is a fort with two rows of embrasures, which has the 
ruins of a round tower on its highest part,—called Sira al Gharbi 
(i.e.. the westein), to distinguish it from the other. On the inner 
side of this point is Makalla bay, with 3 fathoms and under, where 
the smaller native vessels anchor, and in which is the government 
coal depét. The ridge slopes down at its southern end to a cliff 
about 150 feet high with a large fort called Merani on it, and a 
battery near the water level. cs 


_ This fort (built by the Poaicaese in 1588) is at the bottom of 
the cove, and close on its south side is the landing place, and a 
convenient spot for hauling up and repairing boats. 


The front of the town occupies the bottom of the cove, and is built 
elose down to the beach. The walls of the town are on the west and 
south sides, the east and part of the south side being built close up to 
and even against the face of the hills. The suburbs of mat huts 
occupy every available piece of level ground in the vicinity. The 
Sultan’s palace is the largest building facing the sea; the mosques 
_ are small, and have neither domes or minarets. The British consulate 
is at the east end of the town, in front of the little gap at Moghab. 
There are several towers on the hills behind the town, one of which, 
called Buma Sali, built on a ridge (highest part 509 fect), quite 
overlooks it and the cove. 


Between the town and Maskat island are two small detached hills, 
the southern of which, about 150 feet high, is joined to the town 
by a low sandy isthmus, and has a large fort* on it called Jalili, 
with two tiers of casemated embrasures. This and Merdni are the 
two principal forts, and quite overlook the town. The other hill, 
about 100 feet high, forms wn islet at high water; with a narrow 
passage, called Duweira (in which there is omy one foot at low water) 
between it and Maskat island. 


In a little bay called Moghab, close to. the south of Jalali fort, 
the Red sea and Karachi telegraph cables were landed. 

Tides.—In Maskat cove it is high water, full and change, at 
9h. 15m., and the rise and fall is 6 to'9 feet.’ 


See plan, No. 2,869. | 
* Built by the Portuguese. 
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DIRECTIONS.—Aspect.—When approaching Maskat from 
seaward, either from the eastward or westward, the Saddle bill, 
1,340 feet high, is remarkable ; it is formed by two sharp peaks, the 
highest of the very jagged dark range behind Maskat ; they are in one 
when bearing E.N.E. or W.S.W. From the northward this hill is 
not so conspicuous, as the peaks are some little distance apart. In 
the background will be seen, in clear weather, the Karyat range of 
mountains, and to the westward the mouotains Jebel Tain an] 
Jebel Nakhl, with lower ranges between them and the coast range. 


In the morning, when making Maskat from the eastward, and the 
suu is shining on Jalali fort, the building is sometimes seen to the 
southward of Maskat island, showing up white against the dark hills 
behind. 


From the westward, Fahal island (see page 59) is a good mark for 
identifying a ship’s position. 

If the place cannot he made out in hazy weather a vessel should steer 
for the Saddle, the most rugged part of the hills. 


Maskat has often been passed by strangers, as the towns do not 
show up well under the dark hills, and are only visible when the 
coves are open; but as there are no outlying dangers on this part 
of the coast, steamers especially should not have much difficulty in 
ascertaining their whereabouts. 


Anchorage.—By day a vessel should anchor well over to the 
west shore, near Sira al Gharbi point, just clear of the mail steamers’ 
buoy. The native ships lay further in. If only calling at the place, 
a sailing ship may anchor in the entrance, in 13 or 14 fathoms. 


In the hot weather vessels can anchor opposite the gap, in a much 
cooler berth, and can cant the stern towards the island by a hawser 
made fast to a chain secured round a rock, for this purpose. The 
spring should be eased up during northerly winds. 


By night, a vessel making the place from the eastward should 
keep to the southward of the parallel of Ras Maskat, so as to ensure 
not passing it; and should round the firsé point (and as close as 
possible), looking out for Fisher’s rock; after passing which the 
shipping in the harbour would be seen. Anchorage should be taken 
in the mouth of the cove, well over towards Ras Kalba. 


From the northward or westward, a vessel should make Fahal 
and take a departure thence; the course and distance to Fisher’s 


See plan, No. 2,869. 
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rock is §.E. by E. + E. 6 miles. Remember, however, that Ras 
Maskat will be the last point, and nothing will be seen to the east- 
ward of it. ‘The shipping do not show well against the hills, 
particularly by night, but when close, their hulls might be seen, 
especially from aloft. 


Caution.—The greatest care should be exercised when making 
the place at night, especially under sail, and it should not be attempted 
by strangers. 


The place is nearly open to the north-wester, which blows a couple 
of points off the west side, while the sea sets straight into the cove; 
so that vessels making a long stay here always use a stern anchor 
to keep their head on to the swell. The north-easter or Nashi, 
also sends in a heavy sea, and there is little or no shelter from this 
wind. The bottom is sand and shells, but with a long scope of 
cable vessels need not apprehend driving, and near the rocks there 
appears to be a rebound of the wave, which lessens the strain on the 
cable. Outside the cove, in depths above 20 fathoms, the bottom is 
clay or mud. 


As the wind nearly always blows into this cove, sailing vessels 
generally have to warp out until able to make sail, but there is often 
a light land wind at night sufficient to enable a vessel to get out. 


Kalbu cove, about 3 cables deep, and 23 cables wide at its 
entrance, lies between Ras Kalb and Ras al Baz, a small isolated 
hill about 100 feet high, upon which is a round tower. The soundings 
are from 8 to 4 fathoms, but the cove is not frequented by shipping, 
there being little shelter. A spit of rocks, covered at high water, 
extends one cable W.S.W. from Ras Kalba. 


To the south of the isolated hill forming the west point of Kalba 
cove is a sandy isthmus on which is the little village of Doha. ‘The 
town of Kalbi extends a quarter of a mile back from the sandy heack 
at the head of the cove, and nearly joins the suburbs of Maskat. 


Ras Kowéasir, lying W.N.W. 74 cables from Ras al Baz, is a 
precipitous point about 200 feet high, which has a rocky ledge, with 
several detcahed high rocks upon it, extending from it, 14 cables to 
the eastward. There is a small low islet a cable north of the point. 


MATRA BAY lies between Ras al Baz and Ras Kowasir, and 
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is 6 cables deep. It contains Riy4m cove, and several small bays 
and villages, besides the town of al Matra, which lies at its head. 


A detached hill about 100 feet high, upon which stands al Matra 
castle, scparates the town of al Matra from the large village of 
Mateira. At two-thirds of a mile south of the castle is a remarkable 
sharp peak of 1,010 feet (the highest part of the range), called Matra 
peak. 

Al Matra is about the same size as Maskat, and the part inside the 
walls is well built. Most of the merchants of Maskat reside here. 


Within the town the Khojas have a separate fortified quarter, 
containing about 500 houses, into which none but their own sect 
are admitted. 


This town is under a wali, or deputy of the Sultan. 


Local communication.—The only pass from Maskat into the 
interior by land is from this place, which is fortified on the Jand 
side wherever the hills are not inaccessible, by a wall and towers ; 
there are also many detached towers on the hills round the town. 


The communication by land with Maskat is through Mateira; and 
thence either by a steep and rugged pass through Riyam, or by a 
very rugged steep pass to Maskat direct. These paths are not 
practicable for laden’animals.. Everything is sent between these 
places by sea in large canoes, which ply regularly. The general 
mode of transit is by boat. 


Anchorage.—Matra cove affords good shelter in a north-wester, 
but is open to the Nashi, or north-easter. The larger native vessels 
always anchor in this cove, but square-rigged vessels seldom do so, 
and use Maskatin preference. The anchorage is close under the shore, 
between Ras Kowasir and Arbak. The best landing in a north-caster 
is on the rocks at the north-west corner of the beach. 


Shateif cove, the last of the series of coves about Maskat, is 
small, open to the north-easter, and is never used by shipping. The 
little village is insignificant. There is a footpath through the hills 
to Arbak. On the north side is a ridge, about 350 feet high, 
which ends in the perpendicular bluff called Ras ash Shateif; it 
has 20 fathoms at only 14 cables off. 


MASKAT to SIB.—Aspect of coast.—From Ras Maskat to 


the end of Sib date groves, is a distance of 25 miles in a W. by N. 
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direction ; the coast, from Ras al Hamar, a projecting point 6 miles 
West of Maskat, falling back in a sandy bay called Kubbat al Hail. 
The hills here recede from the sea to the south-west, increasing in 
height till they culminate in Jebel. Tain, 5,250 feet high, 21 miles 
from the cape; they are not remarkable in form, but one of the lower 
mountains of the range, about 4 miles from the shore (White hill), is 
. of white colour. 

There is a great valley, called Wadi Semdil, between the above and 
the Nakhl range, 7,740 feet high, which lies in a N.E. and S.W. 
direction on the west side of the valley. This range has four principal 
peaks, one of which, Jebel Nakhl, 7,000 feet high, is singular in 
appearance, like a pepper box on the top of the mountain; it is visible 
off Maskat, but afterwards gets shut in behind the other peaks, 
and is not again seen until near ae These mountains are visible 


90 miles. 


- Soundings.—There is no outlying danger on the coast ; off 
Maskat the bank of soundings is not more than 3 miles in breadth, 
but it widens to the westward, and is about 15 miles broad at Sib. 
The 20-fathoms contour-line runs from Ras Shateif nearly straight to 
Fahal islet, and thence is about 3 miles off shore until near Sib, 
where the flat, near the edge of which the Daimaniyat islets lie, 
begins. The bottom is mud and sand, above 20 fathoms chiefly 
mud. | 


Darseit.—From Ras Shateif the cliffs run about West for a mile 
to Eint and Darseit, two little villages in small sandy bays, with a 
projecting point to the eastward of them. The Jaiter is the western 
and larger, and has several towers; it is inhabited by fishermen, and 
both communicate, by footpaths through the hills, with Shateif and 
Arbak. Close to the westward of Darseit is a remarkable red hill on 
the shore, about 400 feet nies and forming in two paps with cliffs 
at the base. 

Ras al Hamar is a point of red cliffs, about 150 feet high, 
35 miles W. } N. from Ras Shateif, with a sandy beach, 1} miles 
in length, between it and the Paps near Darseit. A sloping point, 
close to the westward of the beach, is called Ras al Abyaz, or the 
white point. 

Fahal island, lying 2 miles off Ras al Abyaz, is 280 feet high, 
quite precipitous, deep-to all round, and has no ee near it, The 
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island is of light colour, and generally shows against the laud. It 
ig oue-third of a mile in length, and is visible 18 miles; there is a 
clear pxssage between it and the mainland, of 10 or 12 fathoms. 
There is landing only on its south-west corner, the cliffs overhanging 
all round. The bank of soundings is about 3 to 4 miles wide outside 
the island. 


AL BATINA COAST.—From Ras al Abyaz the coast has a 
low sandy shore, with sand-hills and date-groves in places. From a 
little creek one mie S.W. of al Abyaz, where the cliffs end, the 
Bitina (i.e., level) coast begius, extending for 150 miles to the neigh- 
bourhood of Khor Kalba, with an average width of about 12 miles; 
there are date-groves almost the entire length, with many towns and 
villages. 

The whole of this coast is free from danger, excepting the 
Daimaniyat islands, but has no harbours, or even creeks, that will 
admit anything but the smallest boats. It is quite open to the Shamal 
and Nashi; for the Jatter it is a dead lee shore; and consequently 
all the trade with Maskat is carried on in small boats, which can be 
hauled up in bad weather. 


Supplies.—A vessel visiting this coast would be able to obtain 
cattle, poultry, fish, and vegetables at all the towns. Water, though 
plentiful, would be tiresome to wait for, unless the ship’s boats were 
used. It is obtained from wells, often sunk but a short distance 
from the beach. Firewood can be procured, but supply very limited. 
Quantities of very fine dates are exported from this coast. 


Khuwair is a little creek, about one mile south-west of Ras al 
Abyaz, where a large watercourse discharges itself ; there are a few 
huts here, and mangrove trees that are cut for firewood. 


Khalil is a small village, with fort and date-grove, the first in 
the Batina district, about 3 miles from the commencement of the 
sandy shore. 


Hail is a little village on the coast, 3 miles nearer to Sib; the 
date-groves extend continuously from this place until 2 miles to the 
westward of Sib. 


SIB is a scattered town chiefly built of mat huts, with two small 
detached forts ; several boats belong to it. There is a bazaar, 
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extensive date plantations, and many gardens. Supplies are sent 
hence to Maskat. It is frequented in the summer by visitors from 
Maskat, who erect temporary houses. The ruler of Maskat often 
comes here for change of air, the place being cooler and healthier 
than Maskat, and more open to any breezes. It is governed by a 
wali or deputy. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage, three-quarters of a mile off shore, 
is in 5 fathoms, sand, quite open to the prevailing winds. 


SIB to SUADI.— Aspect of coast.—Suddi point is 45 miles 
W. by N. of Ras Maskat, and distant 21 miles from Sib. After 
passing Sib, the great bluff of Jebel al Akhdhar, 9,909 feet high, 
will be seen, which in clear weather is visible 110 miles; it has two 
steps on the upper part, the north face appearing nearly precipitous, 
and the top sloping gradually from the steps to the westward; there 
are lower ranges between it and the sea. 


The coast continues low and sandy, projecting a little west of Sib, 
with date-groves nearly all the way. ‘The Daimaniyat islands lie 
nearly parallel to this part of the coast, at from 6} to 8 miles distance. 


Sounding’ss.—The bank of soundings extends 5 or 6 miles to the 
northward of the Daimaniyat islands; inside of them the soundings 
are fairly regular and under 20 fathoms, except in the vicinity of the 
eastern group. At depths less than 20 fathoms, the bottom is mud and 
sand ; in deeper water it is chiefly mud. 


The only irregularity on this part of the coast is 14 miles off Ras al 
Ghaf, where there is a sand bank of 3 fathoms, with 4 fathoms inshore 
of it. 


Ras al Ghaf is a broad low point 5 miles to the westward of Sib. 
Hereabouts there is a space of 4 miles with sand hills a little back from 
the beach, and no date trees near the shore. At the most projecting 
part are two large ghaf* trees. Between this and Suadi point the 
coast forms a bay, in which is the large town of Barka. | 


BARKA.—The fort of this town, in latitude 23° 43’ N., and 
longitude 57° 54’ E., bears S.E. 4 E. 74 miles from Suadi point; in 
the centre is the Sheikh’s castle, a lofty Arab fortress, which is 
visible for 10 miles. There are four large flanking towers at the 


See chart, No. 10c. 
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angles, and many unserviceable iron guns in frout of the gate. The 
rest of the town, consisting chiefly of mat huts, extends for 3 miles 
along the shore, in the date plantations which line the coast nearly to 


Ras al Ghaf. 


The country is well cultivated near the town. This place, like Sib, 
is under a wali; large quantities of a shell-fish called dok (resembling 
a cockle) are collected here, dried in the sun, and sent into the interior. 
There is a large bazaar here, an some Banyans. Supplies can be 


easily obtained. 


The anchorage is in 5 fathoms, one mile from the shore, sandy 
bottom, the soundings decreasing regularly. The water is clear, and 
the bottom may be seen in 4 fathoms. Within 3 miles, on a S.W. 
bearing, irregular soundings between 9 and 5 fathoms have been 


obtained. 


SUADI ISLANDS.*—Suidi point is low and sandy with a sand- 
hill ; the date-groves do not come within [4 miles of the point, Off it 
lies the group of islands also called Suadi, which consists of one large 
islet, and six smaller ones, extending 1} miles E.S.E. and W.N.W. 
Jebel Add, the largest (and eastern) islet 280 feet high, is 6 cables 
long, East and West, and 3 cables broad ; it is table-topped with a gap 
in it, has cliffs all round to seaward, and is visible 18 miles. On its 
west side is a little sandy bay. It is separated from the land by a 
strait, 2 cables wide, and fordable at low water. The other islets are 
all precipitous, from 50 to 150 feet in height; the southernmost, 
Mikbara, is nearly 24 cables long, and has a tower on its S.E. end, 
built in the pirate times to protect the anchorage. 


Anchorage.—Between Mukbara and the shore is a small boat 
harbour, about half a mile in extent, with a depth of 6 feet close to its 
south side where native vessels anchor, partly sheltered from the 
prevailing winds. This little place is crowded with boats in the date 
season ; the entrance is close round to the south-westward of the islet. 
This anchorage is used as a head-quarters for the boats of H.M. 
squadron on detached duty. | 


A small vessel might anchor close on the south-east side of Jebel 
Add, in 4 fathoms, sheltered from the Shamal; but in the winter 
she would be embayed if a north-easter came on. There is no 
danger outside these islands, and there are 4 or 5 fathoms quite 


* See plan of ‘Suadi islands, No. 228, 
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close-to ; the bank of soundings outside them is not more than 9 miles 
broad. 


Water.—There is a well of good water on the beach, about a mile 
to the westward of the Suadi islands. 


DAIMANIYAT ISLANDS, (called by Arab seamen Saba 
Jezair,) are all quite barren and without water. ‘They are frequented 
by fishermen from the mainland, who come over in small boats called 
baddan, and catamarans called shasha, made of date-stalks. 

The eastern of the three groups, named Kharaba, consists of one 
islet, a quarter of a mile in length, with several detached rocks; it 
has a reef on its north and east sides, extending about half a mile off ; 
and 20 fathoms within a quarter of a mile. Its highest part, about 
25 feet, is visible 8 miles; it has black rocky points, with white 
sandy beaches between, which might show at night. The bank of 
soundings extends about 4 miles outside this island; there are 
22 fathoms close inside it, shoaling gradually towards the mainland, 
The channel between this and the centre group is 3 miles wide. 

The centre group extends nearly East and West, 32 miles. It 
consists of seven islets of different sizes, in a row, with some detached 
‘rocks. Their height is from 30 to 40 feet, with low cliffs, of light 
brown colour, difficult to see at night. ‘The western and largest has 
two little hills with a valley between, and is three-quarters of a mile 
long by one-quarter broad. They are said to be steep-to, with no 
danger near the group. On the inshore side the soundings are no 
guide when approaching them. One mile to the northward there 
are 30 fathoms, and no bottom at about 4 miles off. The channel 
between this and the western group is 34 miles wide, with 20 fathoms 
in it, and quite clear. oO 

Jezirat Juin is the name given to the western group. It consists of 
one islet, and three rocks above water, extending in a straight line 
East and West 13 miles. The large islet (107 fect high), near the 
west end, is three-quarters of a mile long, and very narrow; it is of 
light brown colour and difficult to see at night; by day it is visible 
12 to 13 miles. | | | 

On the south side of Jezirat Jun there is tolerable anchorage 
in 8 fathoms, sand, opposite a small sandy beach, a quarter of a mile 
off shore, and sheltered from the prevailing winds, though there 
would be much swell rolling round the island in a strong breeze. 
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Half a mile south of Jun there is a 6-fathoms bank, with 9 fathoms 
between it and the island. 


Off the western little islet a 2-fathoms spit runs 300 yards in an 
E.S.E. direction, or nearly towards Jun great islet. The depth inside 
Jin islands is 14 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile from them, 
decreasing towards the mainland. Between the Clive rock and 
Suddi islands there is a clear passage of 8 miles, with 14 to 6 
fathoms. 


At 44 miles north of Jun there are 50 fathoms, aud at 14 miles 
distance 20 fathoms. 


Clive rock.*—Nearly 1} miles N.W. by W. 4 W. from the high 
part of Juin is a detached sunken patch, a quarter of a mile across, 
the least water upon it being 9 feet over masses of coarse coral rock, 
and 20 fathoms within a quarter of a mile on the north side; there 
are 18 fathoms between it and Jin, and 14 fathoms a quarter of a 
mile to the southward, This patch shows plaiuly from aloft when 
the sun is behind the vessel. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at the Daimaniyat 
islands at 9h. 30m., springs rise 9 to 10 feet. 


ASPECT of COAST.—From Suadi to Khor Kalba the whole 
of the coast is low and sandy, and free from danger. It is little 
visited by Europeaus. There are many towns and villages, each 
one having a fort, more or less in ruins, and the date p'antations 
are almost continuous, close to the sea. ‘The coast is not seen at more 
than 9 or 10 miles distance; its general direction trends gradually 
more in a northerly directioa. 


The great range of mountains appears to be continuous from 
Jebel Akhdhar to the entrance of the Persian gulf, and is visible 
from the sea the whole distance; it gradually approaches the 
coast to the northward, leaving only a narrow plain opposite Khor 
Kalba. 


Soundings.—The survey of this part of the coast is very 
imperfect. The 100-fathoms contour-line is 9 miles from the shore 
at the Suadi islands, increasing to a distance of 18 miles from it off 
Khor Kalba ; the soundings appears to be regular. Vessel anchoring 
on this coast should not go into less than 5 fathoms, especially 


See chart, No. 2,837a. 
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during the season for north-westerly winds. Within the depth of 
5 fathoms the bottom is very uneven, and in places rocky. Landing 
is generally difficult. 


Masna village, 9 miles west of Suadi, consists of mud and mat 
huts, with a fort in its centre. The water off this place is shoal, there 
being only 3 fathoms when distant one mile. 


AS SUWAIK is a town 20 miles W. by N. from Suadi island. 
It is partly walled round, and has a large fort in the centre with three 
high towers, which is conspicuous; there are many, huts without 
the walls. It is under the wali of Barka, and has a garrison of the 
sultan. There is a bazaar here. Between this place and Suadi there 
are six villages. 


Al Khadhra is a village extending some distance along the shore, 
commencing 3 miles to the westward of as Suwaik. It has a fort 
partly ruinous at the east end. 


AL KHABURA is « town 20 miles west-north-west of as Suwaik. 
Four or five small villages will be seen between this place and as 
Suwaik, and to the northward between it and Sohar there are eight 
villages, of which Sahm is the largest. 


At 25 and 20 miles to the south-west of Khabura there are two 
hills, which are conspicuous as landmarks ; the further, a high bluff, 
quoin-shaped hill, about 3,000 feet high; and an Asses Ears peak on 
the lower (jagged) range. 


SOHAR.—This large town, in lat. 24° 22' N. and long. 56° 46’ E., 
is 67 miles from Suaddi; it is under a wali, and contains 4,000 
or 5,000 inhabitants. It is walled, with a high fort in the middle 
(the residence of the Sheikh), which is seen when all the date trees 
are below the horizon, or at a distance of 12 miles. There is a moat 
round the town, and a large bazaar. Many mat huts are built along 
the beach, in the date groves outside the walls. In the fort are 
several large round trees. 


A conical peak, of light colour, 1,550 feet high, 124 miles W.S.W. 
of the town, stands in the plain, in front of the back range of 
mountains ; it is a good mark for finding the place. 


The date-groves are quite continuous on this part of the coast. 


See chart, No, 2,837a. 
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Anchorage.—The anchorage is in a convenient depth abreast the 
town. There are 5 fathoms, sand, one mile off. 


SHINAS is a considerable town, 27 miles north-west-by-north 
of Sohar. The fort is a large one, and from the south-east presents 
a long front ; it has three towers, that at the north end being higher 
than the others. It shows well (except from the northward) 
against the trees behind. A Khor extends along the front of the 
place; the entrance, about 15 miles north of the town, may be 
kuown by a small sandhill on the beach, and the break in the date 
trees. 


There are six villages between it and Sohar, of which the largest 
is Majis, where there is a manufactory of the cotton canvas used by 
native craft. 


Sohar peak, when visible. is a good guide for finding Shinas. 
This peak, when bearing southward of S.W. changes its appearance, 
becoming more triangular; it is visible when off Khor Kalba, and 
makes then like a light brown triangular island. 


Anchoragre.—Anchor in 5 fathoms, a little to the northward of 
the town, off the entrance of the Khor, which boats must enter to 
land. ‘The water shoals gradually. 


Khor Kalba, a village and fort with about 200 men, 19 miles to 
the northward of Shinas, where there is a creek into which boats can 
go at bigh water. 


South 5 miles from this, near a village called Mureir, the Batina 
coast ends. There are three small villages between Mureir and 
Shinas. 


The COAST from Mureir to Dibba is called Ash Shameiliya ; 
this part of the coast is at present under the government of the 
Jowasim chief (see page 86). The plain becomes narrower, and 
15 miles north of Khor Kalba the hills come close down to the 
sea. The general direction of the coast is N. 4 E. 35 miles to Ras 
Dibba; from thence it trends West about 5 miles to the town of 
Dibba ; the mountains are high close to the sea; the coast line is 
formed of cliffs with sandy bays, in which are villages and date- 
groves. 


Soundings.—There is no danger off this part of the coast, the 
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depth being 30 fathoms 2 to 4 miles off, shoaling regularly but quickly 
towards the land. The 100-fathoms contour-line from opposite Khor 
Kalba runs across to Ras al Kuh (on the Persian coast), and to the 
northward of this line the soundings are all under that depth ; 
50 fathoms being 9 miles off shore at Khor Kalba, and probably only 
5 miles at Ras Dibba. 


AL FUJAIRA, a town 6 miles north of Khor Kalba, with about 
500 men; hence it is 24 days’ journey across the mountains to 
Sharja. At the landing place called Gherefa, there is a large square 
stone house and several huts. Fujaira is 14 miles inland, and consists 
of an Arab fort, surrounded by huts. The anchorage in 5 fathoms 
is about three-quarters of a mile off the beach. Supplies can be 
obtained, and there is plenty of fresh water. 

Half-way from this to Khor Kalba is Ghalat Kalba, a large village, 
with a dilapidated Arab fort, and 200 to 300 men. Three miles north 
of al Fujaira is Sakamkam, a small village, with about 50 men. 

A little north of Sakamkam is a steep, rocky, black point, between 
which and Khor Fakan is a plain dotted over with black hillocks 
varying in height, resembling gigantic mole-bills. 


KHOR FAKAN’ is a sandy bay, 15 miles south of Ras Dibba, 
on the south shore of which there is a village with a large date grove. 
The east side is formed by a projecting mass of hills, 1,000 to 
2,000 feet high, and there is a peaked islet, 240 feet high, off the 
point, with a deep water channel, 2 cables wide, inside it. The islet 
is in lat. 25° 21' N., and long. 56° 23’ E. The bay is 14 miles across 
to the north rocky point, called Ras Luliya. 

The soundings in the bay decrease regularly from 9 fathoms at 
the entrance. The anchorage in 6 fathoms, sand, half a mile from 
the village is open to the Nashi. On the east side, just outside a 
point of cliff with two towers on it, is a little cove 14 cables deep, 
with a sandy beach at the bottom, and 3 fathoms in the entrance, 
where small boats anchor, quite sheltered from all winds. 


Supplies.—Excellent water can be procured with little delay, 
also cattle, poultry, vegetables, &c. Fish (rock cod, &c.) is plentiful. 
Firewood could be obtained from the country with 2 or 3 days’ 
notice. 


There are about 150 men here. 


* See plan of Khor Fakan on chart No. 2,837a, 
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Above Ras Luliya the shore is low and sandy for several miles, 
with date-groves and villages, the mountains being at a short distance 
from the shore. Zubara is a small village 13 miles north of this 
point. 


Al Badi is a small islet about 200 feet ihigh, lying close to the 
shore, 45 miles north of Khor Fakau, and there is a village of the same 
name a little above it. 


Between this place and Ras Dibba are the villages Karam, Zadna, 
and Ruwul Zadna. The shure is formed of rocky points and sandy 
bays, the mountains rising abruptly a short distance from the coast. 


DIBBA BAY.—Ras Dibba is a projecting point of cliffs of 
moderate height, having a small islet a quarter of a mile off, with a 
channel of 2 to 3 fathoms behind it, In the bay one mile to the 
westward, is a white patch on the cliffs. 

Dibba bay is 5 miles across, and open from N.N.E. to east; the 
soundings decrease regularly from 15 fathoms to the sandy beach. 
The town and fort are 5 miles W. by N. of Ras Dibba, and contain 
about 2,000 men; there are very extensive date plantations in the 
valley south of the town. 


Supplies.—Good water may be obtained here, and supplies of 
cattle, vegetables, &e. 


DIBBA to the QUOINS.—General remarks.—The country 
north of a line drawn from Dibba to Ras al Khaima, forms a great 
promontory called Ruus al Jebel (capes of mountains). It is under 
the Maskat government as far as Khasab, thence to Ras al Khaima it 
is under the chief of the latter place. 


From Ras Dibba, the north point of Musandam island bears 
N. by E. 47 miles, and the general line of the coast runs in this 
direction. 


Aspect of Coast.—This coast is precipitous throughout, and 
the cliffs generally overhang near the sea level, having been undercut 
by the action of the water; there are small sandy hays at the mouths 
of the valleys, and the mountains rise abruptly from the water’s 
edge. 

The promontory is singularly indented into numerous deep-water 
inlets, some of which are of considerable extent. 
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The whole of the shores are barren, except in a few little valleys, 
where date-groves, &c., are found. In the fissures, &c., of the hills 
there is scanty vegetation, on which the goats feed. 


The mountains are apparently entirely of bare rock, and they 
present a grand and wild appearance. The paths across these 
mountains (where are many wolves, leopards, hyznas, and foxes), are 
generally tracks fit orly for goats or Arabs. 


Inlets.—The inlets enclosed by the bare precipitous mountains 
have a most remarkable appearance. 


In these bays and coves the winds are very baffling, and in conse- 
quence a sailing vessel would find it difficult to enter or leave them; 
the great depth of water in most of them is a further difficulty, 
rendering it tedious to attempt warping. 


The larger Arab vessels never visit these coves, nor any native 
vessel not propelled by oars. If a sailing ship should happen to enter 
one, the best time to get out would be at night, when a light land 
wind often blows out of the inlets. 


Steam-ships may safely enter any of the coves. 


Inhabitants.—The inhabitants of the promontory are chiefly 
of the Shihiyin tribe, and are herdsmen or fishermen. During the 
date harvest they are absent from their homes, being employed either 
in Batina or Khasab, &c. 


They are inoffensive and extremely poor, but very ignorant and 
superstitious; some of them seem scarcely to know the use of 
money. 


Dates and rice are the most acceptable presents. They speak a 
very corrupt dialect of Arabic. 


Mountains.—Seen from the eastward, the range of mountains 
has two principal peaks, of which the northern Jebel al Harim, 
6,750 feet high, is the highest; it is a peak with a truncated or 
small table top, with a little notch on the south part. The other, 
Jebel Kawa, 5,800 feet high, is a grand peak, with a small notch in 
the top; these are visible 80 or 90 miles, or from Jashk on the east, 
to Linga on the wesi side. 


Soundings.—There is no hidden danger off this part of the coast ; 
south of Umm al Faiyarin, 40 fathoms are found about a mile from 
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the shore, and 60 to 65 fathoms, or the deepest water in this part of 
the gulf, 10 miles off. Above that islet the deepest water, viz., 70 
fathoms, is close to the points, and just off Musandam island, 80 and 
even 100 fathoms are found ; the water shoals to 50 and 40 fathoms 
half-way across to the Persian coast. 


Ras Suwat is a rocky point 44 miles N.N.E. of the town of 
Dibba, which forms the north point of Dibba bay. From this point 
to Ras Musandam the mountains rise quite close to the sea. About 
one mile north of Dibba is a village called al Karsha, with about 
50 men. 


RAS HAFFA is the south point of a promontory forming the 
east side of the cove of the same name: the promontory is moderately 
high, and decreases in height towards the south point. It is 14 miles 
from Ras Suwat, and between them is the entrance to the cove. 


Dthat Haffa is a cove running in parallel to the coast for 
24 miles, and varying from half to a quarter of a mile in width ; the 
soundings in it are 7 to 8 fathoms, quite regular. The narrow strip 
of land forming its eastern side, and terminating in Ras Haffa, quite 
masks this cove from seaward, and makes of it a land-locked harbour. 
There are only a few fishermen here. 


Khor Mala is asmall cove 34 miles to the northward of Ras Haffa; 
the intermediate coast is a line off cliffs, with soundings of 20 fathoms 
distant about a quarter of a mile. The cove is three-quarters of a 
mile deep, with soundings decreasing from 8 fathoms at the entrance. 


Dthat Shdrja is an indentation 8 miles north of Ras Haffa, 
nearly 1} miles deep by three-quarters of a mile wide. There are 
20 fathoms at the entrance, sboaling gradually towards the sandy 
beach at the head : it is open to easterly winds. 


Close to the southward of this cove, and separated from it by a 
promontory three-quarters of a mile wide, is another cove a mile 
deep, opening out at its inner end to half a mile in width; the 
soundings are 12 fathoms in the entrance, and decrease regularly. 
There is a small village and date-grove at the head, on the south 
side. ‘There are several other small indentations between this and 
Khor Mala. 


The coast runs in a N.N.E. direction for 3 miles above Dahat 
Sharja to Ras Hamra, and then falls back, forming the south side of 
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Kubbat Akaba. It is quite precipitous, with Lima peak (about 
2,000 feet) rising near the shore, which, when viewed from the 
northward, forms a fine cone. Behind it is a saddle mountain, 
somewhat higher, which is also conspicuous from the north. From 
the eastward these two hills do not show against the higher land 
behind. 


Kubbat Akaba is a bay 2 miles broad and 13 miles deep, 
with soundings in it decreasing regularly from 20 fathoms. Its 
north point, callel Ras Samat, is 2+ miles N.E. 4} E. of Ras Hamra. 
In its north-west corner, at the mouth of the valley, is a small 
village called Akaba, with 80 or 90 men, whence there is a short 
way by land through the hills to Lima. Close in to the village 
boats find shelter from the north-easters, which are the worst winds 
ou the coast. 


RAS LIMA, 285 feet high, is a narrow, precipitous point, 
27 miles S. # W. of Ras Musandam, projecting one mile from the 
line of coast. Off it lies a precipitous island, a third of a mile long 
and 285 feet high, called Jezirat Lima, with a channel, 34 cables wide, 
between it and the point, in which there is a depth of 20 fathoms, 
and a small detached rock near the island. The tide sets strong 
through the channel. There are 30 fathoms close-to outside the 
island. 


Lima.—To the westward of Ras Lima is a sandy bay, a mile 
in extent, at the mouth of a valley, in which is the village of Lima, 
containing about 200 men. ‘The village is on the south side of the 
bay, and part of it is built up the hill, on the steps of the strata, 
one hut above the other; there is a date-grove and some cultivation 
in the valley. 


The mountains inshore of this part rise suddenly to great heights. 
At the north end of Lima sandy bay is a high, precipitous hill, off 
which there are four rocky islets, 10 to 30 feet high. 


Supplies.—Cattle, &c., are procurable here; but good water 
cannot be obtained in any quantity, except perhaps from a distance. 
Firewood could be got by waiting a day or two. The people here 
say they can cross over to Ras al Khaima in one day; and that 
there are ponds of fresh water in the mountains, distant half a day’s 


journey. 
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The anchorage, open from East to N.E., is in 11 to 12 fathoms. 
The best landing place in easterly winds is in a little bight used by 
the native boats on the south side of the bay, close to the cliffs. 


The coast from Lima runs North for 5 miles to a high clift 
called Ras Samid, the south entrance point of Dihat Kabal. The 
coast south of Ras Samid for 2} miles bas a series of small points 
and bays as far as Ras Marovi, off which are two small rocky islets 
20 to 80 feet high; and at 13 miles south of Ras Samid, a rock 
25 feet high lies nearly half a mile off shore, with 22 fathoms 
inside it. 

South of Ras Marovi is a bay upwards of a mile across, with a patch 
of sandy beach. 


DUHAT KABAL is a fine cove, a mile broad at the entrance, 
ruoning in 2 miles West, and then turning to the South for another 
mile, with a sandy beach at the head. Its shore is very indented, 
with little beaches in the bays; the points all cliffs. Close on the 
south-west side the mountains rise like a wall, forming a tremendous 
bluff, over 4,000 feet high. The soundings decrease from 28 fathoms 
at the entrance to 13 fathoms at the bend, and thence regularly to 
the head. 


The cove teems with fish, and is frequented by fishermen from 
Lima; a few poor herdsmen live in huts scattered over the valley 
at the head. In the western branch of this valley (or watercourse) 
are the ruins of an extensive village, the walls of which where built 
of large slabs of stone, without mortar. There is a little barn hill 
on the summit of the lofty cliffs forming the north entrance of the 
bay, and hence the cliffs run N.E. by N. 3 miles in an unbroken line, 
of irregular height, deeply furrowed, decreasing in elevation to the 
northward, and terminating at Ras Sarkan. 


RAS SARKAN, a perpendicular cliff several hundred feet high 
forms the south entrance point of Kubbat Ghazira. There are 
40 fathoms within half a mile of this point. 


KUBBAT GHAZIRA is an arm of the sea, 25 miles wide at its 
entrance, between Ras Sarkan and Ras Dilla, and 8 miles long in a 
W.N.W. direction. Its shores are throughout precipitous and high, 
except in a few little sandy bays at the bottom of valleys, and are 
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deeply indented into numerous small inlets and coves; the length of 
its coast line being about 40 miles. There are two principal 
branches on the south side, the outer 1}, and the inner 24 miles deep, 
both running in a S.S.W. direction; in the former is a hamlet. 
In a small bay at the bottom of the inlet is a village called 
Habalain. 


On the north side there are two large coves, each 3 miles deep, 
separated by a high and rugged peninsula. In the western is a 
hamlet called Mukaka; the north side of the cove is separated from 
Khor ash Shem (on the other side of Ras Musandam), by a ridge in 
places but one-third of a mile wide. At the bottom of the outer cove 
is the village of Filam. | 


Soundings.—The soundings are everywhere deep, 36 to 30 fathoms 
in the main inlet, and 25 to 20 fathoms in the smaller coves, 20 fathoms 
even being close to the cliffs ; the bottom is chiefly mud, but it is rocky 
at the entrance. 


Tides.—It is high water in the inlet at full and change, at 9h. 30m. ; 
springs rise 10 feet. 


Ras Dilla, 200 to 300 feet high, the eastern point of the high 
peninsula commencing at Filam village, is a perpendicular cliff, 
having a conical summit. The peninsula is 5 miles long, and has a 
remarkable brown coloured peak, over 1,000 feet high, with a little 
round knob on the top, at its widest part. It separates the inlets 
Ghazira and Shabis. .The soundings off it are irregular, 30 to 
35 fathoms. 


KUBBAT SHABUS is 2% miles wide at the entrance, runs in 
a westerly direction for 24 miles, and then turns to the northward for 
2 miles. The soundings in it are from 35 fathoms in the centre to 
20 or 30 fathoms close to the sides. The shores are high cliffs, with 
little sandy beaches in places. The village of Shabus is in a little 
bay on the south-west side. In the northern part are two hamlets. 
On the land near the head of the cove is a remarkable conical 
mountain, 3,000 feet high, with a flat scalloped top, called Jebel Sibi. 


This cove is separated from Dihat Shisa by a high peninsula 
4 miles long North and South, at the narrowest part of which the 
two inlets are only one mile apart. There is a high conical hill on 
it, over 1,000 feet high, of light colour, which is called Kaisa peak. 
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The south extremity of the peninsula forming the north entrance 
point of Shabis inlet, called Ras Bashin, is about 100 feet high, and 
of light red colour. There is a small islet about three-quarters of a 
mile N.E. of the point, not far from which the Arabs say there is a 
reef, near the shore called Abu al Mawar, with one fathom on it. 
The easternmost point, forming the south entrance point of Duhat 
Shisa, is called Ras Kaisa, and is similar to the last ; a small islet 
lies 14 cables off it. The soundings off these points are 30 fathoms, 
close-to, and 70 fathoms at about a mile. 


Jezirat Umm al Faiyarin is a rocky islet S.E. 4} miles from 
Ras Kaisa, and 33 miles off the nearest part of the mainland ; it is 
360 feet high, one-third of a mile long, and is visible 22 miles. It is 
of light colour, precipitous on the west, and barely accessible on the 
south-east side. The soundings near it are 60 fathoms on the east 
side, with 40 to 45 fathoms between it and the shore. 


CAUTION.—The tides are very strong near this islet; and from 
its vicinity to Ras Musandam and the Quoins. There are eddies 
and races, especially near the cape, so that it is undesirable that 
sailing vessels should approach the coast unless obliged ; particularly 
as the wind is very uncertain near the high land, often dying 
away or coming suddenly from the opposite quarter. The tide 
runs north and south along the coast to Ras Musandam, where it 
sets to the north-west toward the Quoins, and east and west towards 
Ras Sharita. 


Ras Kabr Hindi, about 1,200 feet high, is quite precipitous, 
with three scallops on the top ; there are 60 fathoms half a mile off. 
Between it and Ras Kaisa is the entrance to Dthat Shisa. This is 
the easternmost point of the Ruus al Jebel, and it is distant 30 miles 


from the Persian coast. 


Duhat Shisa, a fine bay 6 miles deep East and West, and 
4 miles wide at the entrance, has 30 to 40 fathoms all over it, and 
15 to 20 fathoms close to the cliffs. Its coast line is precipitous and 
irregular with some little sandy beaches in the coves. There are 
three islets half-way in on the north side, the largest of which, about 
a quarter of a mile long und 100 feet high, is called Red island from 
its colour. The village of Shisa, with about 200 inhabitants, stands 
in a cove on the west side of the bottom of the inlet. 
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The west extreme of this cove is separated from Khor ash Shem by 
a ridge, in one part about three-quarters of a mile wide. 


MUSANDAM ISLAND.—Aspect.—Is 875 feet high, of 
triangular shape, and precipitous all round, excepting in three or four 
small coves on the east side, where are the only landing places. The 
highest part is near the south face, and has three little peaks. The 
island is nearly 2 miles long North and South, and 14 miles broad at 
the south end. There are some remains of buildings on the northern 
part, built of large blocks of stone without mortar. There are 
generally a few herdsmen here, with flocks of goats; the whole of 
the coasts about this part are frequented by fishermen from Kumzar. 
The north point of the island, a cliff about 100 feet high called Ras 
Musandam, is in lat. 26° 24’ N. and long. 56° 32’ E. 


Soundings.—The soundings are 100 fathoms close to the north- 
ward and eastward of this cape, which is the only spot north of Ras 
al Kuh where such a great depth is obtained. | 


Kachal, 100 feet high, is a little islet or pillar of rock, half a mile 
N.N.E. of Ras Musandam, with a clear passage between it and the 
cape. 


Fak al Asad.—Musandam is separated from the peninsula by 
a strait called by the natives the Bab, or Fak al Asad, which is 
3 cables wide, quite clear, and has 24 fathoms in it. The point 
opposite, called Ras al Bab, is about 3 miles N.N.W. of Ras Kabr 
Hindi, with a deep bay between; it is a perpendicular cliff, about 
200 feet high. This point and the whole of the islets about the cape, 
are undermined, in some places for yards, by the action of the tides 
on the limestone rock of which they are composed. 

This channel has frequently been used by steamers; but great 
attention must be paid to the steerage, and’ a ship should keep as 
near mid-channel as possible. Owing to the strong tides and baffling 
winds, it is not safe for sailing vessels. The Arabs only venture 
through in rowing boats. The stream of flood sets against the cliffs 
on the west side of the strait, and the ebb in the reverse direction. 


SALAMA WA BINATAHA, or the Quoins, in lat. 26° 30’ N. 
and long. 56° 31' E., is a group of three remarkable islets, the largest 
of which, called the great Quoin (or Salama), 540 feet high, bears 
N. § W.7 miles from Ras Musandam, and is visible in clear weather 
27 miles. It is 4 cables across, and is wedge or quoin-shaped, with | 
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the perpendicular face to the south-east, and is accessible only on its 
north-west side; there is a small detached fragment about 80 yards 
off its north side. From it the highest part of the Little Quoin bears 
S.E. 4 S. 2 miles; and the peak of Gap island E. by S.}S. three- 
quarters of a mile. 


The Little Quoin, 168 feet high, is also quoin-shaped, with a 
more gentle slope on top than the Great Quoin ; the highest bluff is 
to the south. It is accessible on the north side only, off which a small 
spit runs in the direction of Gap island. 


Gap island has a peak near the centre, about 250 feet high, and 
cliffs all round. 


Soundings.—The soundings are 45 to 50 fathoms close to Salama, 
and 70 to 80 fathoms to the southward of the Little Quoin, increasing 
towards Musandam island. 


Tides.—The tide sets N.W. and S.E. about the Quoins, 3 knots or 
more at springs. Sailing ships are advised not to pass to the southward 
of them, as the wind often fails in their vicinity, and the tide 
will then render a vessel unmanageable. Near Kachal and Tawakkul 
islands the tides are strongest, with broken water; the noise of the 
races at springs may be heard, in calms, for some distance (see 
pages 21 and 37). 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PERSIAN GULF.—COAST OF OMAN ; THE QUOINS TO 
ABU THABI. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 10’ E. 


RAS MUSANDAM to RAS al KHAIMA.—This part 
forms the north and west sides of the Ruus al Jebel. The mountains 
rise close to the sea, as far as Shuam, 15 miles N.N.E. 4 E. from Ras 
al Khaima, when they begin to recede from the coast, and the low 
shore commences, which is characteristic of the whole of the rest of 
the Arabian coast of the gulf. The sea is everywhere beautifully 
clear. 


Aspect.—From the northward, except when quite close in, Jebel 
al Harim is conspicuous over all the other hills, still appearing with 
a small table top, and to the right of it the peak, named Fine peak, 
4,470 feet high, which is a regular cone on all views, and shows 
well, except when against the higher mountains behind, between the 
bearings S. by E. to S.E. 


Tawakkul,* 460 feet high, lying N.W. by W. 4 W. 14 miles from 
Ras Musandam is a precipitous islet, with very deep water close to 
it, nearly the size of, and of similar appearance to, Salama or Great 
Quoin. 


Danger.—Rak Suwaik.—lIs a small rocky patch 50 yards 
across, with only 9 feet upon it and 50 to 60 fathoms close-to, which 
lies three-quarters of a mile west of Tawakkul. When on the patch, 
Mushkan rocks are in line with the south end of Perforated rock (off 
Ras Sharita) ; and the west end of Kun island is on with the round 
hill over umzar. Kachal islet open northward of Tawakkul leads 
clear to the north of the shoal. It often has a flock of small birds 
hovering over it. 


See chart, No. 753. 
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Jezirat Kun is a precipitous island, 600 feet high, about a mile 
long East and West, with a depression in the centre forming a kind 
of saddle. Its west (and higher) peak is 4 miles W. by S. from Ras 
Musandam. 


Jezirat Abu Sir, lying off a projecting promontory called Ras 
Mukhalif, is 6 cables long North and South, has cliffs all round, and 
near its south end a peaked hill about 400 feet high. It is separated 
from the mainland by a strait called Bab Mukhalif, a quarter of a 
mile broad, with 35 fathoms in it, through which the tides set very 
strong with eddies; near mid-channel is a high precipitous rock. 
The north point of this island bears nearly West, 53 miles from Ras 
Musandam. : 


The Mushk4an are several detached rocks close together, 15 feet 
above the sea, and of white colour, lying N.N.W. of Abu Sir. 
There is a clear passage 6 cables wide with 20 to 25 fathoms in it 
between them and that island, and 70 fathoms a mile to the northward 
of them. 


Kumzaér.—To the eastward of Ras Mukhalif, the coast runs 
about S.S.W., forming a cove upwards of a mile deep, and three- 
quarters wide, at the bottom of which is the town of Kumzar. It 
contains about 500 men, and is built in a gloomy valley or gorge in 
the hills. At the back of Kumzar is a round topped mountain of 
about 2,000 feet. 

The inhabitants are fishermen and possess 50 or 60 boats of 
different sizes ; they take salt fish, shark-fins, &c., to Kishm, with 
which place they have much intercourse. 


Water is obtainable from a deep well, some distance up the 
watercourse. 

The cove is open to the Nashi, which often blows strong in winter. 
The soundings decrease regularly from 35 fathoms at the entrance, 
and a vessel would have to anchor in 18 to 20 fathoms, sandy 


bottom. 


Inlets.—Between Kumzar cove and Ras al Bab, the coast is very 
irregular ; several bays being formed by projecting points of land, 
in all of which there is deep water. The largest of these lies to the 
south-east of Kun island, and the entrance which is a mile wide, 
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lies between two singular narrow projecting strips of cliff; it is 
precipitous all round. 


The next bay, south of Kun, has a few huts on a sandy beach at 
the bottom ; over it is a remarkable sharp peak on the mountains, 
Jebel Maili, 1,894 feet high, which slightly overhangs to the east, 
when viewed from the northward. | 


RAS SHARITA is the north point of a low narrow promontory, 
1} miles long, the highes: part of «higi may Le 200 or 300 feet high ; 
it is precipitous all round. A cable off it there is a little islet, about 
40 feet high, with perpendicular sid+s, and a hole through it, called 
Perforated rock. There are 60 to 70 fathoms within a mile to the 
northward of this islet, and 30 to 35 fathoms between it and the 
Mushkan rocks. 


Between this point and Ras Mukhalif are three coves, with deep 
water, open to northerly winds. In the easternmost there is a small 
nook at the head forming a boat harbour, where there are a few 
huts and a well of water. 


Jezirat al Ghanam.—From Ras Sharita the coast runs about 
South for 4 miles, and off it lies this island, which is 2} miles 
long, North and South, by three-quarters broad. It has cliffs nearly 
all round; the north point is low, but rises gradually towards the 
south end, where the hill is about 600 feet high, and of conical form, 
rising over cliffs about 200 feet high. There ure 45 to 40 fathoms 
half a mile off its seaward side. The island is barren, without water 
or inhabitants; but goats are kept here belonging to the Kumzar 
people. 


Khor Kawi, the strait between al Ghanam and the mainland, is 
8 cables broad at either end, widening to 5 cables within, with 
soundings from 15 to 19 fathoms, sand and rock. At the north end 
a low level point of rock, like a pier, projects from the island to the 
eastward, and in the bay on the south side of this point, a small reef 
extends, about a cable from the shore. The tides set strong through 
the strait, and to the W.S.W. across the entrance. 


Anchorage.—aA vessel wishing to euter this strait for shelter, &c., 
should do so from the northern end, and, bearing in mind the set of 
the tide across the entrance, round the low north-east point of the 
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island, anchoring immediately after passing it, in 15 to 17 fathoms, 
well over on the west side, close to the little reef mentioned above. 

For steam vessels it is a safe anchorage, but it is not recommended 
as a place of shelter for sailing vessels, as there would probably be 
difficulty in getting out again. It would be preferable to cross the 
Gulf to Henjam, or Kishm anchorage; or, in a Shamal, if possible, to 
fetch into Khasab bay. 

On the mainland, opposite the south side of Ghanam island, is a 
little cove called Gharum, a quarter of a mile deep, at the mouth ofa 
valley, with date plantations, and some huts on the hills behind. 
Between the south point of the island, and the headland forming the 
north point of Khor Ghub Ali, is a bay a mile wide, which extends 
14 miles East and West, its south-east extremity forming another 
bight, with a little village, called Kabba, at its head. 


Khor Ghub Ali runs in nearly straight 3} miles to the S.E., 
with an average width of three-quarters of a mile. On a sandy 
beach at the bottom is a small village of the same name, with a few 
date and other trees, and good water. The isthmus connecting the 
peninsula with the mainland at the village of Ghub Ali is only about 
a quarter of a mile wide. The cliff at the north entrance point is 
about 3800 feet high, forming a headland a mile in width, with a 
conical bill behind it about 800 feet high. The cliff at the south 
entrance point is also about 300 feet high. The soundings are 
28 fathoms in the entrance, which decrease to 14 fathoms half a mile 
from the head of the cove. 

Hence the coast runs S. by W. 4 miles, to the entrance of Khor ash 
Shem, and forms the west side of a remarkable triangular peninsula ; 
the line of cliffs of which it is composed is somewhat indented, and 
in the largest of the bays there is a hamlet on a sandy beach called 


Hassa. 


KHOR ASH SHEM is an extensive and winding inlet, 8 miles 
in length, its breadth in parts being under half a mile; the coast- 
line is deeply indented, and there are several islands in it. Its 
western entrance point, a cliff about 150 feet high, called Ras Shahath, 
is 4 miles S.E. by E. 4 E. from Ras Sheikh Masud ; at one-third of a 
mile N. by W. of it there is a 44-fathoms patch. Half a mile S.S.E. 
of Ras Shahath is a small promontory, with al Jibba islet, 100 feet 
high, close off it; between these two points is a cove a mile deep, 
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which has soundings of from 9 to 4 fathoms, and at the bottom the 
little village of Fanakha, where there is good water. 

At al Jibba, the entrance to Khor ash Shem 1s only half a mile 
wide, with 15 fathoms water; and from a little distance off it, the 
entrance of this large inlet is hardly discernible. The Khor winds 
round the south side of the triangular peninsula before mentioned, 
altering its direction from South to N.E. Jebel Shem, a remarkable 
peak, 3,000 feet high, having a great precipice on its south-east side, 
stands near the south point of this peninsula. 

On the north side of the inlet, 4 miles within the entrance, and 
immediately under this peak, is the little village of Shem, with wells 
of brackish water. At2 miles above Shem is a narrow point projecting 
three-quarters of a mile from the north side, called Ras al Hatam, 
which is about 50 feet high, and to the eastward of which is the 
hamlet of Mada, with wells of good water, said to be the best in the 
inlet. 

One mile east of Ras al Hatam is the island of Sibi, half a mile 
long, to the northward of which there is no channel. The village of 
the same name lies on a sandy beach, at the bottom of a deep cove in 
the south-east corner of the inlet, with deep water off it. 

Sibi is the largest village in the inlet; it contains a deep well of 
water which is said to be brackish after a drought. It lies close on 
the south-west side of Jebel Sibi, which mountain is conspicuous all 
over this inlet ; and also from seaward, whence it appears to be at the 
head of Ghub Ali cove, when that cove is open, on which bearing it 
makes with a sugarloaf top. 


There are two irregular bays between this place and Mada. 


Between Sibi and a small island called Shem lying close to the 
south shore, the land.is 200 to 500 feet high, with many little points 
and bights. At 3 cables S. by W. of Shem is a small islet 50 feet 
high, on which are the ruins of the telegraph station (abandoned in 
1869, owing to the great heat). 

One cable N.W. 4 N. of Telegraph island there is a pinnacle rock 
with 74 feet at low water springs. 


Beyond Telegraph islet is a bay one mile in length and breadth, 
with high steep hills on its south-west side, called Maklab. Separated 
from the west side of Maklab bay by a high rocky point, is a sandy 
bight, with a village in it called Kana. Half-way between this 
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village and al Jibba islet is the entrance to a little land-locked cove, 
with a depth decreasing from 10 fathoms, which is a convenient place 
for laying a vessel aground. On the west side of its entrance is a 
small village called Nazifi. | 


There is no danger in the inlet except the 74-feet rock near 
Telegraph islet ; a sailing vessel would have great difficulty in getting 
in or out; but a steamer can with ease proceed up the inlet, passing 
Shem island on the north and Sibi on the south side. The tides are 
strong in the entrance at springs. 


TIDES.—In the inlet it is high water, full and change, at 
10h. 40m. ; springs rise 84 feet. 


KHASAB BAY.—Khasab town stands on a sandy beach nearly 
a mile in extent, in a bay 3} miles S.S.E. $ E. from Ras Sheikh 
Masud, and separated from Kada cove by a steep ridge of hills. 


The town lies in a date-grove, extending up the wide valley termi- 
nating in this bay. At the back of the date-grove the valley is well 
cultivated with corn, vegetables, &c.; and the bare steep hills rising 
on either side have a very picturesque effect. Little is seen from 
the sea, except a fort near the centre of the grove which contains the 
sheikh’s house, and two towers on the beach. The Sheikh is a wali or 
deputy of the Sultan of Maskat, who gets an annual revenue from the 
place. There is a small square tower on the western rocky point over- 
looking the bay. Population of the valley about 600 men. 


Supplies.—Wood, cattle, vegetables, &c., could be obtained; a 
cloth for wearing apparel, much used by the Arabs, is exported. 

Fresh water in good wells is plentiful, and is used to irrigate the 
plantations ; the best well is close to the hills on the east side, about 
400 yards from the beach. 

There is a projecting high rocky point on the east side of the town, 
between which and Ras Shahath are several little bights, the largest 
with a small village which has wells of good water. 

The soundings in Khasab bay are 20 to 18 fathoms in a line 

bout East of Ras Sheikh Masud, bottom sand and rock, which 
decrease regularly towards the shore, but quickly when in less than 
10 fathoms. 


The soundings off the town are 8 fathoms in the mouth, and 
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2 fathoms at 3 cables from the beach, which dries off for nearly that 
distance at low water, rendering landing unpleasant. The best 
landing is on the west end of the beach, and boats should keep 
close along the west shore. 


The anchorage is sheltered from the prevailing winds, and the 
holding ground of fine sand is good ; in winter only, northerly winds 
are strong, but they occur very rarely and are of short duration. 
In summer a vessel might anchor in 7 fathoms, but in winter not 
under 10 or 11 fathoms. | 


It is a good place for shelter in a Shamal, which here blows 
W.S.W. to S.W.; when a vessel might run in and anchor with Ras 
Sheikh Masud N.W. by W. about 14 miles, in 17 or 18 fathoms, 
without going quite in to the anchorage off the town. 


Kada cove.—On the east side of Ras Sheikh Masud the coast 
runs South 34 miles to the bottom of a narrow cove, where there 
is a small village called Kada, with a large date-grove. ‘The cove 
is half a mile wide at entrance, and 1} miles deep; the soundings - 
shoaling gradually from 10 fathoms. On its west side, near the 
entrance, is a large fishing village, called Makhi, with wells of fairly 
good water. 


Hana cove is a deep bight 1} miles from Ras Sheikh Masud, 
on its east side, where there are a few huts and a fine date-grove. 
There is a well of good water here, about 300 yards from the beach, 
said never to become brackish or dry up. 


Above this place, on the mountains, is the village of Haraf with 
about 100 men. The inhabitants are chiefly fishermen, and keep 
their boats hauled up in Aida cove, a small bay about a mile S.W. 
of Ras Sheikh Masud, in which there is a well of excellent water. 


RAS SHEIKH MASUD, in latitude 26° 15’ N., and longi- 
tude 56° 13’ E., is a high point, forming the west side of Khasab 
bay. This cape (often called Ras ash Sheikh) is a point of land 
sloping gently up from the cliffs at its north extreme, which are 
about 50 feet high, towards Fine peak, 4,470 feet high; the long 
regular slope of this point cannot be mistaken from the westward. 
There are two little bights at the north extreme of the cape, with 
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white sandy beaches, and in the eastern, on the beach, is the tomb 
of the Sheikh, after whom the point is named. 


A sailing vessel standing into Khasab bay, with a westerly wind, 
should not round the cape too close, or she may be becalmed under 
it. 

The tide-stream is weak inside this point ; but outside sets between 
it and Perforated rock, N.E. and S.W. at 14 to 2 knots an hour. 


There are 40 fathoms at three-quarters of a mile West, and 
30 fathoms one mile North of it. 


Aspect of Coast.—From Ras Sheikh Masud the cliffs increase 
in height, and run in patches S.W. 4 S. 34 miles to Ras al Jadi, 
which is a bold cliff about 1,000 feet high, and conspicuous when 
seen from up or down the coast. Eleven miles S.S.W. of this is Ras 
ash Shuam, formed by a mountain about 2,500 feet high, sloping 
regularly down to the sea, which is also conspicuous from the 
north or south; there is a notch in the highest part of the mountain 
above it. 


To the southward of Shuam point the mountains begin to recede 
from the sea; the coast trending gradually to S.S.W. and S.W., and 
from this point becoming a low sandy shore, which continues the 
whole extent of the south coast of the Gulf. When a little distance 
off the land, Fine peak (page 77), shows well, forming a beautiful 
cone. 

This coast is quite exposed to the ShamAél, and vessels at anchor 
on it would bave to put to sea at the approach of one, standing 
off on the port tack. 


The soundings southward of Ras al Jadi are less abrupt, and the 
40-fathoms contour-line, which is three-quarters of a mile off that cape, 
is about 8 miles from the shore at Shuam point, with 25 fathoms at a 
distance of 2 miles. 


Al Jiri is a small village, 14 miles below Ras al Jadi. It stands 
under the hills on a beach, which extends as far as Bakha, Al JAdi 
village, inhabited by fishermen, is 3 miles below the point of the 
same name. There are some wells of good water near the beach. 


Bakha is a village in a bay formed by a slightly projecting point, 
5 miles below Ras al Jadi. This little bay is open to the northward, 
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and quite shallow ; there are 7 fathoms at one mile distance, deepening 
suddenly to 25 fathoms, and thence to 40 fathoms at 4 miles off. 
There are three forts, one in ruins; a square fort on a hillock 
half a mile East of the town; and one on the western point of the 
small bay, with a high tower at one of the angles; this last is visible 
9 or 10 miles. There is a plain behind, with cultivation and date- 
groves ; and there are date trees between this place and Jadi. The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen. 


Between Bakha and Shuam point there are three little sandy beaches, 
with deep water close-to, in which are the hamlets Fiadar, Ghamtha, 
and Tibba, all of which are inhabited by fishermen, and have a few 
date trees. 


Shuam fort, about 2 miles South of the point of that name, is — 
the first town on the low sandy shore, there being a plain, one to 
14 miles wide between it and the mountains, partly cultivated, with 
date-groves, vegetables, &c., and good water in wells ; the inhabitants 
are cultivators and fishermen. 


One mile south of the town is a small tower on a hillock about 
50 feet high, and visible 12 to 13 miles ; it makes from the southward 
like a small peaked hill. 


About 4 miles south of the town is a creek, used by boats at high 
water. 


The coast is low and nearly straight between Shuam and Ras al — 
Khaima; it runs S.S.W. + W. 164 miles, and has high land in the 
background. 


The soundings from the commencement of this low coast begin 
generally to lessen, there being 10 fathoms at half a mile, and 
20 fathoms 3 miles off near Shuam; they decrease still more, farther 
to the S.W. The bottom is generally sand. 


Rams is a fort and small town in a date-grove, 104 miles 
S. by W. 4 W. from Ras ash Shuam; a tower, showing above the 
trees, is the principal object seen from seaward ; it lies on a khor, the 
entrance to which is nearly dry at low water. 


About 2 miles inland of it is the small hill fort of Zai, which does 


not show well against the hills from the westward. It is of dark 
colour with a square tower at each end. 
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About 14 miles southward from Rams is a small creek, communi- 
eating with the khor at Ras al Khaima. The date-groves are a little 
distance from the shore, which is here swampy. 


RAS AL KHAIMA, in lat. 25° 48’ N., and long. 55° 57' E., 
a large town, built on a long sandy peninsula or spit, is the capital 
of the Jow4sim chief, whose authority is acknowledged in all places 
south of Ras Sheikh Masud, as far as Jezirat al Hamra, also in 
Sharja and the little towns near it, and on that part of the east 
coast of Oman called ash Shameiliya, It may contain 4,000 to 
5,000 inhabitants. 


The town is chiefly of stone houses, with some square buildings 
higher than the rest, which are the Sheikh’s residences; on one 
corner of the highest is a little dome, about 60 feet above the sea, 
and visible 12 miles; the flag of the Jowdsim (red with narrow 
white border) is shown on a high building to the left. 


There is a white round tower at the north end, and two square 
towers on the wall built across the peninsula at the south end of the 
town, where there is a conspicuous large tree. | 

There is a detached tower three-quarters of a mile south-west of 
the town, near the commencement of some red sand-hills. 


Landmarks.—To recognize this place from seaward, it may be 
noted that the plain is here only about 6 miles broad, and increases 
in width very rapidly to the southward, as the coast turns here to 
south-west, so that from the northward the town appears to be at the 
point where the mountains end. 


On a nearer approach is seen a range of high reddish-coloured 
sand-hills, which begin a mile south-west of this place, and extend 
past al Hamra. In running up from the westward, the end of these 
red sand-hills will be a guide for finding the place. 


Offing anchorage.—A good berth is in 54 fathoms, 24 to 3 miles 
N.W. of the town ; the holding-ground is good, and the natives say 
there is not so much sea in a north-wester here as at other places on 
this coast. The 3-fathoms contour line in this direction, and also 
more to the northward, is 2 miles from the beach; W. by N. 24 miles 
from the town, the bank has only 2 fathoms on it, and it is said to 
extend some distance to the S.W. 
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Caution therefore is necessary when closing the shore to obtain 
anchorage. 


In crossing the gulf to this place after taking a departure from 
the Tanb, the tide-stream, which runs strong up and down the coast, 
may throw a vessel out of her course. There is no out-lying danger, 
and 13 fathoms will be found about 9 miles off. 


The entrance to the khor or backwater, is round the end of 
the low sandy point on which the town is built, and is 14 miles to 
the north-east of the town; large unladen boats can enter at bigh 
water ; it runs down close to the back of the town, where the native 
boats lie; there are only 2 feet at the entrance at low water, but 
9 feet when inside, as far as the town. There are two low islets in 
the backwater opposite the town, on one of which is a small fishing 
village. 

A great many boats and baghalas belong to this port, and the 
people are quite civil to Europeans. The inhabitants, who are of 
the Jowasim tribe, send about 20 boats to the pearl fishery. 


On the east bank of the backwater a dense date-grove commences, 
extending far inland, and continuing along the coast to Rams. 


Supplies of cattle, vegetables, and fruit may be obtained here ; 
water uncertain. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Ras al Khaima at 
11h. 45m. ; springs rise 7 feet. 


RAS AL KHAIMA to ABU THABI.—Aspect.—This 
coast (formerly the chief seat of the pirates) is low and sandy 
throughout, and runs nearly straight, in a general direction S.W. + W. 
for a distance of 120 miles. The mountains of the Ruus al Jebel 
ean be seen until past Dabai, in clear weather. 


The towns are all built near the entrance of a khor or saltwater 
creek, of which there are many along this coast, often communicating 
with each other, or forming large backwaters, in which the vessels 
are kept. Everything connected with these places seems to be on 
the decline. | | . 

. They are very similar in appearance, and it is difficult for a stranger 
to make out which town he is off; on this account a somewhat detailed 
description of the appearance of each is given. 
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Supplies.—Cattle and vegetables, &c., may be everywhere 
obtained ; the beef is often very good, and much better than the 
mutton. Capital mullet are caught in all the backwaters, and fish 
is generally plentiful. 


Water is scarce and inditferent, especially to the southward of 
Dabai, and probably could not be spared to a ship. It is generally 
obtained in shallow wells dug in the sand. 


The coast should not be approached too closely between Ras 
al Khaima and Umm al Kaiwain, as it has not been thoroughly 
examined, and shoal water and reefs extend in places for about 
2 miles. 


From Umm al Kaiwain the shore is cleaner as far as Ras Hanyira, 
but thence to Abu Thabi it is fronted by reefs, which extend 5} miles 
from the beach. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage off this coast is quite exposed to 
the prevailing winds, and the bholding-ground is often hard and bad. 
No vessel should attempt to ride out a winter north-wester, but 
put to sew on the approach of one, standing off on the port tack, 
as the wind blows about W.N.W., or even more from the westward. 
Vessels should anchor farther out in winter than in summer, and 
furl sails with reefs in. 


Tides.—The tide-stream sets straight along shore, north-east and 
south-west, and may cause a vessel to find herself off the wrong 
place, after standing across the gulf. Its rate is from 1 to 2 knots. 
The stream runs 2 hours or more after the turn of the tide. It is 
high water, full and change, at Abu Thabi, at about 12h., and the 
rise and fall varies from 6 to 8 feet. 


The Great Pearl bank, under which term may be included 
all the space on the Arab side south of the 20-fathoms contour-line, 
extends from this coast, and may be considered to commence opposite 


Sharja. 
JEZIRAT AL HAMRA is « fort and town, S.W. by W. 


10 miles from Ras al Khaima, built on an island formed by the khor. 
The fort has several towers, and in it a few round trees, one of which 
is large and conspicuous ; close to it is a high square tower with 
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two rows of windows, and there is a tall slender tower at the west 
end of the town. There are no date trees here. The red sand-hills 
(page 86) end 2 or 3 miles to the south-west of this place. 


The entrance to the khor is round a low sandy point, called Ras 
Abu Ahmad, three-quarters of a mile N.E. of the town, and thence 
the khor runs to the south-west between the town and the strip of 
sand forming the beach, and is shallow opposite the dwellings ; it 
has 2 or 3 feet in the entrance at low water, and 7 or 8 feet inside. 


The inhabitants are of the al Za&b tribe, and the place is under the 
chief of Ras al Khaima. 


The soundings off the town are 10 fathoms at 4 miles, and 
4 fathoms at half a mile; bottom generally sand. The coast between 
al Hamra and Ras al Khaima forms a slight and shallow bay. 


Caution.—Reef.—From al Hamra, Umm al Kaiwain point bears 
S.W. by W. + W. 14 miles, and the coast between forms a slight bay. 
A reef, nearly dry in parts, and said to be growing out, extends from 
2 miles south of the former place to Umm al Kaiwain point; 
5 miles N.E. of this its outer edge is 14 miles from the shore; it 
shows well by day. There is 10 fathoms 3 miles off its edge, from 


which depth the soundings decrease gradually to 4 fathoms close 
to the reef. 


Khor al Baiza is a creek, whose entrance is half-way between 
these two places; it is only navigable for small boats, and com- 
municates with Umm al Kaiwain khor. On the seaward side of the 
island formed by this creek is a small fort, 3} miles E.N.E. of Umm 
al Kaiwain point, with a date-grove to the west of it. 


UMM AL KAIWAIN, an independent thriving town, in- 
habited by the al Ali tribe, with probably 800 men, is tolerably 
clean and well built, and sends a large number of boats to the pearl 
fishery. A few Banyans are settled here, who carry on most of the 
trade. When about 10 miles off this place, it may be known by its 
six or eight detached towers standing apparently in the sea, one of 
which is much higher and larger than the rest, with a flagstaff ; 
this one is seen, showing like a boat, when the others are below the 
horizon. This and two other towers stand on the point, and form 
part of a wall built across the isthmus. 
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Umm al Kaiwain point is of low sand with rocky beach, and about 
a mile to the south of it is a date-grove. From the point the coast 
runs about East nearly a mile to the khor, which turns to South and 
West, forming the peninsula on which the town stands; it has a reef 
of sand and rocks on the west side of the entrance of the creek, 
extending off it to the northward. 


Offing anchorage.—A vessel should anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, 
with the high (flagstaff) tower on the point about S. by E. 4 E., but 
in winter, farther out in 8 fathoms. 


Soundings.—The soundings are 10 fathoms, 4 miles to the N.W. 
of Umm al Kaiwain point, and decrease regularly towards the shore 
to & fathoms at one mile; but north of the point and to the eastward, 
the shore reef extends (page 89), and the 5-fathoms contour-line is 
21 miles from the beach. 


The khor channel entrance, with only 2 feet at low water, is 
2 miles N.N.E. of the point: it has the shore reef on its east side. 
A tower about a quarter of a mile east of the town stands on its west 
bank, and the entrance of the backwater is also marked by a ruined 
mosque with a round kiln-shaped tower close to it. 


At the town the khor is about 3 cables wide, and carries a depth of 
6 to 8 fathoms; it here splits into several branches, the main one 
running South. There is 3 fathoms behind the town, where the 
boats lie. It forms an extensive backwater, with several low islets 
in it. 

The coast from Umm al Kaiwain runs S.S.W. } W. straight 
for 7 miles to al. Hamriya: the soundings continue regular, bottom 
rocky; 6 fathoms are about a mile off shore. A _ vessel should 
not bring up too near the shore, as she will be liable to lose her 


anchor. 


Al Hamriya is a small place with a population of about 400, 
whose inhabitants, of the tribe of al Naim, have asserted their inde- 
pendence of the Jowasim chief. It has a square fort on the shore, 
with five towers in a cluster, visible 11 miles, also two detached towers 
to the southward near the creek, which is small. ‘There are no trees 
near this place; it sends 50 boats to the pearl fishery. The people 


are very poor. 
oo a a 
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AL AJMAN fort, bearing S.S.W. 4 W. 12 miles from Umm al 
Kaiwain point, is under an independent chief of the tribe of al Naim. 
The fort is small and high, and one of the towers, on which the 
flag is shown, is much higher than the rest; it is visible 12 to 
13 miles. Toe water is bad, and obtained from wells about a mile 
to the south-west of the town. Ajman sends 60 boats to the pearl 
fishery. 


The khor is the most accessible one on the coast, and very large 
boats enter it. The entrance is close to the northern end of the 
town, between two spits of sand extending a quarter of a mile from 
the shore: the bar is of sand (while in most of the other creeks it is 
rocky), and has 5 feet at low water. 

. Opposite the town there are 2 fathoms at low water in the khor; 
here it turns to the eastward, and widens into a shallow backwater ; 
the channel is near the town side, there being a bank extending half- 
way from over the north-east low sandy entrance point. 


The soundings off al Ajman are slightly irregular, the bottom 
being rocky; and three-quarters of a mile from the shore, opposite 
the town, is a 2-fathoms rocky bank, with 4 fathoms inside it; 
10 fathoms, about 5 miles off shore, is a safe depth to approach at 
night. The ground is bad for anchorage. 


Al Haira and Fasht are two small villages on the shore, within 
& quarter of a mile of each other, 3 miles from al Ajm4n, and 2 miles 
from Sharja point; the former, which is the northern, has two 
detached towers, and at Fasht there is a small square fort. Half a 
mile from the beach, visible above the date trees behind these places, 
isa large round tree, conspicuous from seaward ; it is the last thing 
seen, except Ajman high tower, when sailing away from the coast, 
or at a distance of 12 or 13 miles, The khor is very small. These 
villages are dependencies of Sh&rja, and send between them about 
30 boats to the pearl fishery. 


SHARJA, in lat. 25° 22’ N., long. 55° 24’ E., is the most 
important town on this coast, and contains 8,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, 
chiefly of the al Jowdsim tribe. It is about 1} miles in extent along 
the east bank of the khor, and there are several detached towers in it ; 
the highest, a little to the right of the centre of the town, is that of 
which the flag is shown. 
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It bas a large proportion of stone houses, and there is a high 
tower at the south end of the village of Liyah,.which appears from 
the sea to be part of Sharja. 


At the south end of the town is some white rocky rising ground, 
30 or 40 feet high, forming a bluff at the south end, which is con- 
spicuous when approaching the place from the north or north-weste 
Date-groves extend from Sh4rja to the southward. 


Sh4rja sends about 350 boats to the pearl fishery. Several baghalas 
belong to this port, and very fine boats (bakdéras and batils) are built 
here. Many Banyans are settled in the place. There is a British 
agent here, an Arab. 


Soundings, at 4 miles off the town, are about 10 fathoms, and 
they decrease fairly regularly towards the shore to 5 fathoms at 
one mile from (Liyah) Sh&rja point. Off this place the 20-fathoms 
contour line is 25 miles from the shore, the great flat called the Pearl 
bank having fairly commenced. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage is with Liyah point from South to 
S.S.E. (so that boats can fetch off and on from that point with the sea 
breeze), in summer in 5 fathoms, but in winter in 6 or 7 fathoms; 
the holding ground is bad, being rock with little sand. 


Landing.—The best place for boats to land is at Liyah point 
before mentioned (not at the creek, where there is generally a surf), 
This is a little projecting rocky point opposite the town which you 
should pull round, and then bring to bear about N.N.W. ; it is the 
only place to land at in even a moderate Shamaél. There are many 
ferry boats in the creek, which on landing here is between you and 
the town of Sharja. 


The khor is very small and shallow, with its entrance a mile 
N.E. of the flagstaff tower; it runs to the south-west between the 
town and the sea, leaving only a narrow strip of sand outside it, winds 
round the little bluff before mentioned, and spreads out into a small 
backwater, joining the khor from Khan village. Notwithstanding 
that there is only about one foot on the bar at low water, large 
unladen baghalas, &c., manage to get in. 


Liyah.—On this point, and separated from ShArja by the khor, is 
the large village of Liyah, a suburb of Sharja, all mat huts; the 
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large tower at its south end is a quarter of a mile from the 
point. 


From Liyah point the south point of Dabai creek bears S.W. 4 S. 
7} miles, the coast forming a slight bay between these two points. 
At 2} miles south-west of Liyah point is a little creek with two small 
towns called Khan and Abu Hail on opposite sides of it. They 
are a good mark when making Sharja, of which place they are 
dependencies. 


Khan, the northern town, is nearly all built of mat huts, with five 
detached towers in different parts of it. The khor splits into two 
branches; one to the north-east, which joins Sharja backwater ; the 
other to the southward, behind Abu Hail village. It contains about 
1,000 inhabitants, and sends 25 boats to the pearl fishery. The land 
inshore of the town for some miles is low and swampy. 


Abu Hail is also built almost entirely of mat huts, and has four 
towers, nearly in line, N.W. and S.E., at its south end in a wall built 
across from the sea to the backwater. These towers, and those of 
Khan, look high in proportion to the size of the houses, and are 
easily recognised. This place has about 2,000 inhabitants and sends 
40 boats to the pearl fishery. The ground is bad for anchorage ; the 
depth is 5 fathoms a mile off shore. There are no date trees between 
this and Dabai, and the shore is pure white sand. 


DABAT is a large town under an independent chief containing, 
with the suburb of Deira, 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants ; the tribe is 
the Abu Feldsa, a branch of the Beni Yas. A few Hindis reside 
here. 


The town stands a little back from the shore; there is a date-grove 
behind it, which extends a mile to the southward, ending in a 
detached clump. The highest building is the Sheikh’s house, a high 
square castle, with a tall round tower at the south-west corner, on 
which the flag is shown; there are eight or nine smaller towers in 
the town and suburb. 


Jebel Ali can be just seen from the anchorage. 
Dabai sends about 150 boats to the pearl fishery, which are employed 


in other fisheries during the winter. 


Reef.—A flat stony reef, with only 6 feet water on its outer edge, 


See chart, No. 763. 
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extends some distance towards Abu Hail. It runs out about 3 cables 
from Dabai point, and for 5 cables from the coast opposite Deira. 


The anchorage off Dabai is with the low sandy point on the 
west side of the khor on with the flagstaff tower, S.E. by S. The 
depth is 5 fathoms at 6 cables from the shore, and a vessel should not 
anchor any nearer; 6 fathoms, about one mile off, is a good berth. 
There is nu shelter from a Shamal. 


Dabai Khor.—The west low sandy entrance point of the khor 
is half a mile N.W. of the town, and projects slightly from the line 
of coast. The entrance has only 2 feet at low water in parts, with 
rocky bottom, and is much blocked up by the reef; the channel 
winds to the southward close past the outer entrance point; a spit 
extends off Deira point, which bears S.E.a third of a mile from the 
opposite side of the entrance. The khor then turns gradually to the 
east, between the town and Deira point, where it is only 150 yards 
broad, and has 4 to 5 fathoms water. It extends for miles to the 
south-east, but is only used by fishermen beyond the town. 


On the east entrance point of the khor, opposite the town, stands 
Deira, a large suburb of mat huts, with a few towers on its north 


side. 


The COAST from Dabai to Abu Thabi has an average direction 
of S.W. } W. for about 70 miles; a small village with date trees has 
sprung up within the last few years, about 4 miles to the south- 
westward of Dabia, otherwise it is quite barren and uninhabited. 
The shore is throughout very low, uniform in appearance, with tufts 
of coarse grass growing on the sand-hillocks intersected by creeks, 
and in parts by extensive swamps; no tree is seen larger than a 
mangrove bush. 

There are no settled inhabitants, but landing on the mainland 
between these towns, except with an armed party, would be hazar- 
dous, as the coast is often visited by the Bedawin of the interior. 


Jebel Ali, the only landmark on the coast, 220 feet high, is a 
flat-topped hill, sloping gradually at each end, visible 17 miles ; it is 
3 miles inland. 


Ras Hasa is a name given to a little rocky point, projecting very 
slightly from the line of coast, which only shows as a small dark 


See chart,'No, 2,837a, 
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patch on the white sand when close in. It is 30 miles from Dabai, 


and the soundings between are regular, fine sand, 3 fathoms at three- 
quarters of a mile off, deepening gradually seaward. Another such 
point is Ras Kantdt, about 5 miles to the south-west of Ras Hasa. 


Khors Ghandgtha and Ghurdabi are two creeks, where man- 
groves are cut for firewood ; the former may be known by mangrove 
bushes at the entrance, which are left as a landmark by the Arabs ; 
Ghanf&tha is the larger of the two, and is said to be easily entered by 
large boats. | 

From this to Abu Thabi there is a succession of creeks, mostly 
communicating with each other, some with deep water inside, and 
forming extensive swamps and backwaters, extending many miles 
into the interior, and with merely a small strip of sand between 
them and the sea. They are visited by Arabs for firewood, or to fish 
in. The entrances are very shallow. 


Ras Hanytira is a very low sandy point, forming the north point 
of a shallow bay 3 miles wide. Many creeks have their mouths in 
this bay; the south low sandy point is called Maraifjain. Neither 
of these points would be visible much more than 5 miles. The 
landmark by which the Arabs find it, is a small cliff at the south end 
of a little table land, 20 or 30 feet high, the top of which slightly 
overhangs the base, and stands on the shore at the bottom of 
Hanyira bay ; it is visible 7 or 8 miles. 


HADD AT THALEI REEF.—From the above point to Abu 
Thabi, a distance of 21 miles, the coast is fronted by an extensive 
reef, commencing a little way above Ras Hanyira, off which it 
extends 14 miles from the beach. Its outer edge runs to the W.S.W. 
7 miles, when it is probably 5 miles from the land, and then turns 
to the §.S.W., joining the reef opposite Abu Thabi town. It has 
6 fathoms close-to; the soundings are not a good guide when 
approaching it, as they are irregular to the North and N.W. The 
natives call it Hadd at Thalei, and say there is a boat channel inside 
it, used by them during Shamals. 

Ras al Ghurgb is a rocky point with low sand-hills, about 
11 miles N.E. of Abu Thabi; here the reef extends 3 miles off 
shore. There is a khor at this point, said to be very extensive, with 
more water in the entrance than any on the coast, and deep water 
inside. 

See chart, No, 2,8374, 
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Ras Laffdn is a low point 3 miles N.E. of Abu Thabi, on the 
north side of the entrance of a khor, which runs to the southward, 
joining the great backwater behind Abu Thabi; baghalas belonging 
to that place are hauled up in this khor. 


ABU THABI,* in lat. 24° 29’ N. and long. 54° 214’ E,, is the 
most populous town on the coast. It stands at the west extremity 
of the country of Oman, and is the principal town of the great 
Beni Yas tribe, and under an independent chief, who claims the 
sovereignty over the coast as far as Khor al Odaid. His authority 
is nominally recognised also by the Bedawin of these parts. The 
Beni Yas are a fine race of men, and the chief is very friendly to the 
English. They wear the hair long over the shoulders twisted up in 
plaits. 


The Fort is small with six towers close together, on one of which 
is the flagstaff. There is a small tower on the beach and several 
conspicuous stone buildings, the rest of the town which extends for 
nearly 2 miles along the shore is built of date mats. 


A few stunted date trees, about a mile inland of the town, is the 
only vegetation seen from this place. 


The town contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and there are some 
Banyans here. It sends 600 boats to the pearl fishery, and out of 
the pearl season the Abu Thabi fishing boats are found at every 
island, creek, &c., between this place and Khor al Odaid. 


Supplies.—Water.—The only water found here is exceedingly 
brackish, all the good water being brought from Dabai, and sold at 
the rate of one keran for the contents of 2 or 3 goat skins. 


Cattle might be obtained. 


The Khor.—At about 3 miles to the westward of the fort is the 
mouth of the channel leading into a large bay or backwater, 
34 miles wide at the entrance, and extending possibly 20 miles into 
the interior. 

The greater part is shallow, but there are many deep channels and 
several islands in it ; the Khor has not been sounded. 


By its connection with Khor Laffan, it makes an island of the 
land on which the town stands ; there is one place, however, fordable 
at low water. 


*, See plan on chart, No. 2,837a, 
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Pilots.—A ship intending to visit the coast, &c., between. Dabai 
and al Bida would get the best pilots at this place. 


Aspect.—The shore is very low, all white sand, the only land- 
marks being the fort, and a low hill 6 miles S. by W. of it. This hill, 
called Jebel Fataisa, is on an island in the backwater, and appears 
when first made out from seaward of a dark colour, but on a near 
approach the lower part of white sand will be seen. 


DIRECTIONS.—Making the place.—A vessel bound to 
Abu Thabi should take a departure from the island Sir Abu Nuair, 
and keep the peak of that island N. + W. while in sight; great 
overfalls will be met with in the soundings, and the mariner must be 
prepared for finding himself set to either side of the place by the 
tide. A good look-out must be kept from the mast-head, as the fort 
will not be visible more than 8 miles from the deck, or when in 
8 fathoms ; which depth is also found close to the reefs. The reefs 
to the eastward of the place are the chief danger. 


If coming down the coast, care is requisite, particularly at night, 
in passing the Hadd at Thalei reef. 


Caution.—Too much attention cannot be paid to the lead in 
approaching the South shore of the Gulf, as the currents are strong 
and uncertain, the land very low with few or no distinctive features, 
and the survey incomplete. 


Anchorage.—Large vessels anchor with the fort S.E. by E. 
distant 2 to 24 miles, in 4} or 5 fathoms, where they are quite exposed 
to the prevailing winds ; but vessels not drawing more than 12 feet 
may enter the inner anchorage. 


To stand into the inner anchorage, get the fort to bear S.E. by E.4 E., 
and steer for it, looking out for the west point of the reef, which has 
only a few fect water on it, but shows well. The reef is only 
4 cables from the sandy beach, and must be rounded quite close. 


The channel between the reef and the north-we:t sandy point of 
the town is only 14 cables wide, and has 12 feet at low water. 
Hauling to the northward, close round the reef, a vessel may anchor 
in 24 or 3 fathoms, with the fort South to S. by E., a quarter of a- 
mile off shore. The anchorage is quite sheltered by the reef, and the 
afternoon is the best time to enter it. 


See chart, No. 2,837a. 
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There is a pasgage on the enst side of the reef used by native craft, 
through which a vessel might leave this anchorage with a westerly 
wind ; and in using which the eye must be the guide. 


SIR ABU NUAIR ISLAND, in about latitude 25° 13’ N., and 
longitude 54° 14’ E., called by the fishermen simply Sir, is about 
22 miles long by 2 miles broad, and lies near the north edge of the 
Pearl banks, 45 miles N. # W. from Abu Thali. The island is 
covered with hills, chiefly volcanic, except at the south-east corner, 
which is a very low sandy point, half a mile in length, and formed 
probably by the action of the sea in north-westers. The outline of 
the island is irregular, and the only remarkable feature is a table- 
topped peak, 240 feet high, near the south end of the hills, rather 
conspicuous, except from the northward ; it is visible 17 miles. 

This island is safe to approach; the shore reef only extending 
about a. quarter of a mile off. The scuth-east corner of the island 
must be avoided by vessels passing at night. The soundings are not 
a good guide in approaching it, there being 10 to 15 fathoms close to 
the shore reef, and the same depths several miles off; and to the 
north-west of the island are great overfalls, near the edge of the Pear] 
bank. 


The island, which is claimed by the al Jowasim chief, is not per- 
manently inhabited. It is barren, nothing except brushwood growing 
on it. There is brackish water in wells near the east side; some 
sulphur is said to be found. 

During the pearl fishery the island is visited by fleets of boats, to 
open the oysters, &c.; and in the winter there are generally a few 
Sharja or Dabai fishing boats here, the crews of which, with their 
families, erect temporary huts, and remain for some months fishing, 
ehiefly for sawfish and sharks. 


The anchorage is off the svuth-east low point, on the east side, 
in 12 fathoms, a third of a mile off shore ; sheltered from the Shamal, 
but open to the Nashi. 


See chart, No. 2,837a, 
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CHAPTER V. 


SOUTH SIDE OF PERSIAN GULF.--ABU THABI TO RAS 
RAKKIN. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 15’ W. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The whole of the coast at the south 
end of the Persian Gulf is low and sandy, or stony, witi here and there 
rocky hills or sand hills, of moderate height. It is quite barren and 
desolate ; water is only obtainable at a few points, and then is of very 
indifferent quality. From Abu Thabi to al Wakra (about 60 miles 
south of Ras Rakkin), a coast line of 250 miles, there are no fixed 
inhabitants, not a village or house. The shore is occasionally visited 
by the Bedawin of the Beni Yas, Beni Hajir, and al Manasir tribes, 
who would probably attack a small unarmed party.* 


Reefs.—Great reefs extend for miles out of sight of land over its 
whole extent sometimes with channels inside them. ‘They are 
generally flat and stony, with patches of broken coral, having from 
half to 3 fathoms over them; they show well, except on cloudy 
days, or when under the sun. The water is comparatively shoal 
everywhere, with great overfalls in places, so that when near or 
within the great reefs, it is not safe to be under weigh after dark, 
the eye being the only guide; a good look-out from aloft is 
indispeusable. The water is everywhere very clear. 


Pearl banks.—The 20-fathoms contour-line (within which nearly 
all the overfalls are found and which may be considered the edge 
of the Pearl bank) passes about 20 miles north of Sir Abu Nuair, 
thence to Halil, and thence on to the N.W., passing about 30 miles 
north-eastward of Ras Rakkin. Within this line the depths average 
from 10 to 15 fathoms, but there are occasional deep places of 20 to 
23 fathoms, and many shoal knolls, with 3 to 9 fathoms, which latter 
are the Pearl banks proper. 


See charts, Nos. 2,837a and 2,8376. 
* Captain Brucks states in his Memoir that the boats of the surveying vessels, 
in 1824, were several times attacked. 
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Islands.—Many islands lie off the coast, some of them high ; and 
most of them have a projecting, low, sandy south-east point, similar 
to that described at Sir Abu Nuair (page 98). They are barren and 
without fresh water, but a little very brackish water is found at one 
or two of them. 


These islands, with the exception of Dalma, have no permanent 
inhabitants ; they are frequented by the pearl boats during the 
summer, and in the winter by Abu Thahi fishermen, who bring their 
families, and make a stay of 2 or 3 months. They take turtle, and 
catch and dry fish (which abound on the reefe), for oil. 


The coast is never visited by Europeans, except the part from Ras 
Rakkin to al Wakra, to which an occasional call is made by the ships 
of the squadron stationed in the gulf. It is but seldom that even the 
Arabs land on the mainland hereaboute. 


A vessel intending to visit the coast, or navigate within the reefs, 
should have an Abu Thabi pilot on board. 


ABU THABI to JEZIRAT SIR BENI YAS.—General 
remarks.—The actual coast line of this part, which it is difficult 
even to sight, is little known. Reefs lie off it for a distance of 10 to 
30 miles, with many low islands on them, some of considerable size, 
and overgrown with mangroves. There are many creeks and- back- 
waters on the eastern part, and channels through and among the 
reefs, which are only partially explored. The coast is apparently 
rather a stony than sandy desert. 


The tide appears to be regular; the progress of the wave is 
‘much retarded in the shoal water, and is several hours later near Khor 
al Odaid than at Abu Thabi, but observations have not been made 
on the tide hours. The rise and fall at Sir Beni Yas is about 8 feet. 
The stream runs very strong in places, round the points of islands, 
through narrow channels, between reefs, &c. | 


The coast from Abu Thabi has an average direction of S.W. by W. 
for 30 miles, with a reef extending off it for 3 miles at Jezirat al 
Bahrani, and broadening out to a distance of 8 miles towards the 
entrance of Khor Kantur, The shore is made up of a number of low 
islets, formed by creeks running in behind them and detaching them 
from the mainland proper, which lies at some considerable distance, 
and has not been explored. 


See charts, Nos. 2,837a and 2,8374, 
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Many of these islets, and the mainland behind them, are resorted 
to by the Arabs to cut mangroves for firewood ; and the creeks are 
visited by fishermen. All the creeks are said to be shoal at the 
entrance, with deep water inside. 


Jezirat al Bahrani is a low sandy island, about 5 miles in 
length, on the south-west side of the Abu Thabi backwater; it has 
some mangroves on it. 


Jebel Abu Kashasha is a small hill on the island next to the 
south-westward of al Bahrani, which is used as a landmark by the 
Arabs. 


Khor Kantitr is a large channel in the reef, 22 miles from Abu 
Thabi, a mile wide at the entrance, and extending south for 8 miles, 
where it splits into two branches. It has two fathoms at low water 
at the entrance, and 4 or 5 fathoms farther in. On its east bank, at 
the south end, is the island of Kantur, to the eastward of which, and 
separated from it by a small creek, is Umm al Majarib, another small 
island. These two islands are several miles in extent, low, and grown 
with mangroves. 


Ras al Kahaf is a flat-topped rocky point, comparatively elevated 
and probably on the mainland, projecting between Umm al Majérib 
and Jebel Abu Kashasha. 


Jezirat Saldli is an island 7 miles long, on the west side of 
Khor Kantér; it has a small hill near its north-east end, the rest of 
the island being low. Through the channel to the west of this island 
boats can get into Khor al Bazim at high water.* 


BAZIM REEF.—This great reef, on the west side of Khor 
Kantir, extends uninterruptedly from its entrance, for 53 miles in 
a West direction. It has a chain of islands on its southern edge, 
called generally by the Arabs, Bazim, although each has its particular 
name. 


On the south side of the reef, between it and the mainland, lies a 
great inlet called Khor al Bazim. 


Halat al Mubarraz, » low narrow sandy islet, without any 
vegetation, is about half a mile in length, and being only 3 or 4 feet 
above high water, is not visible more than 5 miles. It lies West, a 


See charts, Nos. 2,837a and 2,837). 
* The last five paragraphs are from Captain Brucks’ Memoir. 
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little southerly, 53 miles from Abu Thabi, on the south-east edge of 
a great detached reef called Rak al Hajji. 


Rak al Hajji has not been surveyed, but is probably about 8 or 
9 miles in length and breadth, and there are one or two sand-banks 
on it, dry at low water. The channel called Khor Bashtbar, south 
of this islet, between it and the Bazim reef, has 7 to 8 fathoms 
water and is about 14 miles wide, through which the tide runs 
strong at springs. 


Halat Hail, an islet similar to al Mubarraz but larger, lies S.E., 
about 35 miles from it, and marks the opposite side of Khor Bashi- 
bar, being situated on the great Bazim reef, and near its northernmost 
point. 

The whole northern edge of this reef is only approximately 
delineated, and the ‘lead is no guide in approaching it, there 
being 6 to 10 fathoms close to, and no deeper water at 15 miles 
distance. 


Rak az Zakim is a large pearl bank, the shoalest part of which, 
3 fathoms, is 88 miles N.W. by W. } W. from Abu Thabi. Its extent 
is not very accurately ascertained, and the soundiugs are but little 
guide when approaching it. There is a clear channel about 18 miles 
in width between it and Rak al Hajji. 


Fasht Bu Tini is an extensive reef, with five or six dry sand- 
banks on different parts, the centre of which is W.N.W. about 
18 miles from Halat al Mubarraz, and south from Zirkub island. It 
is about 9 miles in extent in all directions, and, in parts, is nearly 
dry for miles. The fishermen on this reef, and on many others, may 
be seen walking about knee deep in water, looking for pearl oysters, 
far from their boats, which has a singular effect. 


There is a clear channel between this and al Hajji reef, called Khor 
Halj, with 5 or 6 fathoms; and also between it and Reideim, the 
north-west portion of Bazim reef. 


Directions.—A vessel may pass to the southward of this reef by 
day in clear weather. The dry banks on the Bu Tini may be seen 
from aloft some distance from the edge of that reef, and Bazim al 
Gharbi (the western islet on the Bazim reef) would also be visible 
from aloft when in mid-channel. 


See chart, No. 2,8375. 
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If passing through Khor Halj, keep on the Bu Tini (the weather) 
sile, with the sand-banks of that reef in sight until past it, taking care 
that a good look-out is kept for the pale green water of al Hajji reef 
to the eastward. If passing through Khor Bashibar, after leaving 
the Bu Tini reef, endeavour to make the edge of al Hajji shoal by 
steering carefully towards it, and run along it until Mubarraz islet is 
‘sighted, which should be passed a quarter to half a mile off. 


These passages should only be used with a fair wind, and the sun 
astern of the vessel. Between Mubarraz and Abu Thabi the space 
south of the Zakam bank is imperfectly sounded : there are great 
overfalls. 


KHOR AL BAZIM is an extensive inlet or blind channel, 
lying between the Bazim reef and the mainland. It is about 50 miles 
long, and from 5 miles broad at the entrance to one mile at its head. 
The khor has been fairly surveyed, excepting the entrance, which is 
unsounded. 


It would be hazardous for a large vessel to use this channel, or 
approach Sir Beni Yas from the eastward, though, with a good look- 
out, one of light draught may enter the khor. 


The entrance is 19 miles east of Sir Beni Yas. It is about 6 miles 
wide between the west part of the Bazim reef and the reef extending 
off the islet called al Isha, but there are some outlying shoal patches. 
The soundings in the khor decrease from 10 fathoms at the entrance 
towards the head, and are irregular ; its general direction is E.-.by'S. 


Bazim al Gharbi is a low islet, about 2 miles in extent, partly 
covered with mangroves. It is the western of the group on the Bazim 
reef, and about three miles from the western edge; the north-west 
‘portion of the reef, called Reideim, which is probably detached, 
extending 7 miles to the N.W. of it. The island is visible from the 
deck about 6 miles. | 


Wood and Water.—Green mangrove wood for fuel might be 
obtained here, by the crew cutting it, as probably at the other islands 
on this reef. They are all without water. | 


Al Isha is « low sandy islet, 10 miles west of the last, on the 
opposite side of the entrance of Khor al Bazim, lying on a reef which 
extends to the northward 8 miles from the islet. ‘The reef has several 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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dry sand-banks on it; the north-east poiut of which is called Ras 
Barid. 


DIRECTIONS.—Anchorage.—To enter Khor al Bazim from 
the northward, keep Zirkuh peak N.N.E. and sight the sand-banks on 
Fasht Bu Tinf, and when these are all passed, stand down South 
(allowing for tide), and look out sharp for shoal patches. Al Isha or 
Bazim al Gharbi should then be sighted, and when the latter bears 
E.N.E., haul up towards it, looking out for the south-west point of the 
Bazim reef. If intending to call at Bazim al Gharbi, haul up for its 
south-east point and anchor one mile off shore, in 5 fathoms, clay, good 
holding ground, sheltered from all winds by the reef. 


From this anchorage two points of the mainland are seen: Ras as 
Sawami, the eastern, is a light-coloured cliff, apparently about 50 feet 
high ; the other, of similar appearance, is called Ras Jaliya, from an 
imagined resemblance to a fort. Between these points the shore reef 
extends off for 6 miles. The mainland from this continues in an 
average direction East and West. 


*After passing Bazim al Gharbi the soundings appear more regular, 
and a succession of islands will be sighted, which should all be passed 
one to 2 miles off ; being guided by the eye in approaching the reef. 
The third island, al Fih4, is 6 miles in length: the fourth island, 
which is rocky, may be passed close to: the next, al Junaina, also 
rocky, lies 14 miles from the khor, and has several detached rocks 
near it; the eastern and largest of these islands, Jezirat Abil Abyaz, 
has low sand-bills on its western part, and is about 16 miles 
long. 


SIR BENI YAS island is about 6 miles North and South, and 
4 miles broad ; it has a mass of volcanic hills near the centre, whose 
two highest peaks, 430 feet high (close together), are visible 21 miles. 
The shores of the island are low, except near a small hill, 60 or 80 feet 
high, on its east side. 

Bad water may be obtained by digging on the north-east side, near 
a ruined village on the shore. 


Meriton bay isa singular land-locked natural harbour at its 
south-east end, half a mile in length and breadth, with 4 fathoms 
at its mouth, and 6 fathoms inside, bottom mud; the entrance is 


See chart. No. 2,837. 
* This paragraph is compiled from Captain Brucks’ Memoir. 
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only 2 cables wide. The sandy south-east point is in latitude 
24° 164' N., and longitude 52° 37' E. 


Rashid is a low, flat rocky islet, N.N.E., 4 miles from Sir Beni 
Yas, with a channel 14 miles wide between; it is three-quarters of a 
mile long, and only visible 5 or 6 miles. The shoals from al Isha islet 
to Rashid have no practicable passage through them. 

There are great overfalls to the north and N.W. of Rashid. 


Directions. — Channel through reefs.— To proceed to 
Meriton bay, on the south-east side of Sir Beni Yas, after sighting the 
island, if coming from the northward, steer for it on a south bearing 
until Rashid islet is seen, which should be passed within a mile, to 
avoid the reef extending off the north part of Sir Beni Yas. 


It is quite practicable to work through the channel between Rashid 
and the island, as the reefs on both sides show well. 

With the peak of the island bearing West, there is a detached 
patch lying a mile from the beach ; and 3? miles off Sir Beni Yas, 
with the highest peak nearly in line with the little hill near the east 
shore, there is a low, white sandy islet, which is only a few feet above 
high water. 

After passing to the eastward of the above patch, or when the peak 
bears W.N.W., haul in for the sandy south-east point of the island, 
when Meriton bay will be seen over the low spit forming its south 
side, and anchor in 7 fathoms, clay, a quarter of a mile off shore, 
with the little hill on the east point of the island on with the low 
south-east point of the bay. This anchorage is sheltered from all 
winds. 

A vessel should be careful in standing over towards the west side of 
the entrance to Meriton bay, as a reef extends three-quarters of a mile 
to the East and South of the south tip of the island. 

If wishing to enter the harbour, which is not recommended for 
sailing vessels as the tide runs strong ; the deep water will be found 
close round the end of the sandy tongue of land, or east entrance 
point ; the water inside is everywhere deep. 

The channel by Rashid is the best passage in, that south of Sir 
Beni Yas being less than a mile wide, between the reef off the south 
tip of the island, and that extending 2 miles off the opposite point of 
the mainland. This latter passage, also, has only 3 or 4 fathoms in it, 
and the tides set strong through with eddies. 
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The north point of the mainland, 34 miles from the south extreme 
of Sir Beni Yas, is low, with a reef extending in parts 2 miles off. 
Two miles S.W. of it is a mass of hills, 350 feet high, resembling an 
island when first seen, called Jebel Thanni. 


Three and a half miles to the south-eastward of Meriton bay there 
is a second little sandy islet, about 3 feet above high water, with deep 
water all round; and 6 miles farther to the south-east are two low 
islets with stunted grass called Jezirat al Hamar, lying on the shore 
reef, at the bottom of a great bight in it; they are about 2 miles off 
the mainland, which has low stony hills on it. 


The shore reef projects from these islets 5 miles to the north-west, 
and is steep-to, with 16 or 13 fathoms water near it, and may be 
approached on its western side to half a mile. 


There is a passage from Sir Beni Yas, past al Isha into Khor al 
Bazim, but it requires a fair wind and great care; it should not be 
attempted by large vessels, and is not recommended. 


ZIRKUH, an island 12 miles north of Bu Tini reef, with a ratber 
remarkable peak, 540 feet high, visible 24 miles, is 25 miles long, 
north and south, and 14 miles broad; it has no water, nor any 
vegetation, except stunted grass and brushwood. A flat reef extends 
a short distance off, nearly all round, on the east side, for three- 
quarters of a mile. The peak is in lat. 24° 51’ 25” N., and 
long. 53° 5' 13" E. 

There is anchorage, with the south point bearing from West to 
W.S.W., half to three-quarters of a mile off shore, in 4 or 5 fathoms. 
A vessel will be sheltered here from the Shamal, but some swell rolls 
round the island. 


The soundings are little or no guide when approaching this, or the 
other islands and reefs, in this part of the Gulf. A shoal of 20 feet 
is reported to be S.E. by E. 4 E. from the island, the distance not 
given. 


Caution.—There is a shoal with 3 fathoms one mile north of this 
island, and at 15 miles south of the island a shoal ridge with 
24 fathoms least water on it, according to Guy’s chart. The tide- 
stream is strong at springs, between this shoal and the island, causing 
ripplings like breakers, which extend in a north and south direction off 
the south end of the island. 


See chart, No. 2,837), 
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Das island is 1} miles long and three-quarters of a mile wide, 
with hills of even outline, 145 feet high in the northern half, the 
south part being low. There is little extending reef, but to the S.E. 
and S.W. for 2 miles there are shoal patches of 4 fathoms and less. 
There is no water ov the island. 


There is anchorage about half a mile off the south-east low sandy 
point, in 5 to 8 fathoms, but much swell would be felt in a Shaméal, 
as the island affords but little shelter. The best landing is on the 
west side of the south-east point. 


Jazirat Karnein, 12 miles to the southward of Das, is 1} miles 
long N.W. and S.E., by balf a mile broad. It has three remarkable 
detached dark peaks on its north end, the highest of which is 
190 feet ; the southern part of the island is quite low. When first 
seen, the three peaks, on some views, resemble a ship under sail. 
The island is visible 17 miles, and is safe to approach, though there 
is only 4 fathoms for nearly a mile from its S.E. point. No fresh 
water can be obtained here. 


Arzana island, lying 25 miles north of Sir Beni Yas, is 12 miles 
long by one mile broad; it is hilly to the north, with a plain at the 
south end. The highest hill is 200 feet above the sea, and is visible 
18 miles. There is no water on it. The narrow fringe of reef off the 
island nowhere extends more than 3 cables. 


The anchorage is with the south point about West, 5 cables from 
the shore in 4 or 5 fathoms. | 


This island has pearl banks in its vicinity, viz. :—<An extensive 
bank with 3 and 4 fathoms 8 miles N.N.W. of it; a 3-fathoms 
bank, N.E. 2 miles from the island, which terminates 7 miles to the 
northward in 5 fathoms, and continues with but one fathom, 3 miles 
to the southward; and a bank with 5 fathoms, or perhaps less, 
11 miles to the south-east. 


CAUTION.—Particular caution is required in this neighbourhood, 
as indeed everywhere south of Das. It cannot be too well understood 
that safe guidance depends chiefly upon a vigilant look-out. A vessel 
drawing more than 10 to 12 feet should not be under way after dark 


anywhere within these islands. 


Diyina is a low flat sandy island, 12 miles N.W. of Arzana, with 
scanty grass on it; the highest part is a black detached rock at the 
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north end, about 9 feet above high water. It is 14 miles long N.N.W. 
and S§.S.E., one-third of a mile broad, and visible 6 to 7 miles. A 
reef extends one-third of a mile off, except at the south end, which 
has 20 fathoms close to its west side.. This island should not be made 
at night. 


There are several pearl banks with 4 and 5 fathoms to the north and 
east of this island, from 4 to 12 miles distant. 


The anchorage is in 8 fathoms, 3 to 5 cables from the south point, 
and the shelter is better in a Shamal than would appear from the small 
size of the island. 


Shirdu, N.W. by W. 4 W. 9 miles from Diyina, makes in five or 
six little hills or hummocks which are nearly in one when the island 
bears West ; they are about 30 or 40 feet in height. The island, 
which is visible 8 miles, is very small, and has little or no reef off it. 
One mile to the northward is a detached small rocky pinnacie, 6 or 
8 feet above the water, with 8 fathoms between it and the island. 
At 53 miles N.W. 4 N. of Shirau there is a one-fathom patch on a 
large pearl bank. When standing towards the island from the 
northward, it should be kept to the westward of South. 


Dalma island, N.W. by W. 164 miles from Sir Beni Yas, is 
about 5 miles long North and South, by 24 miles broad ; it is generally 
hilly, but towards the southern part falls away toa very low narrow 
plain 14 miles long, which terminates in a point. The hills at a 
distance appear like a long table hill, with a small barn-shaped peak 
near the north end; this is 244 feet high, and visible 18 miles. A 
reef round the island extends a quarter to half a mile off shore, 
except at the South point. There is a little village and tower, with 
about 15 families, on the west coast of the plain, plenty of brackish 
water in wells, and many goats. The island is much visited by the 
pearl boats on account of the water, and during the season there is a 
large temporary population here, who establish a kind of bazaar, and 
supply necessaries. 


South point is in latitude 24° 27’ N. and longitude 52° 19' E. 
The soundings are irregular in the vicinity of Dalma. 
Anchorage.—Is on the south-east side in 10 fathoms, about one 


mile off the low sandy plain, where there is good shelter ina Shamal. 
The native boats lie on the west side, off the village, quite close to 
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the reef, where they are sheltered from the Shamal by the south-west 
point of the island, and are safe if a Nashi comes on. 


Halat Mdsuma is a small sandy islet (2 or 3 feet above high 
water), 22 miles S. by W. from the south point of Dalma; it lies on © 
a reef, which extends 14 miles to the S.S.W., and one mile in other 
directions, and which has 8 fathoms close-to. There is a narrow 
boat passage of 3 fathoms between the reef and Dalma through 
which the tide sets strong. At 6 miles S.W. of the islet there is 
a rocky patch of 3 fathoms. 


SIR BENI YAS to AL WAKRA.—General remarks.— 
This coast, off which there are many small low islands, is most difficult 
and dangerous to approach, for- the sea is full of shoals which, 
together with the great detached reefs, have been imperfectly 
surveyed and but roughly delineated. ‘This is also the case for that 
part outside the reefs, westward of a line from Dalma to Shirdu, and 
where the bottom is full of overfalls. 


Vessels should, therefore, avoid this locality, for the Arabs even 
do not visit the neighbourhood in any craft larger than their 
pearl bouts. 


Zabut island, S.W. 12 miles from the south poivt of Sir Beni 
Yas, has white cliffs, and looks like a sail when first seen. It is 
visible 13 or 14 miles, and is close to the mainland. 

A reef extends 7 or 8 miles northward and north-eastward of the 
island, and to the west and north-westward of it are two shoal 
patches and a large space of unsounded ground, so that it is not 
desirable to approach this island nearer than 8 miles. 


Jebel Baraka, 200 to 300 feet high, is a hill near the sea coast, 
with a low cliff on the shore under it; and Jebel al Wataid, a smaller 
hill 2 miles from the coast, is about 7 miles to the south-westward of 
it. The low ranges of dark hills extending along shore from Khor 
al Bazim terminate at this place, and a very low coast begins, which 
extends for 25 miles to the westward, called Subakha (or the salt 
ground). It is a most desolate bit of coast and partly swampy, 
and is the southernmost part of the Persian Gulf. The shore is 
difficult to approach, or even to sight, the foul ground extending 
from 4 to 6 miles off it. A small point near the southernmost bight 
is called Ras Ass4k. | 
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The Arabs gay this is the hottest place in the gulf. 


Yasat are a group of level islands, with cliffs all round, about 
15 feet above the sea, and visible 7 miles. The group extends about 
6 miles North and South, and consists of two islands with three little 
islets to the southward. 


A small spit runs out from the south-east side of the south islet, 
and there is a little shoal patch about a mile N.W. of it. 


A reef extends off the group to the north-eastward for 6 miles, and 
a chain of great reefs is continuous from these islands for 60 miles 
to the northward, through which there is no known channel for a 
ship. 


Anchorage can be fonnd with the south islet bearing East to 
E.N.E., distant half a mile. 

There is a clear channel 25 miles wide, to the south of this islet, 
with irregular soundings of 4 to 20 fathoms. The low swampy 
shore of the mainland is 8 miles distant, from which the reef extends 
4 miles, with a 3-fathoms patch outside of it, so that the Jand is not 
in sight when close to its edge. 


West of these islands, as far as al Odaid, along the coast and in- 
shore of the great outlying reefs, the survey is more complete ; but 
there are probably many undiscovered rocks and patebes existing. 


Mahamaliya, a small islet, of light colour, 15 to 20 feet high, 
visible 7 miles; is flat-topped, with a notch in it, and cliffs all 
round, There is a little detached patch, one mile to the south- 
eastward. It bears W.S.W. 57 miles from Yas south islet. 


Umm al Hatab, N.W. by W. 4 W. 8 miles from Yas south 
islet, a low sandy island, about half a mile in extent, with tufts of 
coarse grass, is visible only 4 or 5 miles. It lies on a rocky reef, 
with several rocks above water off the north end; the reef extends 
half a mile on the east and west sides, but the south side is clear. 


Ras as Silla is a slightly projecting point, just where the coast 
changes its direction to north and south, at the western end of the 
low part of Subakha. Here is the beginning of higher land, rising 
gradually from the sea to about 100 feet, the summit of which is 
quite level; the high ground terminates to seaward in a series of 
little terraces or steps. It is of light colour and sometimes has a 
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sparkling appearance in the sun, from fragments of crystals which 
lie about on its surface. 


A little north of this point are some wells near the shore, but the 
water is brackish. There is foul ground tothe East and E.N.E. of 
Ras as Silla for 24 miles. 


Kassar al Baya is a rock above water on the shore reef, about 
3 miles north of the wells. The coast runs North 13 miles from 
Ras as Silla, and then turns north-westward for 2} miles to Ras 
Masheirib, the reef extending from half to three-quarters of a mile | 
off shore. 


There is a conspicuous little table hill 75 feet high at the point 
where the coast turns to the north-west ; and to the southward of this 
a succession of small points (low cliffs) and bays, towards Ras as Silla. 
From table hill point there is a range of low white cliffs for one 
mile to the north-westward, after which the coast falls towards Ras 
Masheirib, which is a very low and rocky shelving point. 


Naita is a low sandy islet, with several detached rocks off the 
north end, and stunted tufts of grass on it; there are a few graves 
here, probably of fishermen. It is under half a mile long, and very 
narrow. It lies on the south-western edge of a great reef, which 
appears to join that extending off Yasat islands. A spit extends a 
mile S.E. from the island, between which and the reef off the mainland 
is the southern entrance of Naita strait. 

The soundings in the bay, South of Naita and Yasat, are uneven, 
with overfalls cf 3 or 4 fathoms; the bottom in the deeper parts is 
mud, and on the shoaler spots rock or sand. 


Naita strait is 3} miles long, and about 6 cables wide, and is 
the onlv known channel by which a vessel can get to the northward. 
Four fathoms is the least water in the passage, and a ship should 
keep on the Naita side. While passing Naita look out for the spit 
extending off the mainland, nearly half-way across; after passing 
that islet the strait is wider. Foul ground extends a mile to the 
north-westward of Ras Masheirib ; a vessel should, therefore, not stand 
too close past it. There is foul ground also for 3 miles to the N.W. of 
Naita island, which must also be avoided. The tides are strong in 
the strait, the flood setting to the north-westward. 


Al Fazaya island is 2} miles long North and South ; it is of light 
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colour (like all this part of the coast), has low cliffs all round, and is 
about 50 feet high, and level on top. It lies off a long point of land, 
separating two deep inlets, to be next described. Its north point 
bears W.N.W., 5 miles from: Ras Masheirib. 


Diihat an Nakhla is an inlet, about 5 miles in depth North and 
South, between Fazaya and Ras Masheirib; it has 3 to 5 fathoms in 
it, and its width is contracted by the reef off each side of it to half a 
mile ; there are one or two shoal patches in the entrance rendering 
it not suitable for shipping. 


Dthat al Kawaisat is an inlet on the west side of al Fazdya 
7 miles long (North and South), and 14 miles wide inside, where 
there is a depth of 6 fathoms. The entrance has but 3 fathoms in it, 
and is said to be only 40 yards wide in its narrowest part, between the 
small projecting reefs. 


RAS AL HAZRA resembles in appearance Ras Masheirib, from 
which it bears N.W. by W. 4 W. 10 miles; on its east side are several 
rocky islets on the shore reef, which extends off half a mile as far as 
the entrance of Kawaisat cove. From this point the coast turns to 
W.S.W. for 15 miles, forming a great bay between it and Ras Bu 
Kamheiz. There is no information about this bay subsequent to the 
survey of 1823; it contains many shoal patches ; soundings are all 
under 10 fathoms, generally mud. The shores are low white hills, 
except by Khor ad Dian at the head. 


Ghara is a group of rocky islands lying 2 miles N.W. of Ras al 
Hazra. It is 3 miles in extent, and consists of one island, about a 
mile across, and numerous smaller ones. They are low and flat-topped. 
Three miles north of this group there is an extensive patch of foul 
ground. 


Fareijat are two little islets (20 to 25 feet), 2 miles apart, E. } N. 
and E.N.E. of Ras al Hazra, from which they are each distant about 
6 miles. ‘They are table-topped, of light colour, and are in one 
when bearing N.N.W. or S.S.E. A reef extends 14 miles west of the 
southern islet, and S.E. by S. 4 miles from it is a detached patch, 
nearly dry. 


RAS BU KAMHEIZ, the east low rocky point of the pro- 
montory forming the south side of Khor al Odaid, has a reef, named 
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Fasht Umm Janna, extending 3 miles east of it. The reef is 2 miles 
broad, and there is a small channel inside it, close to the point. 
From hence the coast runs S.W. and South 20 miles, to Khor ad 
Duan at the bottom of the great bay west of Ras al Hazra. 


At 4 miles N.W. 4 W. from Ras Bu Kambheiz is a point of low cliff, 
just outside the entrance of Khor al Odaid, which has two hills 
behind it, called Jebel al Odaid. The north-eastern (190 feet high) 
rises over the point, is of light colour, and has a table-top, with several 
scollops in it; the other (300 feet) is 14 miles to the south-westward, 
and is visible about 17 miles. A reef extends half a mile North 
and one mile East from this point. The south, low rocky entrance 
point of the Khor, is 2} miles W. # N. from this point; and there is 
a sandy beach between, on which there are three wells of tolerable 
water and ruins of a village. There are three rocks on the south 
side of the channel, half a mile east of this point. 


Three other little rocks lie on the edge of the reef, half a mile 
N.W. of this point, close to the northward of which is the narrow 
channel leading to the Khor, which has only one fathom in it at low 
water. On the north side of this channel is a shoal about two miles 
in extent, with deep water between it and the opposite shore; but 
no passage into the khor to the north of it. 


Khor al Odaid is a winding inlet, 5 miles in length, opening out 
inside to a lagoon, about 5 miles long and 3 miles broad. Its average 
direction is S.W.; the south shore being a continuation of the rocky 
hills of Jebel al Odaid; while the north coast and shores of the 
lagoon are of perfectly white, round shaped sand-hills, 50 to 80 feet 
high, without any vegetation. 


The average width of the khor is half a mile, but the channel is 
contracted by banks and rocky islets to about half that width; the 
depths in it are from 2 to 4 fathoms. The lagoon is shallow at the 
entrance and south end, but has 6 and 7 fathoms at the north end. 
The water in the inlet and lagoon is of a beautiful blue colour, and 
very clear. Khor al Odaid is frequented in the winter by Abu Thabi 
fishermen, who remain some months. Very fine mullet are caught 
here. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage off the entrance is close to the 
north shore, just inside a slightly-projecting sandy point (which has 
no reef off it), 2 cables off shore, in 6 to 10 fathoms, sand and shells : 


—— 
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outer hill bearing S. by E., with the detached middle ground shoal, 
mentioned above, south of the vessel. It is difficult to estimate 
distance from the white sand-hills, which appear farther off than they 
really are. ‘This anchorage is sheltered in a Shamal, aud iu a Nashi 
there is not very much sea, owing to the great reefs to seawari. 


Directions.—Approaching this place from the southward, steer 
North from Ras al Hazra, or work up, making short tacks between 
the shoal of 2 fathoms lying 2 miles N.N.E. of that cape and the 
patches one mile to the north-eastward of the Ghara islands. Keep 
to the eastward of the foul ground north of these islands, and of the 
3-fathoms patch outside of it, and to the westward of the one-fathom 
shoal whose western edge lies N. by E. 53 miles from Ras al Hazra. 
Undiscovered patches may exist, a good look-out is therefore 
essential. Jebel al Odaid will be sighted after passing Ras al Hazra ; 
when the outer hill bears W. by S., you are to the northward of 
Umm Janna shoal, which shows well and is deep-to; in hauling in 
for the anchorage, keep rather towards the northern shore to avoid 
the outer end of the middle ground shoal. | 

Between this place and Fasht al Arrif great care is required, the 
sea is full of shoal patches, but the coast appears clear of reef. 
There is a dangerous one-fathom patch in the fairway 5 miles N.N.E. 
of Jebel al Odaid, and 2 miles E.N.E. of this small patch there is 
shoal ground of 3 fathoms. There are doubtless more of these 
patches undiscovered, but a good look-out will always enable a 
vessel to avoid them and no vessel ought to navigate with the sun 
ahead. 


Najhan.—From the north entrance point of Khor al Odaid the 
coast runs nearly straight, N.N.E., for 18 miles. It is all of high 
white sand-hills, like those on the north side of that klor, and is 
called Najhan. 


Kaféi, a low island with tufts of grass, visible 4 or 5 miles, and 
about 2 miles across, lies 12 miles east of Ras Bu Kamheiz. A 
shoal extends 2 or 3 miles to the south of it, and N.N.W., 4} miles 
from it, is a reef which has not been explored, and may be connected 
with the island. Three miles south of Kafdi are three very low 
islands, extending together about 3 miles North and South, called 
Miyaméat entin, lying on a great reef which extends 5 miles to the 
southward, as far as the islands Fareijat. 
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To the eastward of Miyamat, for a distance of 15 miles, the sea is 
reported to be full of shoals, with no passage between them, but it has 
not been examined. 


Jezirat Las hdt, a group of small rocky islets flat-topped, with 
light-coloured cliffs about 15 feet high, and visible .6 miles, consists of 
two islets a mile apart, and several detached rocks ; the western islet is 
N.#. 4 E. 113 miles from Jebel al Odaid. « 


At 25 miles $.S.W. of Las hat islands is a shoal ridge 2 miles in 
extent north and south, with one fathom on it in parts. About 4 miles 
N.E. of the group is a bank of white sand, barely covered at high 
water, 2 miles N.W. of which there is a shoal nearly dry. 


Machdsib is a little flat rocky islet, 6 to 8 feet high, with a reef 
round it extending 14 miles from the beach. It is 14 miles E.S.E. 
from Las hat and is visible about 5 miles. There is a channel, about 
3 miles wide, with overfalls, between it and Fasht al Odaid. 


HAlat Dalma is a small sand-bank, nearly, if not quite, covered 
at high water, visible only 3 or 4 miles. It bears N.E. by E., 114 miles 
from Machasib. It lies one mile from the west side of an extensive 
reef, the limits of which are not determined, the sea face being nearly 
unexplored. There is no safe channel for a ship through, or about, 


the reef, 


Fasht al Odaid is an extensive reef E.N.E. of Las h&t from 
which its western edge is distant 8 miles. It is nearly dry in parts, 
extends about 10 miles north and south, and is 6 miles wide. 


FASHT AL ARRIF, is a very dangerous reef extending 7 miles 
off the mainland to the south-eastward, in a long narrow spit. The 
shore is rarely visible when off its point, but the reef shows well by 
day and is steep close-to. The tides set strong across this reef, 
rendering great care requisite in passing it, The channel between it 
and Fasht al Odaid is 34 miles wide, and is the best one by which to 
approach al Odaid. Its outer tip bears N.N.E.4 E., 10 miles from 
Las hat, and is S. by E. 4 E., 16 miles from Jebel Wakra. 


Jezirat Mishiryat, is a little low islet on the Fasht al Arrif, 
5 miles W.N.W. from the south-east tip of the reef, and to the east- 
ward of the northern point of the Najhan range of sand-hills: there 
is a channel 14 miles in width between the hills and the islet, leading 
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to an extensive backwater, which has not been examined. The north 
entrance point of the backwater 3 miles north of the islet is called 
Ras al Allach and it is at this point that Fasht al Arrif is connected 
with the shore. 


From Ras al Allach the shore runs nearly north and south 
17 miles to the entrance of al Bida harbour; it is all low, sandy, or 
stony desert, as far as Jebel Wakra, the reef extending off from 1} to 
2°*miles. 


Umm al Hul is a small low point, 34 miles south of Jebel 
Wakra, projecting but slightly from the line of coast. The width of 
the clear channel between this part of the coast and the outlying reefs 
has not been accurately determined, but may be from 6 to 7 miles. 
The soundings are fairly regular in the channel, 6 to 10 fathoms. In 
working up or down, a vessel should not stand too far on the off-shore 
tack, about this part. 


Rak Kareinein.—From Fasht al Odaid, the outlying shoals 
extend, without any known channel through them, for 20 miles to 
the northward, ending nearly in the latitude of al Bida. They 
consist of shoal patches, with deep water between, the breadth of 
the foul ground being from 10 to 15 miles; these reefs called Rak 
Kareinein, are said to be dry in parts at low water. Captain Brucks 
states that there is an outlying patch* of these shoals, with 14 fathoms 
on it, about 12 miles east of al Bida, which has not been fixed: the 
Marie sailed twice over the assigned position, without finding it. 
This would be the northernmost of the outlying dangers on this part 
of the coast. 


AL WAKRA to RAS RAKKIN.—The coast is all low, except 
at al Bida, where there is some slightly elevated rocky ground, and a 
few hillocks in different other parts; it is chiefly stony desert, the 
northern part being very low. The chain of outlying reefs extending 
all the way from Yasat islands, ends at al Bida, and the sea to the 
northward of that place is clear of detached danger; but the shore 
reefs extend in places as much as 9 or 10 miles from the beach, and 
the bottom may be seen under a vessel before the land is made. 
The mainland north of al Odaid is called Bar al Katr, which name 
applies to the whole of the peninsula, It is inhabited by many 
different tribes of Bedawin, of whom the Manasir bear a bad character. 


See chart, No, 2,837d. 
* This may be the patch discovered by H.M.S, Beacon (1880). See page 119. 
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The towns of Katr, chiefly al Bida and Wakra, send 200 boats to 
the pearl fishery. 


The Katr Peninsula has recently been declared a Protectorate by 
the British Resident at Bushire. 


The tides set North and South along the coast, but are not very 
strong ; the flood sets to the southward. 


Al Wakra, 4 rising town, is close to the beach, and has 12 towers. 
It may have 1,000 inhabitants, and many boats belong to it. One 
mile to the southward, close to the shore, stands a level-topped tocky 
hill of brown colour called Jebel Wakra, 85 feet in height, which is 
visible 12 miles. Native boats run close up to the town at high 
water, either through or over the reef, which shows well. A vessel 
should anchor 24 miles off shore, in 4 fathoms, or if of small draught in 
3 fathoms, with the town westerly, distant 2 miles. 


AL BIDA,* and DOHA, are two large towns close together, 
situated in a deep bay, the reefs of which make it a natural harbour. 
The land on the west side of the bay is a stony desert 40 to 50 feet 
high, level on the top ; the south-east point of the bay is quite low. 


Approaching from seaward, the high towers of al Bida (one in 
particular), will be seen before the land; if too far to the southward, 
Jebel Wakra would be first seen, but a vessel would then be in the 
vicinity of Rak Kareinein. The towers of al Bida are visible 8 or 
9 miles, or when in a depth of 4 to 34 fathoms. 


Ras Abul Mush fit is the low, sandy, south-east point of al Bida 
bay, 6 miles north of al Wakra. From this point the coast runs ina 
W. by N. direction for 5 miles to the bottom of the bay. East of it 
the shore reef projects one mile. 


Ras Bu Abut is a low point in the bay, 24 miles W.N.W. from 
the last. Between it and Abul Mushuat a great reef projects for 
2 miles to the northward, forming the south side of the entrance to 
the harbour ; it is chiefly rocky, and has but a few feet on it at low 
water. 


The entrance to the harbour, north of this reef, is 3 cables broad, 
with 4 fathoms in the narrow part of the channel, but only 2} fathoms 
in the approach. 


* See plan on chart, No. 2,8370, 
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The northern reef projects to the south-eastward 14 miles, from a 
low sandy island with grass on it, called Jezirat as Sufla. This reef is 
chiefly of sand, and, outside the entrance, trends to the north-east and 
northward, extending for some miles. Safla island is narrow, and 
about a mile long East and West; it bears N. hy E. 3 miles from 
Ras Bu Abit. Within the entrance the harbour opens out into a 
basin about 3 miles in extent, with regular soundings from 3 to 
5 fathoms over a bottom of white mud or clay. 


Jezirat al Ali isa small island of a brown colour, with a little 
peak at its east end, lying 34 miles North of Safla; it is visible 6 or 
7 miles. The peak is useful as a mark entering the harbour. 


Ras Nessa is a low projecting rocky point having a fort on it, 
W.4S. 15 miles from Bu Abit, with a small bay between them; a 
spit runs off 3 cables to the northward, which is nearly dry at the end 
at low water. To the westward of this spit and at about 3 cables 
from it, is the most convenient anchorage off the town of Doha. 
In the small bay here, there are several shoal patches which show 
plainly. 


Doha is a town partly walled round, with several towers, half a 
mile S.W. by W. from Ras Nessa. The Sheikh’s house is at a large 
round tower (with a flagstaff) on the beach, about the centre of the 
town; to the west of this tower is a small bight, where boats_ are 
hauled up to repair. The reef dries off a quarter of a mile from the 
shore opposite this place. N.W. by W. of Doha, and joining it, is the 
town of Doha as Saghira (Little Doha), which has a square fort on 
the rising ground at its south-west corner. 


Al Bida.—This place joins little Doha, the three towns together 
extending one mile along the shore. Bida is built up the side of the 
rising ground and has a fort in the town, where the Sheikh’s flag is 
shown; it is in lat. 25° 17' N., and long. 51° 31’ E. There are 
two towers on the high part of the land behind the town, one of 
which is the first thing seen from the sea. One mile and a half 
to the south-eastward of the town is a tower near the wells, where 
there is a little cultivation; with this exception the whole country 
is desert. © 


The Sheikh of al Bida has some authority over the chiefs of the 


See plan on chart,’No, 2,837. 
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other two towns. The three towns together may contain 5,000 
inhabitants of mixed tribes. They are constantly at feud with the 
Bedawin, and it is not safe to be outside the walls after dark. 


There are no large baghalas here, but many pearl boats, and the 
inhabitants are all employed in the pearl fishery. 


Supplies.—Little can be obtsined. Water is dear and indifferent ; 
the best is brought in skins from the desert, some distance from the 


town. Firewood is procured from the interior, and also from Clarence 
strait. 


Tides.—The time of high water, at full and change, is approxi- 
mately 8h. 30m. ; springs rise about 6 feet. The tides are not well 
made out at this place. 


Draught.— The maximum draught of vessels entering this 
harbour should not exceed 15 feet at high water or 10 feet at low 
water. 


DIRECTIONS.—A vessel coming from the northward could not 
sight the Katr coast south of Ras Laffan (see page 116); she should 
stand down the coast in a line of between 5 and 7 fathoms until Jebel 
Wakra bears by account S.W., when she should haul in for it, keeping 
a good look-out for the *9-feet patch discovered by H.M.S. Beacon 
in 1880 (from which al Bida bears about W. 4 S., distant 9 miles), 
and for any other dangers, until in 3 or 4 fathoms, outside which 
depth the town will not be seen. 


If coming from the north-eastward or south-eastward, she should 
take a departure from Halul island, keeping it N.E. by E. 3 E., until 
lost sight of, and then steer direct for al Bida. When the place is 
seen, bring it to bear W. by N. before hauling in, to get the deepest 
water. The extensive flat outside the entrance to the harbour, 
extending 5 miles beyond the reefs, has from 3 to 2} fathoms over 
it, bottom white sand; and the 9-feet (“ Beacon”) patch on its 
south-eastern side. Outside this flat there is 6 fathoms close to. 


To enter the Harbour.—tThe reefs are better seen for entering, 
in the forenoon, and for leaving, in the afternoon; at other times 
they are very difficult to make out. 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
* Probably a detached outlying bank. 
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A small vessel might proceed in at low water guided by the eye 
and lead; the reefs will then be seen more clearly. A large vessel 
should anchor for the tide, about 2} miles N.E. of Ras Abul Mashut, 
and send boats to buoy the entrauce. 


After approaching the place from seaward with the high tower of 
al Bida bearing West (or W. by N. in a large ship) the southern reef 
should be skirted with great care, when the channel will be plainly 
seen from aloft: the northern shoal will appear light green, the 
southern with patches of dark colour. 


The water deepens to 4 fathoms in the narrow part of the channel, 
the deeper water being toward the southern side. <A sailing vessel 
should hug the weather reef. 


When the peak of Jezirat al Ali is shut in behind Safla island the 
reefs are passed, and al Bida fort, now bearing W. by S. 3 S. to W.S.W., 
may be steered for. This will lead about 14 cables clear of the spit 
off Ras Nessa, which point should not however be brought to bear 
South, until Doha large round tower (on the beach) bears S.W. by S. 


After passing Nessa spit haul in for Doha, and anchor in 3 fathoms, 
outside the native vessels, with Doha flagstaff tower S.S.W. 4 W. 
about half a mile off shore. 


To clear the foul ground on the western side of the bay, keep 
Doha flagstaff tower to the westward of S. by W. + W. 


It would scarcely be practicable to work through the narrow part 
of the channel. There is often a land wind early in the morning but 
it does not extend far from the coast. 


The Coast.—From the town of al Bida the shore of the bay 
turns to the north, and off it an extensive reef runs out nearly 
13 miles, which is all but dry at low water. Between this shoal and 
Safla island there is a narrow channel leading into a basin west of 
the island, with 3 fathoms in it. 

At 11 miles north of al Bida, and N.W. by N. 4 miles of Jezirat 
al Ali, is Ras al Kateifan, a point of the mainland, projecting very 
little, but slightly elevated, and visible 8 or 9 miles. 

For 17 miles north of this point, the shore reef extends from 5 to 
7 miles from the land, with some outlying patches of 24 fathoms 
9 miles off ; it projects farthest in lat. 25° 32’ N. Some of the sand- 
banks near the edge of this reef are dry at low water. 


See chart, No, 2,8370. 
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Ras an Nuf, a low rocky point; between this and the last is 
a slight bay, about 10 miles across, called Dihat Lusail; it is all 
shallow, but is frequented by the pearl boats, which run in over the 
reef for shelter in Shamals. 


RAS MATBAKH is a point 3 miles N.N.E. of the last and 
between them is the entrance to a creek and backwater, called Khor 
Shajij; the entrance to which has only one fathom at low water. 
There is a small village with several towers here. The 3-fathoms 
contour-line is 4 miles off this point, under which depth there is 
foul ground ; there is a dry sand bank, 3 miles E. by S. of the point. 
Khor Dhakira, which is also shoal, is another little creek 3} miles 
north of Matbakh. | 


Shoals.—Between 25° 41’ N. and 25° 47’ N. lat., 6 miles off 
shore in the neighbourhood of Ras Matbakh, a series of shoal patches 
were observed from H.M.S. Beacon. These shoals had apparently 
4 or 5 feet water on them, and from 16 to 20 feet inside; they are 
easily seen during daylight ; and the lead gives warning of approach. 
A’s the shore is very low, the distance from it may have been over 
estimated. 


RAS LAFFAN is a very low sandy point, 11 miles north of 
Ras Matbakh, from which Ras Rakkin bears about N.W. 24 miles ; 
off it the shore reef extends half a mile. 


Al Howeila, visible for 8 miles, is a small town with a square 
fort which lies 6 miles W.N.W. of Ras Laffan. West of the town 
the coast forms a small bay, in which the reef extends 14 miles off 
shore. The people were formerly employed in the pearl fishery, but 
in 1887 the place was found to be deserted. The north point of 
the little bay is called Ras al Martina, close to the southward of 
which the pearl boats find shelter during a ShamAl. 


Fuairit is a small walled town with several towers, 12 miles N.W. 
of Ras Laff4n, on a smal! khor; there are some white sandhills 
immediately to the northward of it. 


A small village with several towers, called ar Riyat stands about 
2 miles north of Fuairit, just to the northward of the sandhills ; 
and about 2 miles farther north another little village (also with 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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towers), called al Gharcya, has been established by people from 
Wakra. 


Ras Umm al Hasa is a point 8 miles S.E. of Ras Rakkin: 
a small rocky hillock stands on it, visible about 5 miles; the reef 
extends about a mile off shore. Close under this point is shelter for 
boats in a Shamal. Shoal water is reported off the point. 


RAS RAKKIN in lat. 26° 11' N., and long. 51° 13’ E., is 
the north-west point of a T-shaped island, and the north extreme of 
the peninsula of Katr. It is very low, and has tufts of grass on it, 
ard some small mangroves on the south side; it is 2 miles in length 
nearly East and West, and very narrow ; the reef extends off it one 
to 14 miles. Between the island and the mainland there is a shallow 
strait a mile broad, mostly dry at low water, into which boats run for 
shelter. At 44 miles S.E. by E. from Ras Rakkin is a small mound on 
the mainland, that is visible 5 miles. No kind of vegetation is to be 
seen on the coast. North of this cape, the 5-fathoms contour-line is 
24 miles off, and the soundings decrease fairly regularly towards the 
reef. 


The bottom between this point and al Bida is white sand or rock 
near the shore, and shows well in the clear water. 


Ar Ruweis is a small town on the mainland, 24 miles south 
of Ras Rakkin; there are four towers on the fort, which is visible 
6 or 7 miles, and is the first thing seen from the northward when 
making the land. There are many boats belonging to the place, 
which run in over the reef and anchor in shelter close to the beach. 


HALUL ISLAND,* in lat. 25° 40’ N., and long. 52° 25’ E., 
lies 71 miles S.E. by E. 3 E. from Ras Rakkin; it is barely one 
mile across, and is hilly ; its highest peak being 180 feet, and visible 
14 to 15 miles; the reef round it extends nowhere more than 
14 to 2 cables. The best anchorage is on the south-east side in 
8 fathoms, half a mile off shore, but much swell rolls round the 
island in a Shamal. There is a good landing place in a gap in the 
low cliff, to the left of a small sandy beach on the south-east side. 


See chart, No, 2,8370. 

* H.M.8. Sphinx, on 19th October 1889, when in lat. 25° 23’N., long 52° 35’ E., 
obtained a cast of 7 fathoms, where no soundings were previously marked. From 
the position Halil island bears N.N.W. 3 W., distant 20 miles; and Das island, 
S.E. } E., 21 miles. | i | — 
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The island is quite barren, and there is no water; it is visited by the 
pearl boats. | 7 

The soundings are not much guide in approaching the island ; 
there are great overfalls everywhere round it; 14 fathoms are about 
a mile off. The edge of the pearl bank is just outside this island. 


The dangerous Shah Allum shoal, with 15 feet water on it, is 
45 miles N. } E. of Haldl (see page 249). 


as en an a a a ae 
See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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PERSIAN GULF.—RAS RAKKIN TO BUBIYAN ISLAND. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 15’ W. 


GENERAL REMARKS .—tThe coast the whole way is a low, 
sandy, or stony desert, with a few little hills here and there. The 
only vegetation (except near al Katif, and one or two other towns, 
where there are date trees) is the coarse grass growing in tufts on 
the sand-hills and small brushwood in places. It is fronted by 
extensive reefs until within 70 miles of Kuweit; and many islands, 
all, except Bahrein, small and low, lie off it, some of which are at a 
considerable distance. With the exception of a few towns, these 
parts are never visited by Europeans. Large tracts of the coast are 
without villages or fixed inhabitants, and it would not be safe to 
wander on the mainland, away from the towns, without an armed 
party. | 

Tides.—The time of high water, full and change, varies from 
about 6h. 10m. at Bahrein to Oh. lim. at Kuweit; rise and fall, 
6 to 9 feet: the stream is felt everywhere on the Pearl bank, 
especially round reefs and islands, &c. The flood-stream sets from 
Rakkin along the coast to the southward; near Ras Tanura it seems 
to split, running to the north-westward towards Kuweit, aud to the 


southward into Dihat Salwa. It also sets to the south along the 
Dibal shoal (see page 22). 


Off Bahrein harbour and amongst the outlying reefs the tidal 
streams are very erratic and much affected by the winds, but to a 
certain extent they follow the direction of the reefs, at springs 
reaching a strength of from 2 to 3 knots. 


During the winter months the average rise of tide at springs in 


this locality is about 6 feet, but in the summer the south-west 
monsoon, driving the water into the gulf, raises the level of the sea 


See chart, No, 2,8378. 
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about one foot, and the range of tide is then greater. Neaps rise 
43 feet. As a rule south-east winds raise the general level of the 
water, and north-west winds lower it. 


The flood, coming in from the north-eastward, runs south along 
the east side of Fasht al Yarim until abreast of Ras al Ain; when, 
joining the stream flowing west along the north edge of the Khaseifa 
reef, it turns south-west into the harbour. Northward of Fasht al 
Y4rim, and across the eastern part of the Sheikh Gata bank, the flood 
flows south-west, turning its direction to south along the west side 
of Fasht al Y4rim until within one mile of that bank and 2 miles 
of Najwa, and to south-east between Fasht al Yarim and Khor Fasht 
in the Khor al Bab channel; but westward of, and over Khor Fasht, 
it sets south. 


Over Khaura bank the flood sets to the southward, and to the 
south-west between Chaschtts and Najwa reefs. 


The southern edges of the Khaura and Sheikh Gata banks are 
marked by overfalls. 


The flood sets south-eastward between Muharrak and Babhrein 
islands. It sets to the southward outside Muharrak island. Its 
velocity in the harbour is from one to 2 knots. 


The ebb runs over and between the several reefs, in the opposite 
directions to those ascribed to the flood. ; 


RAS RAKKIN to RAS TANURA.—General descrip- 
tion.—The coast forms a bay 60 miles broad, between these points, 
and 80 miles long, North and South; in which lie the large and 
fertile islands called Bahrein. South of the parallel of 26° N., this 
bay has been but very cursorily explored; it is much blocked up 
by shoals, amongst which the channels are intricate. ‘lhe coast runs 
from Ras Rakkin, about S.S.W. 70 miles to the bottom of this bay, 
and forms the west side of the Katr peninsula. Any vessel proceeding 
south of Ras Rakkin must exercise the utmost caution. 


Ras Bu A an is a low point S.W. by S. 24 miles of Ras 
Rakkin, from which the coast line trends S.W. for 8 miles, past 
Khor Hasan. The shore reef extends off this point to the north-west 
2 miles, and in a westerly direction 4 miles ; 14 miles 8.S.W. from 
it, is the village and fort of Abu Tharif. 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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Khor Hasan is a small town and fort on the coast, 9 miles S.W. 
of Ras Rakkin. Between this place and Abu Thardf are two small 
villages ; Al Yusufiya, 3 miles, and al Yamil, 4 miles from Khor 
Hasan. Three miles southward of Khor Hasan is the little village 
of Fariba. 


The shore reef extends 2 miles off at this part, and there is a 
4-fathoms channel, about 8 miles broad, between the reef and the 
large outlying Dibal shoal. 


FASHT.AD DIBAL is a shoal about 5 miles in length North 
and South, by 24 miles. broad, dry in parts at low water ; its northern 
edge is W.N.W. 16 miles from Ras Rakkin. ‘Two miles south- 
westward, and separated from it by a 3-fathoms channel, is a 
smaller shoal called Jarada. Boats find shelter to leaward of these 
shoals in Shamals. West of the Dibal there is a channel, 7 or 8 
miles wide, between it and Bahrein island, with 6 fathoms; but to 
the south-westward of Jarada the sea has not been sounded ; and 
there are said to be numerous shoals in that vicinity. 

The soundings north of Dibal between Ras Rakkin and Babrein, 
are reported to be a fathom less than those shown on the chart. 


Caution.—The tide must be considered in passing this shoal, 
as the flood sets to the southward in its vicinity (see pages 22 
and 124). 


RAS AHSIRAJ is a low rocky point, 16 miles S.W. of Ras 
Rakkin, to the eastward of which is a shallow bay 15 miles deep. On 
the east side of this bay stand the extensive ruins of the once 


important town of Zubara, now abandoned. 


Vessels from Bahrein to Zubara generally sight Ras Rakkin, and 
then skirt the shore reef in 4 or 5 fathoms, until Khor Hasan tower is 
sighted. The large fort at Moreyr should then be seen; it is situated 
on slightly rising ground, about 15 miles inland, between Zubara 
and Fariha. In a vessel drawing 18 feet this would be the safest 
course, but the shore must be approached with the utmost caution as 
the bottom is very irregular and rocky.* In the forenoon the reef is 


not easily seen. | 
At 2 miles to the southward of Ras Ashiraj is a village called 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
* Rocky patches of 11 feet are reported bearing N.4 W. 2} miles, and N.N.W. 3 W. 
42 niles from Kas Ashiraj. Sub-Lieut. P, W. Pontifex (N), H.M.S. Pigeon, 
October 1895, 
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‘ar Rubeija, the last inhabited place on this coast. South of a line 
. between this point and Bahrein island, there appears to be no more 
than 3 fathoms water, with numerous little shoal patches scattered 
about. The coast from Ashiraj runs S. by W. for 28 miles, to the 
bottom of a large shallow inlet called Dihat al Adhwé4n, 9 miles in 
length, wherein the deepest water is 2 fathoms. 


On the west side of the entrance to this inlet is a group of islands, 
little explored, the largest of which, al Hawéar, is about 10 miles 
long ; it is frequented by fishermen. The waters, in and about these 
islands, are unsurveyed. 


Ras as Sawdd isa point of the mainland near the south end of 
al Hawar, and from this the coast runs about 30 miles in a S. by W. 
direction forming the east side of the great inlet of Dahat Salwa. 

- The coast for some distance to the northward of Ras as Sawad, is, 
by native report, of moderately elevated stony hill. 


Dihat Salwa.—The extent of this bay to the southward has 
not been defined,* but the few soundings taken in it show that great 
overfalls exist. Its west side has a north-north-west direction for 
about 26 miles to a point forming the south side of a bay, in which 
lies Jezirat Zakhnuniya. The coast on this side of the gulf is a 
range of sand-hills, one of which is called Jebel Mowa (?). 
Zakhuuniya is about 4 miles long, and has a village and fort on it, 
subject to Bahrein. There is a shallow channel between it and 
the mainland. 


Al Ojair is a small fort close to the shore, and the seaport of 
the Wahabi, now very insignificant. It is on the west side of a 
cove, running in N.N.W. for about 4 miles from the north end 
of the bay in which Zakhnuniya island lies. The east side of 
this inlet is formed by a long low sandy point, the south end of 
which is called Ras Seiha, and the entrance to it lies between 
this point and the north end of the island. The fort stands in a 


perfect desert ; but some water is obtained from shallow wells in the 
sand. 


The al Naim Bedawin, who occupy the country between this place 
and al Katr, are reported to be the most powerful tribe of that 
peninsula, and not hostile to strangers. 


See_chart, No. 2,8370. 
* The Arabs say there are extensive ruins at the bottom of it. 
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From Ras Seiha, the south end of Bahreiv, bears about N.E. by E., 
and is distant 14 miles. From the few soundings shown on Captain 
Guy’s chart, the depths appear irregular between 34 to 14 fathoms, © 
and mostly over soft bottom. 


The coast continues from Ras Seiha N.N.W, for about 20 miles 
to the entrance to Dihat Thalum, a large shallow bay about 7 miles 
in extent, and uninhabited. At the south side of this entrance is a 
sand-hill, used as a landmark, called Hamadiya. The natives say 
there is a small lake of fresh water 2 or 3 miles inland of this. The 
north low extreme point of the bay has a ruined fort on it, called 
Kureya, 

At 7 miles north of Kureya point there is a small shallow cove, 
called Dahat Ain as Sih, which has a detached shoal off the entrance ; 
and 2 or 3 miles farther north, a little back from the shore, there 
are two hillocks called Zabanat. From these hillocks the north end 
of Bahrein bears about East, the nearest part of the island being 
about 104 miles from the coast. The passage between is shallow, 
and much blocked up by reefs, Jilat al Husain is a small fort 6 miles 
north of these hills, inhabited by a few fishermen; and close to it 
is the south point of al Katif bay, called Ras Kuwakib, which bears 
S. by E. 174 miles from Ras Tanura. Near the coast below al Husain 
is the Lailiya district, which is said to have much fresh water, and 
many date plantations. : 

A great reef extends 8 miles off Ras Kuwakib towards the east 
and north-east, with a dry sand-bank near its outer edge, called 
Chaschiis. Inland, a few miles from this point, there is a range of 
hills with two,.-principal peaks; the north-western, Mathra, is a 
sugar-loaf or conical hill, 416 feet high, bearing S. by W. 4 W. 
17 miles from Ras Tanura; the other, Jebel Thahran, a flat-topped 
hill, 500 feet high, is 18 miles S. 4 W. from that point. They are 
each visible about 23 miles. 

From Ras Kuwakib to the bottom of Dihat Salwa the coast has 
no permanent inhabitants. It is under the Wahabi Amir, and is 
frequented by many Bedawin tribes, of whom little is known. 


BAHREIN ISLAND.—Description.—Is about 27 miles in 
length North and South, by 10 in breadth. Towards the centre it 
has some slightly elevated rocky table land, and 12 miles from the 
north end there is a small square lump of dark hills, called Jebel 


See chart, No, 2,837, 
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Dukhan about 400 feet high, which is visible for 21 miles. The 
shores of the island are low, and along the north end is a belt, 2 or 
3 miles wide, of very fertile land, covered with date groves, &c. A 
great part of the island is barren, but there are many villages in 
different parts. ‘The principal town, al Manama, is at the north-east 
corner, and is the capital of the chief of the great al Uttab tribe. 
The population of Bahrein, and the smaller islands together is 
estimated at about 50,000. 


This island is independent, but is under British protection. 


Al Manama, in lat. 26° 14’ N., and long. 50° 35’ E., on the north- 
east point of the island, having perhaps 8,000 inhabitants, is built 
along the shore for about three-quarters of a mile; the houses are 
mostly poor, the only conspicuous building being the Sheikh’s 
residence, on which the flag is shown. It is a semi-fortified building 
near the west end of the town, and close to the eastward of it there 
is a small minaret, which can only be seen from the inner anchor- 
age. The north-east point of the town is called Ras ar Ruman ; 
half a mile south of this is a clump of dates standing on a little 
rising ground. 


The landing at the town is inconvenient, except at high water, 
there being no piers or wharves ; the shore reef being very shelving, 
boats cannot get within a quarter of a mile of the beach at low 
water. Donkeys are used to assist persons landing and to unload 
goods, &c. 


_ Near the ruined mosque with the two minarets are the ruins of a 
considerable town, called Balad al Kuadim, where there are well- 
built baths over some of the springs. 


There is an Arab British agent at Manama, and many Banyans are 
settled here. ‘The inhabitants of this town, of Muharrak and al Hadd, 
are chiefly employed in the pearl fishery, to which about 300 to 400 
boats are sent from these islands; but there is also a large agri- 
cultural population. Owing to the numerous springs and abundant 
supply of water on the north part of the island (carefully employed 
in irrigation), it is very fertile; and the verdure, so unusual in this 
country, has a very pleasing effect. There are great numbers of fruit 
trees, such as citrons, limes, &c., and very fine date plantations ; 
much lucerne is grown for forage. The island produces large 
quantities of dates. 
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See plan of Bahrein Harbour, No. 20. 
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Manufactures. — Cotton sail-cloth, of very good quality for 
baghalas, mats of fine texture made of the date leaf, and coarse cloth 
for turbans and cloaks, &e. 


Exports.—Consist chiefly of pearls and dates, but also of hides, 
cotton sail-cloth, grain, mats, wool, cattle, and a few remarkably fine 
horses and asses. 


Imports are principally piece goods, rice, cotton, coffee, timber, 
and other material for ship-building. Also, in great part for re- 
exportation, cattle, fuel, grain, drugs, tobacco, sugar, oil, &c. 


The Gulf mail-steamers call fortnightly on the voyage up, and carry 
on most of the trade. Some, however, is pursued with India in 
native baghalas that are built on the island. There are about 
200 native craft belonging to Bahrein of from 20 to 300 tons, besides 
many that are smaller. 


The Sheikh has some very fast sailing war vessels, which are called 
Batils. 


Supplies.—Water is plentiful, and of good quality ; it is advisable 
to attend to the cleanliness of the tank in which it is carried. 
Bullocks, sheep, and poultry, vegetables and fruit, Arab bread, flour, 
rice, &c., and other articles for ship’s use ; firewood, but not sufficieut 
for steam purposes; teak timber for repairs, but very dear ; no iron- 
work. A baghala’s mast might be got as a substitute for a broken 
spar. 


There is no coal to be obtained at Bahrein, and none is imported. 
Portuguese Fort, called by the natives al Kibliya, is nearly 


3 miles W.}N. from the Sheikh’s house at Manama. It is exceed- 
ingly dilapidated, and, within the enceinte, are the ruins of many 


- large buildings. It stands in a gap in the date trees, 150 yards from 


the beach, its highest part being about 80 feet above the sea. From 
seaward it makes in three shapeless lumps of light colour. 


The Coast.—The coast between Manama and the Portuguese fort 
forms a bay, which is lined all the way with thick date-groves ; one 
mile from Manama is the fishing village of Nayim. Nearly equi- 
distant between the town and fort, and one mile inland, stands a 
large ruined mosque with two minarets, which are useful marks. 
Their tops are visible over the date trees, until a vessel entering, is 


See plan, No. 20. 
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near the inner harbour ; but they are not easy to make out, and can be 
better seen from aloft. 

Nearly one mile N.N.W. of the Portuguese fort there is a small rock 
oo the reef, called Lighthouse rock, which shows above water; and 
from the fort the coast of the island runs West, 24 miles to the village 
of Sardbi, and S.W. by W. 13 miles farther, when it turns to the 
southward ; at the west point is a tower and little village called 
al Bidia. Off the west coast, about 4 miles south-west of al Bidia 
point, is a large island called Umm Nahsan; it is low, and has two 
small peaks on it. North of Umm Nahsan there are two islets, 
between which and Bahrein island there appears to be no passage. 

The west coast of the island runs in a south direction for 26 miles 
and is little known; about 10 miles South of Bidia, is a village and 
fort called Zalak. From Ras al Bar, the south point of the island, the 
land trends to the north-east and north, and is also almost unknown, 
but there are numerous outlying shoals extending 10 or 12 miles from 
the shore. 

On the east coast, about 12 miles from Ras al Bar, are some extensive 
ruins, called Jau. 

From Ras ar Ruman, the north-east point of the island, the coast 
runs to the south-eastward for about three-quarters of a mile, where 
there is a low sandy point, with the little fishing village of Halat an 
Namas ; beyond this it forms a bay, the south point of which, Ras al 
Jasra, is 2 miles S.E. 4 S. from Ras ar Ruman. There is a village 
and detached date grove on this point, and a fresh water spring on the 
beach below high water level. 

At Ras al Jasra the coast turns to the south-west and west, forming 
the north side of an extensive shallow backwater, running about 
4 miles into the island. On the south side of the entrance, 14 miles 
wide, is Sitra, an island 4 miles long north and south, and 14 miles 
broad, with a narrow shallow khor between its south side and Babhrein. 
Its northern half is covered with high date trees, and the eastern 
extreme of this part terminates abruptly like a cliff or bluff. The 
village and fort of Sitra is in the grove, and at the south end of the 
island is a small fishing village called Mahima. Nabbi Sali, 2 miles 
S.W. from Jasra point, a small island in the backwater about half a 
mile in diameter, is covered with date trees. From the south point 
of Sitra island the coast runs in a south and south-west direction 
21 miles to Ras al Bar. 


See chart, No. 2,837. 
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Interior.—At 4 miles from the north coast commences some 
moderately elevated rocky table land (100 to 150 feet high), which 
extends nearly across the island, and for many miles to the south- 
ward; it is terminated on all sides by little cliffs. On it, nearly 
7 miles S. 4 W., from al Manama, stand the village and hill fort of 
ar Rufa, which has several towers, and is seen over the date trees when 
entering the harbour; it is sometimes difficult to make out, except 
from aloft, owing to the trees having grown up. 


Jebel Dukhan is a small lump of dark hills standing near the 
centre of the island, about 400 feet high; it is level on top, with 
jagged outline, and a bluff on each side. Its centre is S. 3 W., nearly 
12 miles from al Manama, and in clear weather it is the first land seen 
from seaward. 


MUHARRAK ISLAND lies north-eastward of Bahrein, from 
which it is separated by a strait, about one mile in breadth, and nearly 
all shallow. It consists of a strip of low sand, averaging half a mile 
in width, and of horse-shoe form, the convex side to the north; it is 
3 miles in breadth east and west, and nearly 4 miles long from the 
north coast to the extreme south-east point. On the south-west point 
lies the town of Muharrak, as large and populous as al Manama. Off 
the south end of the town, on a low detached piece of ground, stands a 
square fort with four towers, also called Mubarrak ; and a quarter of 
a mile E.S.E. of the fort is a fresh-water spring under the sea, having 
always a fathom of salt water over it, called Bu Mahir,* from which 
the town is principally supplied. 

Around the north end of this island are four clumps of date trees, 
which are the first objects seen when making the place ; unless in very 
clear. weather, when Jebel Dukhau will be observed a little before 
them. They are visible 10 or 11 miles from the deck. ‘These clumps 
are useful landmarks in entering the harbour. 

The western clump, called Basaitin, from a little fishing village 
near it, is reported as no longer existing; the site is 2 miles North 
of Muharrak fort. The remaining clumps stand within the space of 
a mile, on the north side of the island; ad Dir, the western, has a 


See plan, No. 20. 

* Submarine springs of this description are characteristics of these islands; 
several will be mentioned in the sequel; the water is often obtained by merely 
putting down a hollow bamboo, when the fresh water will rise through it above 
the surface of the sea. Lieut. Whish, I.N., in 1859, obtained a supply (in shoaler 
water) by means of a spirit pump. 
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officer of the R. I. M.S. Lawrence reports that on January 7, 1914, the following 
changes were made in the buoyage of Bahrein Harbor, Persian Gulf: 
| Khaseifa Reef Gas-buoy was moved and reestablished 44 miles 344° from Saya 
Island. 

The conical buoy off Jadum Shoal was moved and reestablished in the old 
position of Jadum Shoal Buoy. 

(See Notice to Mariners No. 27 (2118) of 1913.) 

Note.—It would appear that the information concerning these buoys published 
in Notice to Mariners No. 37 (8057) of 1913 was in error. 

(N. M. 10, 1914.) 


(Notice to Mariners No. 19M, R. I. M. Dockyard, niet January 14, 1914.) 
H. O. Chart No. 854a. 

B. A. Charts Nos. 2887) and 20. 

H. O. Light List, Vol. II, 1912, No. 2009b. 

Persian Gulf Pilot, 1908, page 98. 
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little village in it, and a small building close-to. Riya, the centre 
and northernmost clump, is said from a distance to resemble a bluff. 
The eastern clump is called Simahi. 


There are a few huts at each of the last two, and a fine spring of 
water at Riya. 


Saya is a small islet on the shore reef, three-quarters of a mile 
from the beach west of Basaitin, about 20 yards across, of light 
colour, and only just above high water level. It has a spring and 
basin of water on it, which is quite fresh, except when the sea gets 
into it at high water springs ; at low water the reef around this islet 
is dry. 


Khaseifa is a little rocky islet on the reef, about 35 cables North 
of ad Dir; between it and the shore are three fresh-water springs on 
the reef, uncovered at low tide, from which the village is supplied 
with water. 


Kalali, a fishing village, with a square tower on a sandy 
hillock, stands on a point 14 miles S.E. by E. from Riya. Three- 
quarters of a mile N.E. of it is an islet on the reef called Arza, with 
the remains of a building, and two fresh-water springs near it. 


From Kalali, the strip of sand forming the island runs South 
for 34 miles, terminating in a very low sandy point. Jemi is a 
small date clump, with a few huts 1} miles from Kalali; just south 
of this is the large fishing village of al Hadd, and half a mile from 
this last, near the extreme south point, a small village called 
Musbeir. The tides sometimes overflow the ground between these 
two villages. S.E. by E. from al Hadd village is an islet on the 
reef, three-quarters of a mile off shore, with a fresh-water spring 
called Bu Shabin. 


The centre of Muharrak island, or hollow part of the _borse- 
shoe, is overflowed only at high water, and in the middle, east of 
Muharrak town, is Arad peninsula, three-quarters of a mile in extent. 
It has a date grove and a large double fort on it. 


BAHREIN HARBOUR is formed by the reefs extending 
off that island and Muharrak, and by a great reef lying to the north- 
ward of them, called Fasht al Yarim. The reefs are all flat, and the 
bottom stony, chiefly of white colour; they generally show well. 


See plan, No. 20. 
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The fish weirs on them are some guide, except at high water, when 
they are covered. Discoloured water extends sometimes quite across 
the harbour inside Ras Khaseifa. 


Bahrein island reef extends 4 cables off, opposite the middle 
part of Manama town, where there is a small bight in the reef, in 
which the native vessels lie; with the Sheikh’s house S.E.}E., a 
point of the reef projects 6 cables from the shore, it increases in 
extent to the westward, and towards the Portuguese fort is one to 
1} miles in breadth. Two miles north of that fort there is a 
detached reef, with a patch that is dry at low water, called Liya, 
between which and Lighthouse rock there is a boat passage. North 
of Liya reef there is a narrow channel! leading to the westward, with 
a 10 feet flat between it and the Khor al Bab (the passage south of 
the Y4rim shoul). 


The minarets in one with Rufa fort will keep a vessel just clear 
of Liya shoal, and also of the 10-feet bank north of it, the eastern 
end of which is called West spit. 


Muharrak island reef is very extensive, and has a shallow 
channel through it on its west side to the town of Muharrak, and on 
to Khor Kaliya. The natives give names to different parts of this 
reef, but there appears to be no general name for the whole. On the 
east side of Muharrak island it extends off probably from 1} to 
3 miles, beyond which the soundings gradually increase to 6 fathoms 
at about one mile from its edge. North-east of Kalali, a point of the 
reef called Kashasha, extends in the direction of Arza islet about 
2 miles. 


Ras Khaseifa the north-west point of Muharrak island reef is 
the principal danger to ships entering the harbour, as it extends so 
far from the land and is generally to leeward. The reef dries off 
from the island in a north-west direction nearly two miles, and outside 
this is an extensive spit, with only 2} fathoms at 31 miles distance 
from the island; the depth on it decreasing towards the dry reef. 
On the pitch of this flat rocky spit Kalali tower is just open of 
Simahi date grove. 


From this point the edge of the shoal runs southward, with 4 to 
6 fathoms very near it for 24 miles, to the entrance to Muharrak 
Khor, a mark for which is Saya islet, in one with the south end of 


See plan, No. 20. 
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Basaitin village, E. by S. 4 8. This khor runs south-eastward to 
Mubarrak town, but is very shoal, having in some parts only 2 or 
3 feet at low water. 


With Saya bearing about East, there is to the westward of Fasht 
Rustan an 8-feet patch 24 miles from Basaitin, and from this patch 
the edge of the foul ground runs about south for nearly a mile to 
Ras Zarwan. The minarets in one with Jebel Dukhan S. } W. 
lea‘l 4 cables clear to the westward of this danger. 


Ras Zarwan* is the west point of the reef forming the north 
side of the inner anchorage; its outer tip is 14 miles N.W. by N. 
from Manama (Sheikh’s house). When off the pitch, Saya is just 
touching the north-west extreme of Muharrak island. The great body 
of the reef at this point shows well, but the extreme outer patch, 
which is detached and has a little more water on it, is not so clearly 
seen. The edge of the reef runs from Zarwan to the S.E. for 
1} miles, forming the north-east side of the inner harbour. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage for large vessels is in the outer 
harbour, called Suleisil, between Fasht Rustan and the West Spit, 
in about 4 fathoms, sand and shells; with the mivarets seen between 
Jebe] Dukhan and Rufa point, and Saya on with Bisaitin, EF. § S. 


Smaller vessels bring up in the inner anchorage, to the south-west 
of Ras Zarwan, in 24 or 3 fathoms, outside the native craft, and 
rather more than a mile off shore, with a little miparet just open to 
the left of the Sheikh’s house. The anchorage is on the Zarwan 
side, as the southern part of the bay towards Nayim is shoal. The 
bottom here is mud and sand, good holding ground, and it shoals 


regularly towards the town. 


Soundings.—N.W. of Ras Kaseifa in the channel, the soundings 
are 34 to 45 fathoms, but there is a small patch N.E. by E. 14 miles 
from the pitch of this spit, with only 16 feet upon it. Outside this 
line, in the entrance to the harbour, the depths in places are a 


little greater, 


To the westward of Ras Kaseifa in the channel, the soundings are 
from 5 to 7 fathoms, which shoal towards the reefs, and decrease 
to 5 fathoms off the West Spit. 


See plan, No. 20. 
* A perch surmounted by a cask. the whole painted black, was erected on the 
western tip by H.M.S. Sphing in January,41897. 
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Tides. —It is high water at ful] and change at Bahrein at 
6h. 10m. Springs rise 5} feet, neaps, 44 feet. 


FASHT AL YARIM.—This extensive reef, which protects 
Bahrein harbour from the Shamél or north-west wind, is pear-shaped, 
about 13 miles in length from north to south, and towards its 
northern end 8 miles in breadth. The centre and southern parts 
are composed of rock and sand, but the northern end is of coral, 
large lumps of which are broken off and thrown up by the heavy sea 
which breaks upon its edge. The whole of the reef shows well at 
low-water springs ; on the northern end are black lumps of decayed 
coral, and the southern part appears as a large sand bank. 


Ras ash Shabb, the northern point of the reef, is in latitude 
26° 33' N., and 16 miles N. by W. 4 W. from Riya date trees ; 
there are 3 fathoms within a quarter of a mile of the point, but 
only 25 fathoms N.W. by W. 3 miles from it. This point being 
out of sight of land, is the chief danger to be avoided in making 
the place; it bas 5 fathoms at about 4 miles distance to the 
eastward. . 

On the eastern side of the reef is a bight called Haraka, with a 
depth of from one to 2 fathoms, in which the pearl fishing boats find 
shelter during a Shamaél. Southward of Haraka and off Ras al Ain, 
5 miles N.N.E. of Jadum, the water deepens very gradually in an 
E.S.E. direction for 4 miles to the 3-fathoms contour-line. Eastward 
of Jadum (the southern point), there are 3 fathoms at one mile 
from the reef, but the water shoals suddenly from 3 to 2 fathoms 


towards it. 


Jddum point is on the north side of the eastern entrance to the 
Khor al Bab, and from it the edge of the reef has an average direction 
of N.W. by N. for 9 or 10 miles, as far as the north-west point, and 
forms the north-east side of that passage. 

The reef at Ras as Sala, 62 miles N.W. by N. from Jadum point, is 
steep-to, there being 4 fathoms close to its edge ; but 2 miles W.S.W. 
from the north-western point there are but 24 fathoms. 


The north edge of Fasht al Yarim is only approximately determined. 


Kaliya, the dry rock on Fasht al Y4rim, 23 miles to the eastward 
of Ras as Sala, is just uncovered at high water. It bears N. } W. from 
Portuguese fort, distant 114 miles. 


See*plan, Ne. 20. 
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Anchorage.—Off Jadum there is good anchorage, completely 
protected by the reef from the north-west wind. 


The Yarim is chiefly of white sand, or soft white stone ; but there 
are many dark patches of rock on it near the northern edge. It is dry 
in parts at low water; some of the rocks on the north portion uncover 
at half tide, appearing as if boats were anchored on it. The whole 
reef generally shows well, especially with the sun behind you. 


Bahrein harbour approach.—Bu Athama.—Shoal.— 
The Commander of the British India Steam Navigation Company’s 
steam-vessel Kilwa reported that on 6th June 1890, when on the 
passage from Bahbrein to Bushire (Abu Shabr) he obtained soundings 
of 3 and 5 fathoms, near the position of Bu Ath4ma, north-eastward 
of Bahrein harbour. This shoal, bottom distinetly visible, appeared 
to extend about a quarter of a mile east and west, by the tide 
ripples that were seen round it. Approximate position, lat. 26° 52’ N., 
long. 50° 56’ E. 


Rennie shoal* is a small bank, 1} miles long by three-quarters 
broad; bottom sand with lumps of rock, the least water being 
17 feet. The soundings near the shoal are 30 fathoms one mile 
north and east of it, and 20 to 25 fathoms to the southward and 
westward, so that it forms a kind of outlier of the Pearl bank. It is 
a danger for vessels going between Bahrein and Bushire, or other 
places to the northward. Nothing was seen to indicate the shoal when 
it was passed over in a depth of 44 fathoms. 


H.M.S. Sphinx reports (1897) that a shoal of 19 feet exists 2? miles 
S. 4 W. from Rennie shoal, but it was not properly examined. 


There is a patch of 3 fathoms S. by W.} W. 16 miles from Rennie 
shoal, on the Ashira bank (see page 146). 


DIRECTIONS for approaching Bahrein.—When bound 
to Bahrein from the northward (Bushire, &c.), a vessel must avoid 
Rennie shoal and the 3-fathom patch on Bu Athama bank, and it 
is advisable to take a good departure before leaving the Persian coast. 
With Jebel Direng bearing N.E. by E. § E., and the land distant 
about 14 miles, there should be a depth of 20 fathoms, from which 
position a S. by W. 4 W. course (allowing for tide) would lead about 


See chart, No. 2,8376. 
* Discovered in the E.I.C. schooner Constance, Lieut. J. Rennie, I.N., 1848. 
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midway between the above-mentioned dangers, and in the direction of 
Bu Amma. 


Soundings.—If it shoals suddenly from 35 fathoms to 12, and 
perhaps 6 fathoms on the Pearl bank, decpening again when over it 
to 20 and 25 fathoms, a vessel has passed over the eastern or Bu 
Ath4ma bank ; but if it shoals gradually to 20, then quickly to 9 or 8 
fathoms, afterwards deepening only to 12 or 13 fathoms, she has 
struck the Bu Amdma, and must then steer south, so as not to sight 
Muharrak island on a bearing to the southward of S.S.W. To the 
east-south-eastward of the two pearl banks before mentioned, and 
to the eastward of the meridian of 51° E., there is a space of 380 or 
40 miles East and West, on the edge of the Pearl bank, with overfalls 
of from 9 to 20 fathoms, called Abu Kharab. 


After crossing the banks of Bu Ath4ma and Bu Amama, or passing 
through the 16-fathoms channel between them, the depths soon shoal 
to 8 and 7 fathoms, and there may even be 5 fathoms obtained on 
the small bank, 22 miles N.N.E. of Muharrak island, which would 
assist to verify position. 

A good look-out should be kept from aloft ; the edge of the Yérim 
will probably be seen by the pale green water, especially in the 
morning.* oo! 

The date trees on Muharrak, Jebel Dukh&n, and Rufa fort will be 
sighted nearly at the same time if the weather be clear. The outer 
buoy may occasionally be seen before the trees or forts on Muharrak 
island. Jebel Dukhaén is sometimes not visible, when entering. 


Buoys.—Two buoys are maintained in the entrance channel by 
the mail steamer company ; the outer buoy, conical, with staff and 
two balls ; the inner buoy conical with cage. 


They are sometimes out of position, and are not to be depended 
upon. | 


The mooring buoy, formerly in the inner harbour off Ras Zarwan, 
has been discontinued. 


Draught is.recommended not to exceed 19 feet. 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 


* These directions are thus given, as the place las often to be made before the 
morning sights, and the tides are apt to set a vesrel either to the eastward or 
westward, In the former case the north-east pcint of the Yarim would bea 
danger ; in the latter she might make the Dibal shoal (a set of 9 miles either way 
would be sufficient forthis). If attention be paid to the soundings, as given above, 
her position can hardly be a matter of doubt. 
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Entering the harbour.—The winds being north-westerly during 
the greater portion of the year are generally fair for running in; in the 
morning a vessel might have to work against the land wind. In the 
morning it is advisable to hug the Yarim side, as Muharrak reef 
would not be seen under the sun; in the afternoon the reef would 
probably show. 

Having made out the land bring Jebel Dukhan a little to the left of 
Simahi date clump bearing S. 21° W., or on with the fort in Arad 
village, if seen, and keep it so until Kalali tower and the west end of 
Basaitin village (the left and right conspicuous objects on Mubarrak 
island) subtend an angle of 19°, then alter course to S. 77° W. until 
Kalali tower just closes behind Riya date clump and Jebel Dukhan is 
over the minarets (if discernible) bearing S. 3° W. Then, if drawing 
more than 16 feet water, steer S. 19° W. for the Portuguese fort, and 
anchor in the Outer harbour with Riya date clump bearing N. 82° E., 
or Saya islet on with Basaitin village, in 3} or 4 fathoms water, and 
3 miles from the town. 

Great attention must be paid to the set of the tide which runs 
strong. 

If bound for the inner harbour, keep Jebel Duklhan over the 
minarets until Saya islet comes just open to the left of ad Dir village 
trees, bearing N. 63° E., then steer S.E. for Manama Sheikh’s house, 
and anchor according to depth in 25 to 3 fathoms outside the 
native craft. 

The minarets will have been lost sight of from the deck, behind the 
trees, before reaching Zarwan, perhaps from aloft they might bo kept 
in sight. 

Approaching from the eastward in clear weather, the square hill 
Jebel Thahran on the Katif coast, bearing S. 53° W., leads elcar to the 
northward of Khazeifa reef. 

It would not be advisable for a sailing vessel with a north-westerly 
wind to stand down towards Muharrak on the S.S.W. course after 
being clear of the south-cast part of the Yarim, but she should keep 
sufficiently to windward to be able to weather Ras Khaseifa. 

If the buoys which have been placed for the guidance of the mail 
sterm vessels are in position and can be seen, they are of great service, 
and with the aid of the chart and a good look out from aloft, as the 
water is clear and the reefs generally visible, will enable a vessel to 
avoid the dangers. 
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See plan, No. 20. 
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In working out of the Inner anchorage, which will generally 
have to be done, unless any land wind early in the morning be taken 
advantage of, very short tacks must be made until past Ras Zarwan, 
there being less than half a mile of clear channel to work in. The 
west side of Muharrak reef, south of Ras Khaseifa, is steep-to, 
6-fathoms in some parts being close to its edge; the eye must be the 
chief guide. After passing Zarwan, the minarets on with Rufa fort is 
a good tacking mark on the west side of the harbour, until past Jadum 
point of the Y4rim shoal. 


Khor Kaliya.—Between the south side of Muharrak and the 
north-east part of Babhrein island is a khor, from half to one mile wide, 
with soundings of 3 to 6 fathoms, which runs close up to Muharrak 
town, and is much frequented by native craft; it has never been used 
by European vessels. The shallow Muharrak creek, already men- 
tioned, joins this with Bahrein harbour; but large native vessels 
have to go round outside Muharrak island. No ship should attempt 
to enter this south-east harbour (as it has been called) until a survey 
has been made. Its entrance is round the point of the reef, which 
extends 4 miles to the south-eastward from al Hadd village on 
Muharrak island. . 


KHOR AL BAB is the name given to the passage south of the 
Fasht al Y4rim, leading from Bahrein to al Katif. No ship drawing 
more than 15 feet should use this channel, and all vessels should take a 
native pilot at Bahrein. | 

The entrance to Khor al Bab is on the north-west side of Bahrein 
harbour round Jadum, the south point of Yarim. The pilots always 
get a shoal cast on the south end of the Jadum, to be sure as to 
which side they are on, and then bear up to the westward into the 
khor. The direction of the khor is N.W. by N., and the average 
breadth a mile, with soundings of 34 to 5 fathoms, but having shoaler 
patches in it. 

Three miles within the entrance there is a branch of the khor 
running to the westward ; on the south side of which is a small sand- 
bank on the reef, called Marwadi, hardly covered at high water, which 
always has flocks of birds on it. On the north side of this branch 
channel is Khor Fasht reef. 


Khor Fasht.—This reef lying 24 miles westward of Jadum is 
about 3 miles in extent, having two or three sand-banks upon it; 


See®plan, No. 20. 
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the largest of which is on the south side and uncovers at a quarter 
ebb. On the reef near this sand-bank there is a fresh-water spring 
with 3 feet over it at low water; the spring is much used by 
the pearl fishers during the season, but in the cold weather it is 
closed up by the natives. It is difficult to find the spring, except at 
low water, when the sea is smooth. A transit mark for it is the 
Portuguese fort in one with the highest part of Marwadi sand.* 


The reef is composed entirely of coral, the greater portion of which 
is dead, it is generally steep-to except on its south-eastern side where 
@ spit runs out a short distance. 


Between Khor Fasht and Fasht al Yarim there is a channel of 
from 38 to 4 fathoms, but in the middle of the channel there are 
patches of 23 fathoms. 


Ras al Yadda is a large sand-bank to the south-west of Khor 
Fasht, the extent of which has not been determined. Shoal water 
extends from it to within three-quarters of a mile of the southern 
point of Khor Fasht, but there is a depth of 4 fathoms between, with 
‘a detached patch of 6 feet. : 


Chaschis is a reef of some extent with several sand-banks upon 
it which are shifted about by_the strong winds and tides; its north- 
eastern point is N.W. 7 miles from Khor Fasht. There is a 
shoal spit with from 14 to 2 fathoms upon it nearly 3 miles East of 
Chaschts, which forms the western side of Khor al Bab. 


Midway between this spit and Ras as Sala, the western point of 
the southern part of Fasht al Yarim, there is a shoal about a mile in 
extent, of from 24 to 3 fathoms ; its eastern edge is W.N.W. 14 miles 
from Ras as Sala. 


Najwa, a reef lying N. by W. nearly 6 miles from Chaschis, is 
2} miles long from North to South, and 1} miles wide. Upon it are 
two sand-banks, the one in its centre being always dry, and the other 
on the southern end showing only at low water. 


The large sand-bank on Najwa, as also those on Chaschis, are 
generally conspicuous from the south-eastward at half tide. 


Rak as Surra, a pearl-bank, midway between Najwa and Fasht 


See chart, Ne. 2,8370. 
* H.M. Schooner Mahi, 1,N., lay nere sheltered from all winds, and filled up with 
water by means of a pipe and hose which conveyed the water through the sea into 
the boat, the veasel lying within a quarter of a mile of the spring. 
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al Yarim reefs, is 3 miles long, east-south-east and west-north- 
west, and one mile broad; upon it are from 2 to 23 fathoms. The 
shoalest spot, a rocky patch of 2 fathoms, is in lat. 26° 32’ N., 
long. 50° 23’ E. The water is gencrally much discoloured over the 
rocky parts. 


This bank, deepening to the eastward into 4 fathoms, joins the 
Adala bank projecting northward from Fasht al Ydérim. 

Between Rak as Surra and Najwa the channel deepens, and has 
in it from 6 to 9 fathoms. Northward of Rak as Surra there is a belt 
of water in which there is 15 fathoms. 


Khaura bank.—The shoalest part of this bank of 3} fathoms, lies 
N.N.E. 5 miles from the north end of Najwa. Its western edge 
deepens suddenly from 5 to 13 fathoms, with Najwa sand-bank 
bearing South, and the house on Ras Tanura point W. } S., deep 
water being carried as far as the point. 


Sheikh Gata bank, to the eastward of Khaura bank, is a pro- 
longation northward of the Adala bank ; its shoalest part, a patch of 
33 fathoms, is North 7 miles from Ras ash Shabb. 


Between Khaura and Sheikh Gata banks there is a deep channel 
of 12 fathoms. 


Upon all the pearl-banks the bottom is uneven, and sudden 
differences in the depths, of 2 and 3 fathoms, will be often found. 


DIRECTIONS.—Proceeding through Khor al Bab out of 
Bahrein, after clearing the west spit of the outer harbour, when 
Simahi date trees bear E. by S., steer W.N.W. until the Portuguese 
fort comes in line with Jebel Dukhan; a N.W. by N. course will then 
lead through the channel, care being taken to guard against the set 
of the flood, which runs very strongly to the westward to the south- 
ward of Marwadi shoal, and along the south side of the Khor Fasht 
reef. The edge of Khor Fasht shows plainly and is steep-to ; the 
centre of Jebel Dukhau bearing S. 138° E. leads eastward of the 
reef. 


The water shoals gradually towards Fasht al Yarim and the sound- 
ings will give indication of approaching it, except off Ras as Sala 
where it is deep close to the reef. When Kaliya rock bears N. 57° E. 
you are clear to the northward of the Khor Fasht. ‘This rock and the 
Marwadi sand are useful marks in beating through the khor. 


See plan, No. 20. 
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When to the northward of Khor Fasht reef, after losing sight of 
Jebel Dukhan, the only objects visible are Kaliya (which shows well 
at half tide) and the hills of Jebel Thahran and Mathra. On nearing 
the sand-banks on Chaschis and Najwa reefs, they can be easily 
recognised by a stranger. 


When clear to the northward of Khor Fasht, Mathra (conical) hill 
will bear S. 87° W., and a N.W. by N. course, allowing for tide, will 
lead northward of Najwa reef, but this course crosses the 24-futhom 
bank lying W.N.W. from Ras as Sala. 


On nearing Najwa reef the water shoals suddenly from 7 to 
3 fathoms, but by passing 14 miles to the eastward of it, deep water 
will be carried to Ras Tanura, which bears N.W. from Najwa. Upon 
Ras Tanura there is a small house; it is just visible from Najwa and 
is a good object to steer for. 


From the shoal spot of 2 fathoms upon Rak as Surra, Mathra hill 
bears S.W. by W., and the dry sand-bank on Najwa is not seen; 
therefore, keeping the dry bank on Najwa well in sight will eusure 
being to the westward of Rak as Surra. 


Between Chaschts and Najwa the channel is 4} miles wide, with 
depths of from 2 to 7 fathoms; Mathra hill bearing S. 66° W. clears 
the northern extreme of Chaschts, and the same hill bearing S. 48° W: 
will clear the south spit of Najwa. 

A projecting point of the shore reef, about 7 miles south of Ras 
Tanura, called Ras Khali, has a fresh water spring ou it, under 
the sea. The passage between it and Najwa is between 2 and 
3 miles wide, with about 34 fathoms. The Chaschus sand is nearly 
8 miles from the shore, so that little is seen of the coast in 
working up. 

From Ras Kuwakib (page 128) the coast runs to the N.W. towards 
al Katif, 10 miles below which place there are a number of small 
rocky hills visible about 9 miles, which are called Marakibat Sadin, 
from their resembling the hulls of baghalas. 

In working between Ras Khali and the Najwa reef the pilots 
stand off shore till these rocky hills are out of sight, when they 
tack. 


Dammam is an important town and fort in the occupation of the 
Turks. The principal fort, which is visible 10 miles, lies on an 
island on the shore reef, nearly joined to the mainland; there is a 


See chart, No. 2,837). 
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tall tower with a flagstaff in the centre of the fort. The rest of the 
town and a smaller fort stand on the mainland near it. 


The channels through the reef, by which the native vessels approach 
the town, are shallow, and probably only practicable at high water. 
The island, channels, and coast line behind, have not been examined, 
and are only approximitely delineated ; there is said to be a narrow 
inshore channel dry at low water. 


Saihat is « town and large fort on the coast, about 5 miles S.S.E, 
of al Katif. Thick date groves commence here, and continue for 2 or 
3 miles beyond al Katif. There is a high sand-hill behind this place, 
visible about 12 miles. Opposite to it there is a channel, commencing 
in a bight of the reef northward of Ras Khali, called Khor Saihat, 
which is the best channel for large boats proceeding to al Katif, one 
branch running up to the northward towards that place; the other 
branch turns to the southward, and is that by which boats approach 
Dammam. On the shore, half-way between this place and al Katif, is 
a fort and town called Anich. 


AL KATIF is an important town on the coast, S.W. by W. ¢ W.., 
9} miles from Ras Tanura. The fort, the ouly part seen from the sea, 
is large, but contains little besides the residence of the Sheikh and bis 
followers, the town being scattered in the date groves surrounding the 
fort. There is a minaret 80 to 100 feet high in the south part of 
the fort ; the citadel in the north-west corner is said to have been built 
by the Portuguese. A high brown sand-hill, 3 miles W.N.W. of the 
town, is visible about 12 miles. There being plenty of fresh water in 
the neighbourhood in springs, it is very fertile, avd well supplied with 
dates, and fruit trees of different kinds. Quantities of vegetables, 
melons, &c., are grown in the gardens round the town, and some rice 
is cultivated. There is a good bazaar here. The date groves extend 
a few miles northward of the town, after which the coast is perfectly 
desert. 

The Turkish Government have rendered the whole of the adjacent 
country tributary, and have a garrison here. 


On the shore reef, opposite the town, lies the fertile island of 
Tarut, 34 miles in length and breadth; its eastern half is closely 
grown with high date trees, near the centre of which is the fort of 
the same name, with high towers showing above the trees, visible 
10 to 11 miles. On its eastern shore, N.E. of the fort, is a large 
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fishing village called Sandbis, and at its south point the square fort 
and town of Darin. | 

The town of al Katif can only be reached by boats drawing 6 or 
7 feet ; the largest boats entering by the Saihat khor. There is a 
smaller khor, with its entrance about 3 miles east of Darin; it runs 
westward, close to that place, and joins the Saihat channel near 
(Burj Abul Lif) a small fort on the reef, 13 miles west of. Darin, 
above which the larger boats cannot proceed. The main channel 
passes a quarter of a mile eastward of that place; hut there is a 
small branch, which admits such boats at high water, close up to the 
walls of the fort. There is also a channel rovnd the north end of 
Tarut island, only navigable at high water, which joins the khor 
from Burj Abul Lif, opposite al Katif; a vessel anchoring off this 
khor would have to remain 4 to 5 miles east of Darin. 


RAS, TANURA, in lat. 26° 38’ N., long. 50° 10’ E., is the 
sonth point of a long strip of sand, with sand-hills on its outer edge, 
which forms the north side of al Katif bay, and in some parts is but 
100 yards wide. The cape is visible from 8 to 9 miles, and shows 
white with the sun on it; the south point is very low, and has a 
small house on it. The reefs inside this point show well, especially 
the large main reef off Tarut island. | 

At 3 miles north of the point, on the seaward side, the reef extends 
1} miles off, but near its southern tip there is no-reef. There is a 
clear passage of about 5 miles between Ras Tanura and Najwa reef. 


Anchorage.—There is anchorage under the cape, sheltered from 
all winds, with the point bearing S.E., and one to 2 cables off shore ; 
the bottom is hard, and plenty of cable would therefore be necesary. 
Vessels entering the anchorage must round this point, about half a 
cable distant, and then luff up for the anchorage, making a short 
tack if necessary. The passage in, which has 4 and 5 fathoms, is 
only a quarter of a mile wide, there being a one-fathom bank at that 
distance from. the point, running north-west and south-east; the 
flood sets rather across on to it, so there is no danger of being too near 
Ras Tanura when rounding it. The channel runs on: to the N.W. 
for 4 miles, passes close to the southward of an islet, and bas 5 fathoms 
in some parts, but it is narrow and tortuous. The reef off Tarut 
island extends to within one mile of Tanura point, and thence the 
edge runs in a south-south-west direction to the entrance of Saihat 
creek.. 


See chart, No. 2,837, 
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Tides.—The name of the cape signifies whirlpool, and is given 
from the strong tides off it. Near this the tide seems to split ; 
south of the point the flood-stream sets to the southward ; and out- 
side from it north-westward, towards Kuweit. The flood also sets 
strong round inside the point to the north-westward. 


The ebb appears to run through to the north-eastward from Ras 
Tanura, between Fasht Bu Saafa and al Ashira. 


The tides are_very complicated, and there appears to be a great 
meeting of them off this point (see page 124). 


FASHT BU SAAFA is a dangerous shoal N.N.E. 3 E. 
22% miles from Ras Tanura; it is'a patch of large lumps of rock, 
upon which the sea breaks heavily, there being only 3 feet in places ; 
the shoal is under two miles in extent. It might be expected 
this reef would always show well, but the Marie sailed quite close 
past it twice, without seeing it at all. The bottom is sandy round it, 
and there is a depth of 16 fathoms quite close to. There is a 
detached 9-fathoms bank 2 miles to the eastward, with great overfalls 
between it and the coast, the depths varying from 7 and 9 to 
20 fathoms. As little as 5 fathoms water was found between this 
shoal and al Ashira. ‘Che shoal is frequented by fishermen from 
Tarat island, who take large quantities of fish with lines. 


Rennie shoal. (See page 137.) 


Al Ashira is a large pearl bank 7 or 8 miles in extent, lying about 
13 miles north of the Yarim shoal and S. by W. } W., 16 miles from 
Rennie shoal, upon which are overfalls of 3 to 10 fathoms ; on the 
east side it nearly joins the Bu Amama, but there i3 a passage 
8 miles wide between it and the Bu Saafa, with depths of 20 fathoms 
in some places. | 


RAS TANURA to BANDAR MISHAAB.—General 
description.—The shore continues a low sandy or stony desert, 
with a few isolated hills at intervals; it is fronted for nearly the 
whole distance by extensive reefs, which in places have passages 
inside them. Several low islets lie off this coast. The water is not 
generally so clear as it is farther to the south, owing to the bottom 
being of white clay in many parts, and the shoals, in consequence, 
do not show well. Many patches of whitish muddy colour are often 
seen, apparently indicating shoal water, where no change in the 


See chart, No. 2,837, 
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depth is found, but the navigator cannot on that account safely 
neglect the warning of discoloured water. There are no fixed 
inhabitants or towns on the mainland (nor for 60: miles north-west 
_of Mishaab), a coast line altogether 180 miles in extent. 
The country from al Katif to Kuweit is called Bar al Adan; it 
.is frequented by several Bedawin tribes, the principal of whom are the 
Al Ejman.* ‘The average direction of the coast is N.W.4 N.; the 
great Pearl bank decreases in width off it, and may be said to end 
about Abu Ali island, although pearls are fished for on a small 
scale on some banks north of that island. This part has been very 
incompletely surveyed. 

From Ras Tanura, Ras Abu Ali bear N.W. by N. 49 miles. The 
coast between them is desert, and has several low hills in places 
which serve as landmarks. 


Ras al Kaliya is a high sand-hill 16 miles to the north-westward 
of Tanura ; the shoal water extends 4 miles off this point, and 4 miles 
N.W. of it, two-thirds of a mile from the shore, is a square black rocky 
hillock, called Faneitis, which is rather remarkable. The coast is stony 
or sandy, with low shrubs. 


Jebel Khaweir is a high sand-hill on a slightly projecting point, 
which forms the south end of the large shallow bay called Dahat 
Abu Ali; inland of this point there are some very high sand-hills, 
‘and on the coast a few miles north of it, a small stony hill. Seven 
miles east of the point there is a shoal patch in the fairway, nearly 
dry, called Daka ? 


Ras Abu Ali is the east, low rocky point of the island bearing 
the same name, forming the north side of the bay of Abu Ali. The 
island is 12 miles long in an east and west direction, and lies off 
Ras Barabakh, a point of the mainland, which is 8 miles W. by S. from 
Ras Abu Ali; there is a narrow, shoal, passage between. There is a 
ruined tomb a short distance from the east point of the island, off 
_ which a spit extends upwards of 2 miles to the eastward. The bay 
to the southward of Ras Abu Ali has good anchorage in a Shamal ; 


See chart, No. 2,837). 


* Another large tribe, the Beni Hajir, occupy the district about 20 miles on each 
side of al Katif ; they bear a bad character. They wander over the whole country 
as far as al Odaid, and sometimes seize boats and commit petty piracies. The | 
remnant of the once powerful tribe, Beai Khalid, have become incorporated with 
the Al Ejman, between Kuweit and Ras al Ghar. Two other tribes in the neigh 
bourhood of al Katif, are called Al Morra and Mukhatiba, 
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_ there is but little reef on the north side of the bay under the east 
‘ point, but on the west and south sides shoal water extends nearly 
. 4 miles off shore. 


The bottom is hard sand under 8 or 10 fathoms, and mud above 
that dépth; the soundings are pretty regular, from 18 fathoms in 
the centre of the channel to 6 and 4 fathoms close to the reef, and 
_7 fathoms within half a mile of the spit off Ras Abu Ali. 

The Arabs say there are date trees im one or two places on the 
south-west side of this bay, with springs of fresh water. 


Al Jiraida is a small sandy islet about 12 feet high, and visible 
9 or 10 miles; it is about # quarter of a mile in extent, and bears 
N.N.E. 10 miles from Jebel Khaweir. It lies on a small reef which 
extends out half-a-mile on its north side, and has 20 fathoms close to 
its edge. 


Al Jinna, E. by N.4.N., 8 miles from Ras Abu Ali, and visible 
9 miles, is another small sandy islet similar to Al Jiraida ; which is 
about 10 feet high, half a mile long, and very narrow. A small reef 
surrounds it, which on the north side extends three-quarters of a mile, 
and is steep-to. 


Between this islet and Bu Saafa (40 miles to the south-east), there 
is an extensive space which has been but partially explored ; it is full 
of shoals, between which there are depths of 20 or 30 fathoms, but no 
safe channel. 


Inshore passage.— From Tanura to Abu Ali, between the 
mainland and the two islets lying in the great partially explored 
space full of shoals, there is a navigable channel, broad at its southern 
end, but soon decreasing in breadth to 3 or 4 miles, in which there 
are soundings varying from 6 to 20 fathoms. 


RAS BIDDIYA, in lat. 27° 25' N., and long, 49° 20’ E., 
‘and bearing W.N.W. 19 miles from Ras Abu Ali, is a point of low 
sand. with tufts of grass, forming the north entrance point of Diahat 
Musalamiya. The entrance to the bay is close round the point, and 
is only 2 cables wide; the channel lies between the shore reef 
(which extends from quarter to half a mile off) and a sand-bank 
with a long spit that runs upwards of a mile to the north-eastward 
past the point. ‘The bay is mostly shallow, but there is a deep khor 
called Musalamiya, running up to the island, about half a mile 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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in extent, of the same name, which lies West, 4 miles from the 
point. 


Musalamiya is a large village on the east side of this island, 
inhabited by fishermen of the Omair tribe (about 400 men); the 
boats lie on the north side of the island. The bay or backwater 
runs in some distance at the back of the island. The mainland on 
the north side of the bay is all low; opposite the south side of the 
island it forms a slight bluff, and from thence to the southward 
for some miles is elevated 50 to 80 feet, and grown over with 
shrubs, 


Janna island is about 2} miles south of Ras Biddfya, and three- 
quarters of a mile off the mainland. It is level on top, of light 
colour, and has cliffs on the north-east side, 35 feet high; the west 
part of the island is low. The length east and west is about 
14 miles, and there is a small fort and viliage on the north side, 
inhabited by about 200 fishermen. There is fresh water in wells. 
Both this place and Musalamiya are under the Sheikh of al Kati. 


Just inside Ras Biddiya, a branch of the khor runs to the southward 
between Janna and the mainland, with 3 or 4 fathoms in it; a 
small branch of this admits boats, at high water, cluse up to the 
village. 

There is a little basin with 3 fathoms, close to the north-east side 
of the island, in which the Jarge boats lie; but the entrance to it, 
which is from the eastward, is nearly dry at low water. 


Dry sand-banks extend 2 miles to the northward and one mile. to 
the eastward of the island ; south of it there is a large shallow bay 
running about 15 miles to the southward, and ending in a swamp,,. 
the entrance to which, between this island and the west end of Abu 
Ali, is 7 miles wide. The most convenient anchorage off this island 
is with Janna fort from §8.S.W. toS.W. by W., distant about 5 miles,. 
in 3 fathoms, 


Ras al Ghar.—-From Biddiya point the coast runs to North 
and N.W. for 9 miles to Ras al Ghar, all brown coloured with rocky 
hillocks, overgrown with small shrubs. There is little shore reef 
from al Ghar to Biddiya; but from this point there are extensive 
reefs as far as Ras al Mishaab; foul ground extending about 5 miles 
North from Ras al Ghar. 


See chart, No. 2,8370, 
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Fasht al Kash’* is an extensive detached reef, bearing from Ras 
Biddiya N.E. by E.} E., distant 114 miles. Between this reef and 
al Jinna the waters are unexplored. The whole of the channel 
between it and the mainland has not been sounded; but there is a 
passage on the skore side, about 5 miles wide; that part near the 
reef being unknown. This is the north entrance to the channel 
leading past Abu Ali to al Katif anchorage. | 


DIRECTIONS for the channel from Ras al Ghar to Ras Tanura.— 
It should only be attempted by daylight, the vessel anchoring at 
sunset. A departure should he taken, by sighting Herkiz or al Kran 
island, and a course shaped for the coast just to the south-east of Ras 
al Ghar, which can be seen 7 or 8 miles. The soundings being very 
irregular are not much guide in approaching the land. ‘When the 
coast is distant about 4 miles, steer to the south-eastward for Abu Ali, 
which can be seen 5 or 6 miles. Pass about midway between the 
east point of the island and al Jinna,t to clear the spit off Ras Abu 
Ali. After passing al Jiraida, keep over towards the coast near al 
Khaweir, until past D&ka shoal (almost dry) about 7 miles east of 
that point, when stand along the shore, keeping about 3 miles off. 
Ras al Kaliya (3 miles east-south-east of Faneitis bill), must be given 
a berth of at least 4 miles, to avoid the shoal extending off it; after 
passing which the coast can be gradually approached to 2 miles, and 
near Ras Tanura to one mile or less. . 

When working through avoid long tacks off shore towards the 
foul ground, and do not lose touch with the land. 


- Islands.—Off this coast, to the north-eastward of Ras al Ghar, lie 
five islets, all very low, and with deep water close to them. They 
are difficult to make in the haze caused by a Shamal, especially in 
the summer; and should not be approached at night. The flood sets 
to the westward through this group. There is no fresh water on 
any of them. Anchorage can be found south-east of al Kran, but 
is bad at all the other islands. ; | 


Jezirat Farsi in latitude 27° 594’ N., and longitude 50°10’ E., is a 
small islet, a quarter of a mile across, and but a few feet above the: 
sea level, It is overgrown with coarse grass and brusbwood, and has 
a beacon of loose stones in a pyramidal form cu its northern end, 
about 12 feet high which can be seen 7 to 8 miles, looking like a boat’s 

See chart, No. 2,837). 


* So called from the noise of the sea washing over it. . 
+ Not to be confounded with Janna. 
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sail. The sandy beach of the island is quite white. ‘Che reef round 
it extends about a quarter of a mile off, and shows plainly ; it has 
25 fathoms close to. Outside this island, and Arabi, there are 
30 fathoms within a mile. | 

There are flocks of small birds on Farsi at certain seasons, and their. 
noise mav be heard on a quiet night when about a mile from the island, 
sometimes even before it can be seen. It is frequented by fishermen 
chiefly from Khérag, who catch turtle, which abound on this island, 
for oil and shell. The island is 56 miles distant from the nearest part 
of the Persian coast, and 53 miles from the Arab coast, just south of 
Ras al Ghar. | 


Jezirat Arabi is a small sand-bank, with rocky base, lower even 
than Farsi and only visible about 5 or 6 miles; its greatest dimension 
is about 3 cables. There is a pile of stones in the centre, but too 
small to be of service as a beacou. The reef does not extend more 
than a quarter of a mile in any direction and is steep close to. It bears 
S. + E. 13 miles from Faérsi. | | | 

' The island literally swarms with birds (cormorants), and is covered 
in the season with their nests and young ones; so that you can hardly 
walk without treading on the eggs. It has a deposit of guano, a few 
inches thick, all over it. Like Farsi, it is visited by fishermen to 
catch turtle. 


Jezirat al Kran, in latitude about 27° 43’ N., and longitude 
49° 49’ E., is nearly a mile in length, north-east and south-west; a 
few feet above the sea, quite level, and covered with brushwood. It. 
lies S.W. } W. 23 miles from Farsi islet, and 30 miles from the coast. 
Comparatively few birds were seen here. A reef nearly surrounds 
the island which extends about a mile to the north-west of it, and 
for nearly half that distance on the south-east side. There is a 
depth of 10 fathoms about half a mile from the reef. This island is 
frequented by fishermen from Musalamiya, who dry fish, make turtle 
oil, &e., which they dispose of at al Kuweit or al Basra. The 
anchorage is on the south-east side, in 8 fathoms, sand, half a mile 
off the island. 


Jezirat al Karaiyin is a small sandy islet hardly above high - 
water level, 4 miles S. 4 W. from the centre of al Kran. It is covered 
with birds, and lies on a small reef. Capt. Brucks states there is a 
5-fathoms bank, about East 8 miles from this islet, the exact position - 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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of which has not been determined; the Euphrates was steered over 
the assigned place without finding it. 


There is a clear channel of 12 fathoms between this and al Kran. 
The waters south, and west, towards al Jinna and Fasht al Kash, 
appear to be clear, but have not been thoronghly examined. Vessels 
passing through should keep a vigilant look out. 


Jezirat Herkwz is hardly above the level of high water, a mere 
sand-bank, about a cable in iength, and not visible more than 5 miles. 
The reef surrounding it is small, and deep-to, 15 fathoms being close 
to the edge. There are few birds at this islet, which lies W. 3 S., 
26 miles from Farsi. There is no danger between this and the 
other islets, the soundings are from 20 to 30 fathoms, muddy 
bottom ; and there is a clear passage of 20 miles, between it and the 
Bildani reefs. 


Ras at Tandjib, N.W. + N., 23 miles from Ras al Ghar, is a 
point with a flat light coloured hill on it, 70 to 100 feet high, and 
visible 8 or 9 miles. The coast between this place and Ras al Ghar 
forms a slight shallow bay, with shoal banks extending 5 to 9 miles off 
the shore. The coast is mostly low between these points, but there is 
a little hill, about 13 miles to the southward of Tanajib called Jebel 
Munffa. Near this hill is a small bay and anchorage for boats called 
Dihat Balbul.* 

The 20-fathoms contour-line is from 20 to 25 miles off this part of 
the coast, between which depth and 8 fathoms, the bottom is generally 
white clay. The coast may be approached to 10 fathoms until near 
the Bildani reefs, which are steep-to. Off Ras at Tanajib, commences 
the great chain of shoals, extending all the way to Mishaab, and lying 
from 14 to 17 miles off shore. 


RAS BILDANI, the south-east tip of these reefs, is 17 miles 
N.E. by E. 4 E. from Ras Tandjib. Some parts of these banks are 
dry at low water, and there are 10 fathoms at abont half a mile 
outside them. By night 18 fathoms, or 15 fathoms by day, are safe 
depths to approach their edge, from which for the whole extent the 
land is out of sight. There is a boat channel along shore inside 


See chart, No. 2,8376. 

* A kind of fair is held in this place, from April to June, when the Bedawin 
barter their ghi (preserved rancid butter much esteemed in the East) for dates, 
rice, and other necessaries which are brought by boat from Kuweit, &c.; many of . 
the Bedawin come from a considerable distance, 
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these shoals which has not been examined, but the Arabs say there 
is enough water in it for a ship. 

A vessel might anchor under the lee of Ras Bildéni, sheltered from 
the Shamal, with Tan4jib hill, W. by S., distant 7 or 8 miles, This 
anchorage would be quite open to the south-easter. 


RAS AL MISHAAB is a low sandy point of land, with patches 
of low cliff, opposite the north end of the Bilddni shoals. There is a 
large bay to the south of it, mostly shoal, in which native craft anchor 
sheltered from the Shamal. It is recognizable by the landmark called 
Jebel Amiddi, a dark volcanic looking hill, 105 feet in height, which 
makes in 4 or 5 hummocks, and lies 2} miles S.W. by W. of the 
point; it is visible 11 to 12 miles. Close to the southward of Ras 
Mishaab, lies Jezirat al Mukta, about 2 miles in length, north-east 
and south-west ; which has cliffs, 20 to 30 feet high, on its eastern 
side, and is covered with grass and brushwood. ‘There is no channel 
inside it. 

The shore reef extends 4 miles N.N.E. of this island, with 2 and 
25 fathoms, and has a nearly dry patch near its outer edge, 3} miles 
N.N.E. 4 E. from the island, called Kassér Umm as Sahal; there are 
9 fathoms close to the edge of this shoal. A sandy spit projects 
24 miles East of the island, with several dry sand-banks on it; to the 
southward of this is the anchorage called Bandar Mishaab, the entrance 
to which is about 24 miles wide, with depths of 6 and 7 fathoms, 
between the spit off Mukta, and a detached patch of reef (called 
Kassér al Mitma). The best berth is with Mukta island about N.W., 
distant 14 miles. There is a detached shoal patch 14 miles to the 
southward of Mukta spit. The north entrance of the inshore boat 
channel from Tandjib is in this bay. 

From Kassar al Mitma the edge of the shoal water, which appears 
to be continuous, runs about 74 miles N.E. by E., and then turns 
S E. by E. towards Ras Bildéni. The northern extreme of these shoals 
bears E. by N., about 13 miles, from Jezirat Mukta. 


At 9 miles S. by E. of Mukta is a small hill on the coast called 
Jebel Thalaf. It forms in two little lumps, with a bluff to the north; 
and is about 40 feet high, the intermediate shore being low. Four or 
5 miles to the south-east of this hill there is'a projecting low point 
called Ras Safaniya, between which and Tandajib the coast, which is 
little known, is low, with one or two small hills, forming a deep 
bight. 

j See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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' Al Kumra, 18 miles N.E. of Mukta, is a pearl bank, of . fathoms, 
with 12 fathoms between it and the mainland. 


RAS AL MISHAAB to BUBIYAN ISLAND.—General 
Remarks.—tThe tides are strongly felt hereabouts, setting N.N.W. 
and S.S.E. 


This part of the coast is not sheltered from the Shamal, which 
blows at N.N.W., and at times even North, and brings considerable 
sea from North or N.N.E. There is no place of shelter except for 
very small boats, between Kuweit and Mishaab. 


The coast is safe to approach to 5 miles, until north of Kataat 
Araifiyan, when it may prudevtly be closed to a distance of 2 miles. 
The soundings are little guide, there being overfalls inside the islets 
lying off it. The bottom under 8 fathoms, is sand or rock, but 
outside 9 fathoms, all mud. Between Mishaab and Shiaiba the. 
principal tribe is the al Huwajir, and consists of about 1,500 men. 


Ras al Khafji is a sandy point, N.N.W., 14 miles from Mukta 
island, on the north side of which is a small khor. The shore reef 
extends a mile off the point. The coast between this and Mukta, 
is of low sand-hills, and forms a slight bay, called Diuhat al Asli 
which is shoal, there being 3 fathoms 2 to 3 miles off shore. 


Ras Bardhalj is » low white sandy point, about 5 miles 
N.N.W. of the last, and has a spit extending a mile off to the north- 
east-ward, There are 9 fathoms at 2 miles, and 15 fathoms at 
10 miles, from the shore. The coast falls bank, forming a bay on each 
side of this point, that on the north side has a small sandy spit in it, 
called Hadd al Hamara, behind which boats find shelter. 


RAS AZ ZAUR is a long low sandy point, the tip of which - 
bears about N. by W. 4 W., 15 miles, from Bardhalj; it has a spit 
xtending 2 miles off. The bay between it and Ras Bardhalj is 
apparently clear of danger, and the 10-fathoms contour-line is at 
14, miles distance from the point; bottom, white mud and sand 
Jebel Banaya, about 80 feet high, 7 miles S. by W. of Ras az Zaur, is a 
small dark coloured saddle hill, standing about 2 miles from the 
shore, which is formed of low white sand-hills. Two miles to the 
north of this hill there is the entrance to a small ereek, erequented 
by fishing boats. 
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See chart, No. 2,837), 
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Ras al Kaliya is a low point 10 miles N.W. by N. from Ras. 
az Zaur; the coast between forms a deep bay, called Dihat az Zaur 
in which there are many shoal patches, extending to a distance of 
4 miles from the shore. A spit extends 3 miles off Ras al Kaliya, 
to within a mile of the 10-fathoms contour-line. About 3 miles 
N.W. of the low point there is a small square shaped hill, resembling 
a fort, which can be seen from a distance of 8 or 9 miles. 


Kataat Arafiydn is a small detached reef 7 miles N. by W.} W. 
from Ras al Kaliya, and about 4 miles from the shore. It is nearly 
dry, with 7 fathoms close to all round. From this reef to Ras al 
Arz the coast is clear of danger, and the 10-fathoms contour-line 
runs about one mile from it, parallel to the shore. 


RAS AL ARZ,* the south entrance point of Kuweit bay, is a 
low sandy point 30 miles N. by W. 4 W. from Ras al Kaliya, The 
intermediate coast, a stony desert of brown colour, is low, but rises 
gradually from the shore to a height of 200 to 300 feet at a few 
miles in’and, and can be seen for 18 miles. A very heavy sea runs on 
the point in a Kaus. Five miles S.W. of this point there is a small 
square fort on the higher ground (184 feet), which is a good landmark 
when making Kuweit. | | 


The coast runs nearly straight S. 3 E. for 21 miles from Ras.al Arz, 
and 10 miles from the point is Fanaitis, a small fort near the shore 
with 40 men; 3 miles beyond this is another called Abu Halaifa, 
with a few date trees near it, and wells of good water. Some 
horses are shipped from the latter place for India. Half way between 
these two places there is a small date clump called al Fantas ; these 
places are all under the Chief of Kuweit. 


Shiaiba.—A small square fort on the shore 54 miles South of 
Abu Halaifa, ivhabited by about forty families of the Ejman tribe. 
The beach is sandy, but landing at low water indifferent ; there is 
a@ young date plantation here, and some water in wells; the people 
are herdsmen and cultivators at this and the other two places just 
mentioned. 


‘Umm al Maradim is a low sandy islet, covered with brush- 
wood, under half a mile in diameter, and visible 6 miles. A small 
reef extends off it for nearly half a mile, except at the south point 


See chart, No. 2,837). 
* Reported to have grown out for a considerable distance. H.M.S. Sphina, 1891. 
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and half a mile from the islet the soundings are 14 to 16 fathoms. 
It lies N.E. $ N. 144 miles of Ras Bardhalj, and from it Kubbar 
islet bears N. by W. 4 W. 25 miles. There is no water here. 


DANGER.— A small reef, steep-to, which is dry at half tide, 
lies 24 miles N.N.W. from Umm al Maradim. 


Soundings. — From this island to Kubbar the soundings are 
fairly regular, 14 to 18 fathoms, decreasing towards the 10-fathoms 
contour-line, which is generally about 5 miles from the coast. 


JEZIRAT KARU, in lat. 28° 49’ N. and long. 48° 47' E., is a 
sandy islet about a cable in diameter, and only 3 or 4 feet above 
high water, on which are a few tufts of grass. It swarms with birds 
and is covered with their eggs and young in the season; there is a 
deposit of a few inches of guano over its surface. A spit extends 
half a mile off the north side, with 15 fathoms at a quarter of a mile 
from it, and the rest of the island. The soundings are little or 
no guide in approaching this place, which should not be neared at 
night. From it Kubbar bears N.W. 21 miles. 


DANGER.—At 1} miles N.N.W. of this islet is a small detached 
patch, quite steep-to, on which the sea breaks at low water. 


JEZIRAT KUBBAR, in lat, 29° 4' N. and long. 48° 30’ E., 
is a low white sandy islet, overgrown with brushwood, 26 miles 
S.E. 4 E. from Ras al Arz, and 15} miles from Ras al Kaliya, the 
nearest point of the mainland; it is about a quarter of a mile in 
diameter, 8 feet above the sea, is visible 6 or 7 miles, and has a 
little surrounding reef. 

A few birds frequent the island from the mainland. There is no 
water usually, although a little may remain for a short time after 
rain. | 

There is no anchorage affording shelter in a Shamal, the best 
berth is S.S.E. of the island in 11 fathoms, half a mile from the 
shore. 

Caution.—On its west and north-west sides are detached one- 
fathom patches, half to three-quarters of a mile off shore, und 
steep-to; 15 to 19 fathoms are about a mile off, and on the north 
and east sides the water deepens when approaching it. 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 
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The soundings between Kubbar and the mainland are 17 fathoms, 
and to the east of the island 13 or 15 fathoms for a distance of 
25 miles, At 3 miles to the north-eastward of it lies the south-west 
edge of an extensive mud flat, with 6 and 7 fathoms, about 15 miles 
in extent, called Abu Jezza. It has not been sounded, but as pearls 
are fished for on it, some parts have probably hard bottom. 


KUWEIT, in lat. 29° 23’ N. and long. 48° 0’ E., one of the 
most important towns in the Gulf, contains about 15,000 to 20,000 
inhabitants, of the al Uttab tribe. It is situated on the south side 
of a fine bay 20 miles long east and west, by 10 miles broad ; in the 
greater part of which there is water of a suitable depth for anchorage 
and good holding ground. Ina Shamal a considerable sea gets up at 
the south part of the bay, but not enough to distress a large vessel. 
The soundings in the bay are, 14 fathoms off Ras al Arz ; off Ras al 
Ajaza, 6 to 10 fathoms ; thence shoaling to 6 and 7 fathoms at the 
entrance of Dihat Kathama. 

The town commences a mile W.S.W. of Ras al Ajaza and extends a 
mile along the shore ; it is surrounded by a low wall with towers in a 
ruinous state, and there is a large suburb of mat huts cutside 
the walls. It is a nice-looking place, the houses being mostly of 
stone and sun-dried bricks. There is a detached tower near the 
wells a mile to the southward of the town. Shoal) water extends 
about 8 cables off the town, and the beach dries out a considerable 
distance, but at high water the sea washes up to the houses; the 
native boats are hauled up on the beach, inside substantial break- 
waters of loose stone. 

The whole country round is a desert of white sand, and the place 
is entirely dependent on its trade for support ; it possesses more 
baghalas than any port in the Gulf, and sends about 40 boats to 
the pearl fishery, The Kuweit boats only fish as far south as 
Abu Ali. 

There are 130 vessels of from 20 to 300 tons belonging to the 
place ; these vessels bring dates from al Basra, for India, &c.; to 
which country many horses are shipped from this port. From 
India they bring timber, rice, &c.; they also do much of the 
carrying trade in the Gulf. Kuweit is much visited by the Bedawin, 
who bring horses, cattle, &c., which they barter for dates, clothes, 
arms, and other goods ; one or two Bedawin camps are generally to be 
seen near the town. | 


See plans of Kuweit harbour, No. 22, 
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The natives are a warlike, united tribe, but acknowledge subjection 
to Turkey, and fly that country’s flag. 


Supplies.—Cattle, poultry, and vegetables may be procured here ; 
firewood is scarce and dear, water indifferent. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at al Kuweit, at 
Oh. 15m. ; springs rise 9 feet. 


Ras al Ajuza is a low point (upon which are some round dark 
trees), lying 6 miles N.W. by W. # W. from Ras al Arz, the coast 
between forming a bay with shallow water,* into which vessels 
should not stand. A rocky flat, dry at low water, with fish weirs 
on it, extends a third of a mile off this point, and shoal water for 
about a mile; native boats anchor 2 miles south-eastward of it, in 
shelter during a Shamal. There are three small forts near the shore 
between this and Ras al Arz, which are nearer to the latter point, 
From Ras al Ajiza the coast runs 9 miles S.W. by W. 4 W., to the 
bottom of a very shallow bay, called Dibat Abu Tala. | 


Anchorage.—Fasht al Hadeiba is a rocky 2-fathoms shoal, 
13 miles north of the east end of the town. There is « passage 
to the anchorage, with 3 to 5 fathoms in it, between this shoal and 
the reef extending from the shore, but strangers should pass to the 
northward of the shoal, and stand in for the anchorage, when the 
north end of the town bears 8.S.E. The anchorage for large vessels 
off the town ig called Bandar Toweina ; it is in 34 to 4 fatnoms, with 
the north end of the town E.S.E. 1} to 14 miles. By standing well 
in close to the large native vessels a ship would be sheltered from 
the Shamal by al Akkaz reef, the point of which bears N.W. about 
24 miles from the west end of the town. | 


A short distance south-westward of the town there are some white 
sand-hills called as Saleibikhat; beyond which the shore continues 
low to the bottom of Dihat Abu Tala. 


| Jezirat Kurein is a barren islet, with a brown coloured little 
peak, 30 or 40 feet high, 5} miles W.S.W. of Ras al Ajaza, and 
half a mile from the shore, to the south-east of which there is a small 
basin, with 2 fathoms water, wherein the smaller native boats lie. 
The channel to it is south-east of al Akkaz reef. This anchorage, 
called Bandar ash Shuwaik, is quite sheltered from all winds. 


See plan, No. 22. 
* Reported to have extended by H.M.S. Sphingw, 1891, 
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Ras Asheirij is a low point lying West 84 miles from Ras 
al Ajaza; from this the shore runs south 4 miles, to the bottom of 
Dihat Abu Tala: close to the eastward of this point lies a small 
low rocky island called Jezirat Umm an Namil. The bay between 
this and Kurein islet is very shoal, and is filled by a mud flat and 
reef which extends across to al Akkas. 


Duhat Kathama is the name of the bay west of Ras Asheirij : 
the south side of it has a west-south-west direction for 5 miles from 
that point; it shoals gradually from 7 fathoms at the entrance, 
which is 4 miles broad, towards the head. 


The north shore of Kuweit bay is called al Aghthi: it is of 
dusky brown colour, several hundred feet high, level on the top, 
and ending towards the sea in a steep declivity. It curves gradually 
round from the bottom of Dihat Kaéthama to the entrance of Khor 
as Sabiya. A mud flat extends some distance from the beach, which 
increases in width to the eastward until it grows out to nearly 5 miles 
in breadth, north of Ras al Arz. : 


JEZIRAT FAILAKA is an island of triangular shape, 7 miles 
‘long’ north-west and south-east, by 3 miles broad at its western end ; 
it is all very low, and not visible more than 6 to 8 miles. It stands 
on an extensive flat of mud and sand, with rocky patches, extending 
south-eastward of the entrance of Khor as Sabiya. 


The highest part of the island is the small mound on its south- 
west side, which has a tomb on it, 30 feet above the sea. About 
the centre of the west side is the village of az Zowar, with a small 
date grove, and about 250 inhabitants. Native boats, anchoring 
on the flat, off the little tomb, shift round the point on which it 
stands, according to the wind. The island is unhealthy; water 
indifferent. _ 


The edge of the flat is about a mile from the island on the north- 
east side; off the south-east end it is rocky and extends 34 miles, 
and is nearly dry at the extreme tip, which is steep-to, with 
6 fathoms at 3 cables . great caution is therefore required in passing 
it. At 2 miles west of this point of the reef is Uha,a small sandy 
islet on the reef. 


On the south-west side of Failaka the flat extends for 34 miles ; 
and, south of the island, the 3-fathoms contour-line is 6 miles off, 
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See plan, No. 22. 
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so that the island is not often seen when entering the harbour, unless 
by a small vessel working in. The great mud flat lying between it 
and the mainland is called Tharub, upon which, 2 miles to the 
north-westward of Failaka lies Mashkan, a low sandy islet. 


DIRECTIONS for making and entering Kuweit.— By day 
Kubbar island may be sighted; but by night it would be advisable, 
in order to avoid that islet, not to deepen the water to more than 
10 fathoms, on the south side of the flat Abu Jezza. The principal 
danger outside the harbour is the spit extending to the south-east of 
Failaka island. When past Kubbar the mainland would be seen, 
and may be approached to one mile, as far as Ras al Arz. The hill 
fort below that point bearing W. } N., will clear the 3-fathoms flat 
south of Failaka, which is said to be extending, the island would 
probably not be seen. Ras al Arz, which is very low, should not be 
rounded too closely.* 


If working in, the lead will be a guide to tack on the Failaka flat, 
after passing Uha; except just opposite Ras al Arz, where the depth 
of 10 fathoms is very close to the shoal water. After passing that 
part the lead is again a good guide on the north side of the bay. Do 
not approach the bay lying between Ras al Arz and Ras Ajuiza; the 
latter point may be passed at the distance of one mile, the rocks off 
it are dry at low water, and at half tide the fish weirs on it serve as 
a mark, 


Anchorage.—Stand between the shore reef and Fasht ai Hadeiba, 
which latter by day will be seen, or by attention to the lead may 
be avoided, as the water shoals regularly but quickly, on to its edge. 
It is perhaps preferable to feel the way along the edge of the shore 
reef, hauling out if a shoal cast is obtained. Anchor in 34 to 
4 fathoms, with the north end of the town about E.S.E. . Strangers 
should stand along north of Fasht al Hadeiba, and haul in for the 
town when it bears S.S.E. Vessels anchoring outside the Hadeiba 
shoal, or with the town S. by W. to S.S.W. would not be much 
sheltered in'a Kaus. There is generally a light land wind in the 
morning in fine weather, and in the afternoon fine sea breezes from 
S.E. to East. 


See plan, No. 22. 


* H.M.S. Vigilant in 1865 grounded N.N.W. } W. about one mile from the 
extreme point, and H.M.8, Sphina in 1891 reported that it had grown out for a 
considerable distance, 
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JEZIRAT BUBIYAN is a large low island, about 26 miles in 
length north and south, by 12 miles in breadth; it is quite barren, 
and partly overflowed at high water. Its south point, called Ras al 
Abreisha, is 7 miles N.N.W. from Failaka island. Its western side 
is separated from the mainland by Khor Sabiya, which is about 
half a mile in width, and has 2 to 10 fathoms in it; but its south 
mouth, which is on the Tharub flat, is shallow, and has several nearly 
dry patches off it. 


The sand flat connecting Failaka and the mainland continues on 
the south-east side of Bubiyan to a distance of 3 miles from it, and 
there is not more than 3 fathoms within 6 miles of the low and 
swampy shore of this island. 


At the north end of Bubiyan lies the island of Warba, separated 
from Bubiyan by Khor Sabiya, and from the mainland by a channel, 
which has a creek leading out of it northward. This creek is 
navigated by small native boats for some distance to a place called 
Duweira, the port of az Zubair, which is a large town, 10 or 12 miles 
south-westward of al Basra, standing on a swampy desert plain.* 


Khor Abdulla is a great inlet, having Bubiy4n island on the 
south-west, and the land forming the banks of the west side of the 
Shatt al Arab on the north. It is 12 miles wide at its entrance, and 
runs to the north-westward to Warba island, joining Khor Sabiya. 
The soundings in it are 3 to 4 fathoms, but the entrance has not been 
sounded across. It is never visited by European ships. 


Off the easternmost point of Bubiyan, and at the entrance of Khor 
Abdulla, lies a detached bank of hard sand, called Fasht al Aich, 
about 8 miles in length, and running nearly parallel to Bubiyan 
island. This bank is dry at low water in places, and there is a 
2-fathoms channel inside it; the southern tip is 6 miles from the 
island, close to which there is 3 and 4 fathoms. 


See chart, No. 2,8730. 
* This channel has not been explored, and the information here given is from 
various authorities ; it is supposed to have been an ancient canal. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RAS MUARI TO GWADAR HEAD. 


VARIATION IN 1898. 
Ras Muari, 1° 5’ E. | Gwadar head, 0° 40’ E. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—tThis part of the coast produces but 
little, the inhabitants are few, scattered, and migratory. The eastern 
part from the Hab river to Ras Mal4n is the seaboard of a province 
feudatory to the Kalat state, called Las Beila; the western portion 
belongs to Makran, properly so called, and is all under the Khan of 
Kalat, as far as the boundary of the Gwadar territory. The different 
districts are described in their place. It is in great part an unin- 
habited desert, presenting a wilderness of hills and cliffs with swampy 
or arid clay plains. 


Water is everywhere bad, and difficult to get, and few supplies are 
obtainable at the villages. 


Aspect of Coast.—The Lakki hills, which end at Ras Muari, 
are a sharp ridge of even outline, 740 feet high, with three remark- 
able hummocks along the summit; they extend in a north-easterly 
direction, decreasing in height, and recede from the coast about 
5 miles to the eastward of this cape, which is then low as far as 
Manora point. 


Soundings.—The bank of soundings extends to the westward 
from Ras Muari, to about longitude 66° E., or for about 35 miles, 
with the 50-fathoms contour-line at 20 miles, and the 20-fathoms 
line at 9 miles distant. 

In a south-west direction from the cape the bank is broader, the 
50-fathoms contour-line being 40 miles, and the 30-fathoms line 
about 20 miles distant. 


The 30 and 20-fathoms contour-lines are nearly parallel to the 
coast; the 10-fathoms line is about 4 miles off shore near Manora, 


See chart, No, 38. 
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but it is quite close to the shoal water west of that place, and 
is but a short distance from Ras Muari. The bottom ia every where 
soft, except when under 20 fathoms to the south-westward of the 
cape, and under 10 fathoms to the eastward of it. 


RAS MUARI, which is 17 miles W. 4 N. from Manora light- 
house*, is a sloping bluff headland, forming the seaward termination 
of the Lakki hills. There is a peak 460 feet high at three-quarters 
of a mile to the eastward of the cape, and to the northward a 
detached ridge of hills extends along the shore to the entrance of 
the Hab river. The cape may be approached to one-third of 
& mile on the west side, but a spit with 2 to 4 fathoms runs out for 
2 miles to the south-west, close outside which there are 6 and 
12 fathoms, rocky ground ; to the south-eastward of the cape there 
are 14 fathoms about a cable from the rocks. 


For 4 miles east of Ras Muari the hills lie near to the sea, with 
deep water close in, after which the shore is low and rocky for 
5 miles, and then forms a shallow bay. 


Churna island consists of almost precipitous, light-coloured 
hills, making from the southward in a peak, 580 feet high; from the 
westward, it appears as a flat-topped hill, sloping to the north-west 
and south-east. It is 6 cables across, barren and uninhabited, and 
has no water. It lies 4 miles north-west of Ras Muari, is steep-to 
and safe to approach. There is anchorage in 5 fathoms, sand, 
2 cables off shore, with the high part of the island bearing S.W. 

The channel between the island and the coast is clear, with 5 to 
13 fathoms, rocky bottom. To the south-westward of the island the 
soundings are irregular, over rocky bottom, for 6 miles. 


SONMIYANI BAY.—This great bay extends from Ras Muari 
to the eastern (or little) Hara range of hills. From the former place 
the coast line runs in a general N. by E. direction for 19 miles, 
with a succession of rocky points and little bays, and thence 
turns to N.W., and W. by S., becoming sandy with sand-hills 
covered with small brushwood as far as the Hara hills. The Pab 
mountains recede gradually from the coast and curve in a northerly 
direction, increasing in height to the northward to upwards of 
3,000 feet. On their west side is an extensive plain extending for 
35 miles in breadth to the foot of the Hara hills, whose height is 
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See chart, No. 38. 
* For directions for Karachi, see West Coast of Hindustan Pilot. 
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estimated to be 1,500 feet, and which run inland from the coast in 
a north-north-easterly direction; they are of light colour and 
irregulur outline. This great plain is drained by the Pur Ali 
river, which has its mouth at Sonmiyani. The town of Beila, the 
capital of the province, stands in this valley, distant 65 statute miles 
by road from Sonmiyani. 


Soundings.—On the east side of Sonmiydni bay, 10 fathoms 
will be found about 3 miles from the land ; off Sonmiyani this depth 
is 9 miles from the shore, and the soundings decrease regularly to 
4 fathoms at low water close to the bar of Sonmiyani, and 
within a mile of the shore east of that place. To seaward the water 
deepens regularly; 20 fathoms being about 5 miles outside the 
10-fathoms contour-line, from thence increasing to 70 fathoms at the 
edge of the bank. 


Eastern shore.—Close to the northward of Ras Muari is a 
small bay with a sandy beach, opposite a valley between the Lakki 
ridge and a mass of detached hills, 560 feet high, which extend to, 
and form the south bank of, Hab river, having cliffs along the sea 
face. The water is shoal inside this bay, but the north and south 
points may be approached to one-third of a mile in 4 fathoms if 
necessary. A few fishermen are found here in the fine season. 


Hab river forms the western frontier of Sind, or boundary of 
British India; it rises in the mountains north of the Pab range, 
and after a course of over 150 miles, falls into the sea about 4 miles 
N.N.E. of Ras Muari. There is no fresh water within several miles 
of its mouth, except during freshes. The rocky hills on its south 
side end about a mile within the mouth, after which there is a plain 
on each side of the river bed, called the valley of the Hab. The 
north side of the entrance is low, with a sandy spit nearly across the 
ehannel. A small, isolated rocky hill, stands on this side of the river 
a little inland. 

The mouth of the Hab river is a tidal creek, nearly dry at low 
water and only frequented by fishing boats. It has 9 or 10 feet 
at high water, and there are generally breakers across the entrance. 
The channel outside high-water mark shifts, but is easily practicable 
for a ship’s boat. The tidal influence does not extend more than 
about 2 miles from the mouth. 

From the river the shore is low and nearly straight to a point 


See chart, No. 38. 
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34 miles north of it, and then forms a bay 5 miles across, on the 
northern extreme of which stands Chir Churna, a detached square, 
rocky hill, about 100 fest high. It is joined to the mainland by a 
low sandy isthmus. | 


Dangers.—North 1} miles from the southern low point of this 
bay there is a patch of 3 fathoms, and 14 miles farther north a 
sunken rock; the latter is south-by-west, nearly 2 miles of Chir 
Churna. Both dangers have 4 to 6 fathoms round them. Three- 
quarters of a mile north-west of Chir Churna there is a low rocky 
islet, with 7 fathoms close-to and 5 fathoms between it and the 
land. The 10-fathoms contour-line passes about 2 miles outside these 
dangers. 


Coast.—Northward of Chir Churna there are three little bays 
separated by high rocky points; from the northernmost of which 
Sonmiyani bay commences, and the coast line curves round, and 
runs nearly straight to the north-westward for 15 miles to the 
entrance of Sonmiyani creek. Behind the most southern of these 
bays are hackwaters, one of which has an entrance close to the 
eastward of Chir Churna, and from these backwaters the ground 
rises abruptly to the Pab range, which ends just to the southward 
of this part. At the south-east end of Sonmiyani hay the hills 
leave the coast, which from thence to Sonmiyani creck consists of 
sand-hillocks, covered with tufts of grass and small bushes. 


SONMIYANI’, the seaport of Beila, is a small town consisting 
of a few hundred houses, built of mud, standing on the east shore 
of an extensive backwater, which receives a number of large creeks, 
and through which flows the Pur Ali river. Its importance has 
decreased since the British occupation of Sind, much of its former 
trade from the interior now being carried on through Karachi. 
Scarcely any craft larger than fishing boats belong to the place, and 
the diminished trade is in the hands of a few Banyans settled here, 
who farm the customs from the Jam (or ruler) of Beilas The town 
is difficult to make out from seaward, owing to its position and the 
appearance of the buildings. The water is bad, and hardly any 
supplies are obtainable. 

The entrance to the backwater or creek is nearly 2 miles wide, but 
the deep channel, close to the eastern bank, is only about 14 cables 
in breadth ; there are 7 fathoms in places when inside, though on 


* See plan of Sonmiyani harbour, No. 39, 
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the bar the depth is but 1} fathoms at low water. Outside the 
entrance a great shoal flat extends for nearly 2} miles, on which 
the sea breaks heavily, and through which the entrance channel 
winds. There is a depth of 4 fathoms at low water quite close to 
the outer edge of this shoal. 

The western point of the entrance is formed of low, bare sand- 
hills, The eastern point bas sand-hiils upon which grow small tufts 
or bushes, and between it and the town is a great mud flat, covered 
at high water, over which the Vindar river discharges during floods. 
When between the points the town can be made out; it bears from 
the anchorage (inside the bar) N.N.E. 

The main channel extends in a northerly direction, passes about 
3 miles from the town, and then turns to the westward and runs 
about 18 miles inside the coast sand-hills, and nearly. as far as the 
Hara mountains. It has not been surveyed. In heavy rains the water 
of the Pur Ali river flows into these swamps, but it is generally all 
absorbed in irrigation, the river being dammed about 20 miles inland. 
The west side of Somniyani backwater is low, and partly overflowed. 
The native craft use a branch on the east side of the main channel, 
which runs up to within a mile of the town. 


Directions.—In making Sonmiyani, the projecting shoal with 
breakers is the best indication of approach, but if the water be 
smooth, care should be taken not to shoal to less than 5 fathoms at 
low water. If the weather is clear Churna island may he a guide, 
and will bear S. $ E. when off the place. It would be well to take 
a departure from this island in thick weather if approaching from the 
southward. There are generally fishing boats about, either entering 
or leaving the harbour. Caution is necessary. 

No European vessels have entered the creek; the largest native 
craft are of about 30 tons burden, and lie about a mile from the 
town. Even for a boat going inside it would be advisable to take a 
local fisherman as pilot. 

A vessel wishing to communicate with this place should anchor off 
the bar in 5 or 6 fathoms, where she would be about 8 miles from 
the town. 


Western shore.—From the entrance to Sonmiy4ni harbour the 
western coast of the bay continues low with sand-hillocks upon 
which are tufts of grass, and behind which swamps and creeks 


See plan, No. 39, 
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extend as far as the Hara hills. The soundings are regular, and it 
is safe to approach the shore by the lead to 6 or 7 fathoms, the 
3-fathoms contour-line being one to 2 miles from it. 


Tides.—It is high water, at full and change, at Sonmiyani at 
about 9h. Om.; rise and fall 9 feet. The stream of tide in the offing 
is weak; the flood comes from the westward, but runs to the 
southward, past Ras Muari, having folluwed the curve of the land. 


ASPECT.—From seaward the land between Hara mountains and 
Ras Malan appears as a succession of rugged mouutains, generally of 
light colour, with lower whitish-clay peaks, called shur, by the 
natives. Jebel Hinglaj is a quoin-shaped mountain 3,500 feet high, 
8 miles from the coast; and to the west-north-west of it is 
Gorangat', a very conspicuous square-topped mountain, 3,800 feet, 
which resembles a castle with bastions, its sides appearing almost 
perpendicular. From Jebel Hingiaj the main branch of the Hara 
mountains, of irregular outline, and having lower hills in front, extends 
in an E.N.E. direction at a distance of about 10 miles from the sea, 
as far as the lesser Hara hills. 


Ras Malan makes as a long line of high, light coloured table land, 
ending in cliffs to seaward, and between it and Hinglaj is a confused 
mass of lower hills and shur. There are no fixed inhabitants on 
this part. 


Soundings.—The soundings between these points deepen regu- 
larly up to 18 fathoms at a distance of from 10 to 19 miles from the 
shore, and thence quickly to no bottom; off Ras Malan the bank is 
almost precipitous outside the depth of 20 fathoms. The 10-fathoms 
contour-line is about 6 miles from the shore. There is no outlying 
danger inside this line, but to the southward of Jebel Ghurab, a 
bank runs out, upon which, 2 miles off shore, there is 34 fathoms, 
rocky bottom, with 6 fathoms close to, 


RAS KUCHARI is the 80,uth-east point of a range of low cliffs 
extending along the shore, vgith a detached group of low hills 
rising from them. There is g well of fresh water near the beach at 
the east end of these hillr,, The coast forms a slight bay to the 
eastward of this point, tyeyond which ig the entrance of Pur creek 
or river. 

Pur river, whic’n lies about 10 miles to thie eastwara of Ras 
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Kichari, is a small salt water creek, that, in rains, discharges the 
drainage of the valley between the Hara ranges. 


THE COAST is low and sandy from Sonmiyaéni to the cliffs at 
Kichari. In the bay to the eastward of Kichari, and about 2 miles 
inland are several white, conical hillocks, called Darya Cham, the 
highest of which is about 300 feet. These hills stand in a plain which 
extends from the back of the Kuchari coast hills inland to the foot 
of the Hara range. 


To the westward of Kichari point the shore is low, but 24 miles 
from the point, near the beach, there is a small oblong hill, called 
Jebel Ghurab, which at a distance appears like an island, and 4 miles 
beyond it some rocks lying close to the shore, called Jezirat Chahardak, 
20 to 30 feet high, which are somewhat higher than the coast line. 
There is good landing for a boat inside them. 


From these rocks the shore is low to Jebel Hab, but a little to 
the westward, and 10 miles from the Malan cliff, a ridge of low hills 
comes close down to the sea. The entrance of Khor Hingor is a mile 
to the eastward of Jebel Hab, and 9 miles from the Chahardak rocks. 
A boat drawing 6 feet can enter this creek at high water ; fresh water 
is always obtainable in it at some distance from the sea. The river 
bed is generally nearly dry, and winds close round the east side of 
Jebel Hinglaj, through a gap in the Hab hills; it has a course of 
about 140 miles from the interior, and brings down quantities of drift 
wood during floods. Eastward of the river the plain inside the coast 
sandhills is swampy after rain. 


Anchorage.—A vessel might anchor in 4 or 5 fathoms, about 
13 miles off shore in the bay to the eastward of Ras Kuchari. 


Water.—Colonel Goldsmid mentions there being a well of good 
water near the sea on the east side of Jebel Hab. 


RAS MALAN, in lat. 25° 19' N., and long. 65° 13’ E,, is a 
prominent cape presenting a steep bluff, with level top formed by a 
mountain mass of clay, capped with impure limestone ; the highest 
part is 2,050 feet above the sea, from which the cliffs rise abruptly 
with no beach. Great masses of clay, detached from these mountains, 
are frequently falling. 


From this cliff to the Hab hills the shore is low with sand- 
hillocks, behind which is a confused mass of hills of the kind called 


See chart, No. 38, ; 
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shur; farther inland a high irregular range connects Malan with 
Jebel] Hingl4j. The great Gorangati mountdin lies north of Malin 
bay, 12 miles from the coast. There is a valley between it and the 
Hinglaj range. | 


Anchorage.—Ras Malan is clear of danger, as also is the bay on 
its east side, where a vessel may anchor in 4 fathoms, a mile off 
shore, with the cape bearing S.W. by S. There are no native 
inhabitants, and water cannot be procured. There is a small hut where 
a telegraph inspector lives at the mouth of a small creek in this bay. 


The Coast.—Aspect.—The Malan cliffs extend along the beach 
in a W. 3 N. direction for 20 miles, decreasing in height to the 
westward and ending in a cliff, after which the coast is low and 
sandy as far as Ras Ormara, with a wide plain extending far inland. 
The mass of high land over Ras Malan, called Batt, is divided at 
7 miles from the cape by the great watercourse Khor Batt, which is 
a gorge running quite through the mountains, and having a salt- 
water lagoon with a sandy bar between it and the sea. The 
mountains are lower to the westward of this ravine. 


The plain west of the Batt mountain extends 8 to 10 miles inland 
to the foot of the Tallu Hills, a range running nearly parallel to the 
coast in several ridges, and which join the Gorangati mountains. In 
this plain, to the northward of Ormara east point, and 4 miles from 
the sea, stands a mud crater or Chandra kup; a conspicuous white 
cone about 600 feet high. 


Soundings.— This part is clear of danger, and the soundings 
decrease regularly towards the shore, the 10-fathoms contonr-line 
being distant 4 miles from Ras Malan and 3 miles from Ras Ormara ; 
beyond the depth of 20 fathoms it shelves off quickly to no bottom. 


RAS ORMARA.—Aspect.—This peninsula, formed by a 
detached mountain, appears from sea like an island of a quoin shape ; 
its highest part is 1,400 feet above the sea. The top has a gentle 
slope to the eastward and southward, and it ends on all sides in cliffs. 
[t is of similar formation to the Malan and other coast ranges, and is 
only accessible with great difficulty. The length of the southern 
face of this remarkable promontory is 74 miles, greatest breadth 
2 miles ; its coast line runs W. by 8S. 4 S. from the east point. It 
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projects about 6 miles outside the general line of coast, to which 
it is joined at about the middle of the north face of the cliffs by a 
sandy isthmus nearly 14 miles wide. Extensive bays are thus formed 
on each side which afford good anchorage, but are shallow for some 
distance from the land. 


The isthmus ‘north of the village has high sand-hills in the centre, 
but the beacb is low. Khor Gurdd is a creek in the East bay, 
12 miles from the town; it is shallow, and after rains becomes the 
mouth of a small river; it is frequented by native boats. Khor 
Maniji, another such creek, lies between Khor Gurdd and the Batt 
hills. , 


Ormara village consists of a few stone houses and musjids, and 
about one hundred mat huts; it contains about 3,000 people, who 
are chiefly fishermen. There is a little inland traffic with a district 
called Kolwa. ‘The inhabitants possess many fishing boats, besides 
a few small dangis, which trade to Maskat, Karachi, and the coast 
of India with salt, salt-fish, pish, grain, ghee, &c.; a few Banyans 
are settled here. The native village stands on the east beach of the 
isthmus about a mile from the cliffs and is filthy to a degree, 
absolutely reeking of decayed fish. A few hundred wandering 
herdsmen are scattered over the territory who belong to the 
village. 


Telegraph.—There is a telegraph office on the isthmus about a 
mile to the westward of the village, where messages are received for 
all parts. It is the observation spot, and is in lat. 25° 11' 55" N., and 
long. 64° 37' 5" E. 


Supplies.—Water is indifferent and scanty and is obtained 
from wells near the telegraph office; a few sheep and fowls may 
be procured, and excellent fish from any of the numerous canoes or 
fishing craft. Iwo and a half per cent. import or export duty is 
levied. 

Anchorage.— Ormara East bay (called by the natives Demi zar), 
lying east of the isthmus, is the general anchorage for vessels 
visiting the place. It has sandy bottom except near the cliffs and 
is shallow off the town, from which the anchorage in 34 fathoms 
is distant 2} miles. The east point of the cliff (about 500 feet 
high) bears from this anchorage S. by E., and the telegraph office 
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about W. by S. The water shoals regularly when standing into the 
bay, and the east bluff point may be approached to half a mile. The 
beach dries off a long way from the town, making landing incon- 
venient at low water, and a shoal flat extends off the north side of 
the cliffs. 


This bay is open to easterly winds, which blow strong at times 
from December to February. Once during the south-west monsoon 
there generally occurs a blow from the east with rain, which is not 
of long duration. Qn arriving in such a breeze it would be better 
to anchor in the west bay, although communication with the shore 
would be tedious. Native craft appear always to ride out these 
breezes. In the south-west monsoon (and indeed after- April), a 
long swell sets round the point into the bay, causing a surf on the 
beach, and making a vessel roll heavily. 


Tide.—A. weak stream of tide is felt in the bay, the flood setting 
to the North-and N.E. round the shore, and the ebb in the opposite 
directions. 


The West bay of Ormara (called Padi zar) is somewhat similar to 
the other bay but shoaler, and is seldom visited, it being open to 
West and S.W. A vessel would have to anchor at least 3 miles off 
the shore with the extreme of the west cliff about South. The 
mouth of the bay is nearly 8 miles across between the west high 
point of Ormara and the east point of the high cliffs which form 
Ras Sakani. Between these points the shore is low and sandy ; at 
the bottom of the bay, and about 5 miles from the town, there is a 
small rocky hill near the shore. 


Soundings.—There is 6 fathoms water close in to the southward 
of the cliffs of Ras Ormara, and 20 fathoms at 7 miles distance, from 
which depth it deepens rapidly for 2 miles to the edge of the bank, 
which runs nearly west from this place past Astola island and 
Pasni. To the southward of Pasni the 100-fathoms contour-line is 
16 miles from the shore. 


RAS ORMARA to JEBEL ZARRAIN.—There are ranges 
of: hills running nearly parallel with the coast, called Kuh Talar, 
nearly in continuation of the Tallu hills north of Ormara. They 
gradually approach the coast, and, on the north side of Pasni bay, 
the lower range of these hills is cloge to the sea. The coast between 
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these places is a desert, and without villages, though there are a few 
huts at Kalmat. 


Ras Basul is the west point of the cliffs, of which Ras Sakani, 
already mentioned, is the south-east point. These cliffs are con- 
tinuous for more than 10 miles, and are about 800 feet high, of light 
colour, and irregular outline, without any marked peak. They are 
the sea face of a detached mass of hills, called Kamgar, between 
which and the Tallu range is a wide plain, continuous with that lying 
north of Orméra. There is a depth of 3 fathoms one mile from 
these cliffs, and the 10-fathoms contour-line is distant 8 miles. 


About 2 -miles to the north-west of Ras Basul there is a creek, 
the mouth of a large watercourse or river of the same name, which 
rises in the mountains of the Kolwa district, and flows from the 
interior between the Tallu and Talar ranges. The land near the sea 
about its mouth is swampy and very low. 


Khor Kalmat,* lying half-way between Ras Ormara and Pasni, 
is the largest creek on the coast, having 5 and 6 fathoms inside, 
with considerable width, but the bar has only 4 or 5 feet at low water. 
The entrance is rendered difficult by rocks lying upwards of a mile 
outside the bar ; the tide also is strong in the entrance. The land is 
very low, with mangrove swamps near the entrance, and to the east- 
ward as far as Basul river. At some distance inside the mouth the 
ereek divides into several branches, which beyond the range of the 
sea-water are watercourses. Near the mouth of the creek are a few 
huts with fishing boats, and 3 miles up, an old tower on the west bank 
with some date trees. 


The bay between Ras Basul and Khor Kalmat is shallow, the 
8-fathoms contour-line being nearly 5 miles from its very low shore, 
which would scarcely be visible at that distance. 


ASTOLA island (peak), in lat. 25° 6’ N., and long. 63° 50’ E., 
is about 2 miles long (east and west), and half a mile in breadth ; 
it is table-topped with cliffs all round, and there is a partly 
detached hill at its west end, 260 feet above the sea, and visible 
20 miles, which is a little higher than the rest of the island. 
Astola rises perpendicularly out of the sea, except on the north 
side, where about the centre of it there is a little sandy point, and at 


See chart, No. 38. 
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the north-west corner a sandy spit forming a small boat harbour. 
There are rocky ledges off both ends and some detached rocks above 
water along the south face, but all are less than 2 cables from the 
cliffs, and the island may everywhere be approached to 3 cables. 


The island is barren and without water, but is frequented by boats 
from Maskat, which catch fish and large numbers of turtle. 


Sail rock.—At 7 cables from the centre of the south side of 
Astola there is a little islet, 20 feet above the water, which looks 
like a boat under sail, and which is quite steep-to ; but vessels should 
not pass between it and the island. 


WEBB BANK*® is a rocky patch a mile in extent upon which 
there may possibly be but 3 fathoms, and it lies 43 miles S.S.E. of | 
the east point of Astola island. The sea breaks heavily on it in the 
south-west monsoon. The channel, 2% miles wide between the bank 
and Sail rock, is apparently clear, but the bottom is irregular, and 
there is said to be depths of 5 fathoms in places, rocky bottom. The 
20-fathoms contour-line passes but three-quarters of a mile to the 
southward of this bank ; great caution therefore is necessary iu passing 
at night, when it should be given a wide berth. 


DANGERS.—There are three shoals, each about 7 cables in 
extent, to the northward of Astola; two of these shoals ‘have 
13 fathoms upon them and lie close together with their outer edge 
14 miles from the island ; there is 5 fathoms close to the northward 
of them, and 3 to 4 fathoms between them and the shore. ‘The 
third shoal, of 24 fathoms, lies north-east 14 miles from the east 
~ bluff, and is steep to. 


There is a narrow channel between these shoals and the island, 
and ~a vessel can anchor, close in, with the east point bearing south, 
where she would be in 6 fathoms. 


Tbe mainland opposite is very low, and has shoal water off it for 
4 miles, leaving a clear channel between of about 7 miles, with 
soundings of from 5 to 8 fathoms, bottom sand, rock and shell. 


When proceeding between Astola and the mainland, pass 4 or 
5 miles from the island to avoid the outlying dangers upon which 
vessels have grounded from trying to pass too close. 
| See chart No, 38. 

* Discovered while laying the telegraph cable in 1864, and named after 


Mr. F. C. Webb, C.E., then in charge of the operations ; examined afterwards by 
Captain A. W. Stiffe. 
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This passage should only be used at night, under favourable 
conditions and with caution. 


JEBEL ZARRAIN is a conspicuous hill forming the extreme 
south point of the great bay in which stands the village of Pasni. 
It is about 400 feet high, of brown colour, and of barn shape, 
especially when seen from the eastward or westward. When bearing 
North it forms a long notched ridge with sloping ends, and, at a 
distance, appears like an island, the land around it being low. It 
rises abruptly from the water’s edge, and may be approached to a 
distance of about one mile or a depth of 5 fathoms. 


The 10-fathoms contour-line is 7 miles’ and the 20-fathoms line 
10 miles to the southward of it, from thence the water deepens 
quickly to the edge of the bank. In Pasni bay the soundings are all 
under 7 fathoms. 


To the eastward of this cape the coast forms a small bay, with its 
north-eastern low point, Ras Jaddi, N.N.E. 4 E., 14 miles distant. 
A small cluster of clay hills of fantastic shape, about 150 feet high, 
rise 300 yards from the shore. From Jaddi point a rocky spit extends 
half a mile, with 4 fathoms close to its edge, which must be avoided 
by vessels passing it. 


Pasni* village lies to the north-west of Ras Jaddi, the coast 
between being low, and forming a bay. It is built of mat huts, with 
a small fort of mud and stone, and contains with its district about 
500 inhabitants. The people of the village are chiefly fishermen, 
but there are a few large boats belonging to the place which trade 
to Gwadar and Karachi. The coast from this to Kalmat is under 
Pasni. There is no vegetation near except a few date trees to the 
ere ; south-west of the village there is a mass of aly white 


are visible a little to the north-westward of the town, but messages 
cannot be sent as the office is at present cloged. 


Supplies.—The Yater here is not good, and there are no supplies 
except fish, and occasionally a few sheep and fowls. 
' See chart, No. 38. 
* The chief of this place is under the Naib of Kej, a great feudatory of the Khan 
of Kalat. There are the remains of an ancient extensive town about a mile up the 
creek. 
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Anchorage.—The anchorage is in 34 fathoms sand, about 
14 miles from the shore, with the village bearing West, and Ras 
Jaddi about S. by W.; or in 4 fathoms farther off. There is 
considerable surf after April, and it is then difficult to land. 


Shadi Khor is a river which breaks through the hills north of 
Pasni, and ends in a large shallow creek with swampy banks to the 
northward of the village ; its mouth is two miles to the north-eastward 
of the village, where it has formed a projecting point, with dry 
banks extending 6 cables off shore. Boats can only enter at high 
water. 

The coast north of Shadi Khor curves round tothe eastward and 
runs about E. by S. to Kalmat; and at 8 miles to the north-eastward 
of the river there is a small boat harbour. To the northward of the 
Khor the shore is low and swampy for about 2 miles, after which the 
lower range of hills, chiefly shur, is in parts quite close to the sea. 
Abvout 22 miles from Pasni these low hills recede from the shore, 
which from thence to Kalmat is sandy. In this part there are two 
small creeks or watercourses, the eastern and larger of which is 
called Ramra. 

The country immediately inland of this part of the coast is little 
known as far as the Kej valley, but it is said to be a hilly and 
rugged desert. There is a route from Pasni to Kej, reputed to be | 
about 70 miles. 


Soundings.—The soundings between Pasni and Astola vary from 
5 to 9 fathoms, the shoal casts being hard. Near the shore the water 
is shoal all the way to Khor Kalmat, the 3-fathoms contour-line being 
2 or 3 miles distant from the land. ; 


JEBEL ZARRAIN to GWADAR.--Aspect.—A range of 
mountains in continuation of the Talar hills lies parallel with the 
shore, 8 to 10 miles inland; its eastern part is named Chakdli Kuh, 
and the western is known as Kuh Daram. On the summit of this 
range there is a small barn-shaped peak 3,200 feet high, called Mukh, 
which is conspicuous from seaward. Lower clay hills rise in front of 
the above, in parts close to the sea. 

The coast appears desert, but a little distance inland it is fertile 
in places and produces corn and cotton. Between Pusni and the 
limit of the Gwadar territory (about 7 miles east of Jebel Mahdi) 


See chart, No. 38. 
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lies the seaboard of the district of Kolanch, which extends 20 to 
30 miles inland, and is under various petty chiefs, all subordinate 
to the Naib of Kej. The population of this large district has been 
estimated at 2,000. 

The only village near the coast between Pasni and Gwadar, is 
Kapar. 


Soundings.—On this stretch of coast the soundings are regular ; 
off Jebel Zarrain the depth of 10 fathoms is about 7 miles from the 
shore, decreasing to 5 miles farther to the westward; and the edge 
of the bank, which is almost precipitous beyond 20 fathoms, and is 
about 16 miles off shore, is only 7 miles outside Gwadar point. The 
bottom is mud in soundings greater than 5 fathoms, with patches of 
rock up to 12 fathoms. 


The Coast.—Ras Sham4él Bandar is a cape formed by the 
east end of a long jagged ridge of white clay-hills, which are very 
precipitous, and stand close to the sea with low ground at the 
back. They extend for 19 miles, and are 400 to 500 feet in 
height. ‘The shore is low from Jebel Zarrain to this cape, which 
shows as a _ good bluff, and is easily distinguished as being 
the first high land near the sea west of Zarrain. The -cape 
should not be approached under 6 fathoms, as a reef of rocks 
projects one mile from the shore, near which the water shoals 
suddenly. 

To the eastward of the point is a bay, shallow near the shore, 
which is frequented by fishing boats, and where small vessels can 
obtain shelter in westerly winds. 


Ras Shahid, the southernmost point of the shore hills or cliffs, 
is 5 miles to the westward of Ras Sham4l Bandar, and is clear of 
danger, there being 5 fathoms within a mile of the shore. 


Ras Kapar may be known by a partly detached table-topped 
hill nearly 800 feet high, with bluff ends, which is at the west 


end of the hills, extending along shore from Shamal Bandar. It ° 


projects but little from the line of coast, and there is a depth of 
3 fathoms at 3 cables distance. The cliffs are continuous from Shamal 
Bandar, except for that part which lies between 4 and 7 miles 
from Kapar, where there are three gaps, through one of which 
the Sawur river reaches the sea, forming a large salt water creek. 


See chart, No, 38. 
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There is no beach between Shamal Bandar and Ras Kapar, except 
in places at low water. There isa small village or settlement near 
this cape, close to the sea. 

At 6 miles to the westward of Ras Kapar, there is a small hill 
called Kuh Dimak, standing a little inland, which is of darker colour 
than the other hills near, and has several little paps ou the summit. 

At about 9 miles West of Ras Kapar lies the small creek or river 
called Khor Barambab, which is the eastern boundary of the Gwadar 
territory. 


Sar, or Jebel Sar, the north-east point of Gwadar bay, which is 


15 miles W. 4 S. from Ras Kapar, is a small quoin-shaped white clay 


hill, 560 feet high with a perpendicular cliff to the eastward, rising 
from the sea. It is connected with the mainland by a low sandy 
isthmus, and to the northward of this there is a shallow bay extending 
back more than a mile; beyond which the coast runs nearly straight 
to Ras Kapar, and is sandy with low hills, principally shur. 


There is no outlying danger between Kapar and Sar and the coast 
may be safely approached to about a mile, but a depth of 5 or 
6 fathoms will be found close in. From 10 to 15 fathoms is a good 
depth in which to go along this coast if bound for Gwadar, as then, 
even if hazy, it would not be possible to pass the place without seeing 
it; but if proceeding to the westward, upwards of 20 fathoms is a 
better depth to lead clear outside Gwadar head. 


GWADAR,* the principal town on the Makran coast, stands on 
a sandy isthmus to the northward of Gwadar head, a rocky pro- 
montory similar to, but not so high as, Ras Ormara. Most of the 
dwellings are mat huts, but round a square fort with a high tower 
upon which the flag is hoisted, there are clustered a number of mud 
and stone houses. 

There is an Arab Wali (or governor) here with a small garrison of 
Arab soldiers; the town and district having been in the possession 
of the Sultans of Maskat since the end of the last century. 


It is a filthy, dirty place, and it is advisable for visitors to sleep on 
board, as there has been much fever among the Europeans stationed 
here. 


Inhabitants.—The population numbers about 5,000, and are 


‘chiefly Balucb, who live by fishing ; but there are also a few Arabs 


* See plan of Gwadar bay on chart, No. 38. 
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and Banyans, the latter of whom carry on nearly all the trade, and 
farm the customs for a varying sum. Numbers of migratory Baluch 
come and go from inland, who build temporary huts on the plain, 
and carry on trade with the interior. 


Shipping.—A bout {250 boats belong to Gwadar, in addition to 
30 large dangis, or sea-going craft, many of which are built at the 


place. 


Trade, &c.—A coarse cloth is woven here, and pish mats, &c., 
are made. The traffic with the interior by caravans is considerable, 
chiefly with Kej, Panjgir, &c.; and the vessels of the port trade to 
Maskat, Basra, Karachi, Bombay, and the Malabar coast. 


Exports.—Ghee, wool, goats’ hair, hides, cotton, salt fish, fins, 
dates, pish leaves and mats. Annual aggregate value about 500,000 
rupees. 


Imports.—Cotton piece goods, silk, sugar, rice, iron, jowari, and 
kerosine. Annual aggregate value, about 500,000 rupees. 


Supplies.—Sheep, fowls, eggs, and vegetables in small quantities ; 
also rice, ghee, and other articles of native food; fish is abundant 
and good. Water of fair quality in wells, or by digging about 12 
feet deep. There are no jetties or any convenience for landing 
goods, but native boats for cargo can be got. 


No coal is procurable. 


Telegraph. -- There is a telegraph office at Gwadar, where 
- messages are received for all parts. The mail steam vessels call 
here fortnightly, both on the up and down journey, and are doing 
au increasing trade. The telegraph office flagstaff, the observation 
spot, is in lat. 25° 7' 19" N., and long. 62° 19’ 10” E. 

There area few date and banyan trees here, and some have been 
planted near the telegraph office, a large block of buildings (with a 
flagstaff) to the northward of the town; beyond this is the 
Residency. 


GWADAR HEAD, visible 27 miles, is a block of high land 
7 miles in length, East and West, and about a mile wide, which is 
joined to the mainland by a low sandy isthmus 4 cables in breadth, 
upon which the town stands. It is surrounded by cliffs, and slopes 


See plan on chart, No. 38, 
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down from the highest bluff of 480 feet, which rises close to the 
south-west of the town. Ras Nuh, the eastern point, is a bluff 
280 feet high, and upon it there stands a single tree close to the 
cliff. Ras Kamiti, the west point, is a cliff of 70 feet. At three- 
quarters of a mile to the south-westward of Nuh, is Bandar Hairan, 
a small bay where the cliffs are low, and the beach sandy, which is 
frequented by fishing boats. 


This headland, when seen from the eastward is conspicuous, and 
with its high white bluffs appears like an island of quoin shape, but 
from the southward and westward is not so clear, and shows of a 
darker colour against the land behind. 


Kast bay, or Demi zar, lies on the east side of the sandy isthmus, 
from which ‘the coast curves gradually round to Sar point ; the shore 
is low and sandy the whole distance. 


On the north side of the bay there is a mass of white clay-hills, of 
very remarkable outline, called Jebel Mahdi; it is a precipitous ridge 
with perpendicular cliffs on its south side, which rises abruptly out 
of the plain. It is 4 miles in length east and west, with its centre 
about north of Ras Nuh, and with a gap of low land 2 miles in 
width between it and Sar cliff. The highest peak is a sugar-loaf at 
the east end, 1,375 feet high, to the westward of which there is a 
curious Asses-ears peak, 1,360 feet bigh, -called Cathedral rock. 
From the eastward this range, as also Sar and Gwadar head, appear 
like islands ; it is visible 36 miles. 


Aspect.—The Daram range decreases in height to the westward, 
from that part of them that lies north of Jebel Mahdi, and ends 
suddenly in two great perpendicular steps, called Gar, 1,550 feet 
high, which bears N.W. by N. 18 miles from Gwéadar, and is a good 
landmark. ‘There is a great plain at the foot of the Daram hills, 
extending to Jebel Mahdi, and from Gar to the sea. In this plain is 
a district called Nigor, where there are some scattered hamlets, and 
much cultivation. 

At the back of the Daram range are the peaks of Kuh Saiji, 
3,260 feet high, forming part of a chain running east and west 
about 20 miles inland. 


Soundings are regular to the southward of Gwadar head, 
utside of 10 fathoms, or one mile, but deepen rapidly off Ras Nuh 


See chart, No. 38. 
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to 20 fathoms at 2 miles, which depth extends to 6 miles from the 
West point. The bank terminates about 8 miles from tbe head. 
Inside of 10 fathoms there is hard bottom in places, but outside that 
depth it is all mud. Gwadar bay is shoal, a flat of about 2 fathoms 
extending for nearly 2 miles off the town; the deeper water is 
toward the north shore, opposite Mahdi and Sar. 


Spit.—At a mile S. } E. from Ras Nuh is the pitch of a rocky 
spit extending 9 cables off the low rocky point outside Ras Nuh. It 
has 10 fathoms close-to outside and 4 fathoms on the tip, inside which 
it shoals to the shore. The whole of Mahdi hill open outside the 
bluff leads clear to the eastward of the epit. By not shoaling to less 
than 12 fathoms, until Ras Nuh bears N. by W., you will also pass 
outside it. There is generally a ripple over it, and in the south-west 
mousoon it breaks. 

Ras Nuh has 6 fathoms at 3 cables to the eastward, and may be 
closed to a convenient distance after passing the above danger; the 
soundings across the entrance of the bay, N. by E. from the point 
are 5 to 6 fathoms, inside which line the water shoals regularly over 
sandy bottom. 

Half-way between Nuh and the town a projecting point of cliff 
forms a boat harbour where native vessels are laid up, or boats take 
shelter. 


Anchorage.—In entering the bay, after clearing the spit aud 
rounding Ras Nuh, stand well across, bringing the telegraph office 
from W. by S. to W.S.W.,* and anchor as close in as depth will 
permit, in order to facilitate communication with the town, and te get 
smoother water. To avoid the telegraph cable keep the whole of the 
town shut in with the west bluff of Gwadar head, or the Residency 
flagstaff bearing West, or to the southward of it. 

The East bay is well sheltered from south-westerly winds, but in 
the monsoon the long, low swell coming round the point causes a 
vessel to roll heavily. In easterly winds it is sometimes difficult to 
communicate with the shore, but they rarely blow strong enough to 
endanger a ship; a steam vessel calling at such a time mignt enter 
the west bay (see next chapter). 


DIRECTIONS.—Daram barn, or Mukh, is conspicuous on 
all bearings, and in clear weather the peninsula can readily be 


See plan on chart, No. 38. 
* A good mark is the flagstaff on with the small cable house. 
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recognised ; in hazy weather, when nearing Gwadar, keep in 
soundings of 12 to 15 fathoms, which will lead within 2 miles of 
Gwadar head, known by its contour, and appearance, and the 
tree on Ras Nuh. In standing for the coast from the southward 
a vessel is liable to be thrown out of her course by the currents, 
which from September to April sometimes may set one to 14 knots 
along shore in either direction. In the south-west monsoon the 
current always sets to the eastward, but is sometimes hardly 
perceptible. 

By night, especially, keep a good look-out for fishing boats and 
canoes with their nets. A blue light would be answered from the 
telegraph office, and a lantern hoisted on the flagstaff. 

In the event of dense fogs, a stranger would do well to wait, as 
they always clear off before noon. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at about 9h. 30m. ; 
springs rise 8 to 9 feet. The stream is hardly perceptible, the flood 
sets to the eastward. 


See chart, No. 38. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GWADAR HEAD TO Ras AL Kuna. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 30' E. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—Between Gwadar and Ras al Kuh 
the country, although still barren, is less absolutely desert than it is 
to the eastward of Gwadar; its general character continues the same, 
the shore in parts low, with ranges of mountains some distance inland, 
but there are many high rocky points and hills near or close to the 
sea. There are several villages or settlements, but no town of any 
importance, and the population, though scanty. is more settled than it 
is on the eastern part of the coast. 

The boundary of Persia and Baluchistan is in Gwatar bay, a little 
to the westward of Kuh Darabil. The old boundary of Makran 
proper (a pillar of stones) is said to be still in existence on the hills © 
north of the Sadaich river, beyond which is the mountainous district 
of Bashakird, which, with the exception of the low and narrow 
district near the coast, is little known. 


GWADAR WEST BAY (Padi zar) is a large bay, somewhat 
circular in shape, about 8 miles wide at the entrance, between Ras 
Kamiti and Ras Pishkan. Gwadar isthmus, over which is seen the 
town, forms its east side, and thence the coast curves round to the 
northward and westward, continuing low as far as Kuh Tuzhdan, a 
small ridge of low hills on the shore to the northward of Pishkan. 
Gar mountain (1,550 feet), which lies to the northward of the centre 
of the bay, is a conspicuous landmark. A small creek at the head of 
the bay, 12 miles from Gwidar, is called Khor Ankara, near which 
the land is marshy. 


Ras Pishk4n is a narrow rocky point of low cliffs about 20 feet 
high ; a rocky spit on which the water breaks, runs out for 34 cables 
in an east-south-east direction from it. The west shore of Gwadar 


ee 


See plan on chart, No. 38, 
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bay runs to the north-north-west from this point, forming three little 
bays separated by two bluff rocky points, and then trends to the 
northward and eastward towards Tuzhdan hill. A fort has recently 
been built near this place by the Gwadar Arabs. 


Soundings.—The 10-fathoms contour-line passes 2 miles outside 
Ras Kamiti and Ras Pishkan. The bay is clear with 8 fathoms 
between the entrance points, shoaling towards the shore. Kas 
Kamiti is steep-two on its north-west side, but shallow water extends 
5 cables to the south-west, and for nearly 24 miles off the sandy 
isthmus there is less than 3 fathoms. The west side of the bay is 
also shoal within 2 miles of the beach. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage in 4 fathoms, sand, with 
Ras Kamiti bearing S.S.W., and the Telegraph office East, 23 miles 
off shore ; or on the west side of the bay in 4 fathoms, with Ras 
Pishkan bearing South and distant 3 miles. 


Ras Gunz is a bluff point, of light colour, about 200 feet high, 
forming the east point of a projecting higher piece of land called 
Katagar, the southernmost part of this coast. From Gunz the coast 
trends to the north and east, and forms a large bay between it and 
Ras Pishkan, known as Bandar Gunz, the west side of which is a 
succession of rocky points of cliff with sandy beaches between them, 
the north side being low as far as Pishkan. Singular hills rise a 
short distance from the shore, having rugged peaks and pillars of 
clay ; they extend nearly to the Dasht river, and north of them lies 
the great plain or valley of the Dasht. 


Ras Gunz is conspicuous from the westward, but is not easily made 
out from the eastward. Small vessels find shelter in the bay in 
westerly winds, in 3 or 4 fathoms, about a mile off shore. 


Soundings.*—The 10-fathoms contour-line passes within a mile 
of Ras Gunz, and runs nearly parallel to the -Katagar coast. Outside 
this the water deepens regularly to the edge of the bank, which is 
12 miles from the shore. Inside 10 fathoms the bottom is very 


irregular. 


See chart, No. 38. 

* The natives say that there is a shoal off Ras Gung, called Kaharband. H.M.S. 
Sphinz, 18th October, 1891, when in latitude 24° 58’ N.,and longitude 61° 45’ E., 
obtained soundings of 10, 8, and 6 fathoms, which possibiy may have been on this 
shoal. 
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RAS JIYUNI, the west point of Kat4gar high land, and the 
east entrance point of Gwatar bay, is distant 74 miles W. by S. from 
Gunz, and is a cliff about 100 feet high. There is a line of cliffs 
which is nearly continuous between these points, with, in places, a 
sandy beach in front. At 2 miles to the eastward of Jiytini, Ras 
Garnan, about 20 feet high, projects half a mile beyond the line of 
the higher cliffs. This is the southernmost point of the Makran 
coast. 


GWATAR BAY’ is nearly 16 miles wide between the entrance 
points, and 8 miles deep. The cliffs of Ras Jiyani extend about 
34 miles up the east side of the bay, after which it is eandy, with rocky 
hills at a short distance from the beach; the north side of the bay is 
very low, with many creeks and mangrove swamps, extending some 
miles inland ; the west side is formed of a succession of bluff points 
with sandy beaches between, and with table hills over them. 


The hills near the east shore are of even outline, but a little back 
from it they are of fantastic shapes, and a remarkable pillar, one of 
the highest, is very conspicuous. To the north of the middle part 
of the bay, and 9 miles inland, is a detached table-topped hill about 
500 feet high, with sloping sides, called Kuh Darabdl. 


Ras Fasta, in latitude 25° 3' N., and longitude 61° 25’ E., is a 
cliff 45 feet high at the west extreme of Gwatar bay, inside which 
there is a small bay resorted to by native craft for shelter. It is the 
end of a detached ridge extending alongshore for 6 miles to the west- 
north-west, at the back of which there stands a square rocky bill 
430 feet high, whose top, seen over the lower hills in front, resembles 
a fort or vastle. Towards Gwatar are several bluffs and points which 
end just to the southward of the village, and behind the hills there 
is a low plain extending far inland. 


One mile east of Ras Fasta there is an islet, 108 feet high, which 
is about 2 cables across, off which foul ground extends for 4 cables, 
S.W. 4 S., 14 miles from the point, there is a detached bank of 
4 fathoms. 


Rivers.—Khor Jiyani is the eastern creek at the head of Gwatar 
bay, and the next to it is the mouth of the Dasht river (the largest 
on the coast), running from the north-east through Dasht and the 
valley of Kei from its source to the eastward of Panjgur; it is tidal 
for 12 or re miles, but has not been examined. 


* See plan of Gwatar bay on chart, No. 38. 
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The western large creek, which enters the sea close to Gwatar 
village, is the mouth of the combined streams of two rivers, one of 
which flows from the northward, past Pishin and Bahu; the other 
from the north-westward, past Kasrkand and the district of Dashtiyari. 
It has a shallow bar, with a depth of several fathoms water inside, and 
is a tidal creek for some distance. There is fresh water in this river 
after rain some miles up. There are other small creeks lying between 
these two. 


Jiyvini is a village on the east side, about 25 miles to the north- 
ward of the cape. The Dasht district, especially the part bordering 
on the river, has many villages, and is tolerably fertile. 


Gwatar village is small and built of mat huts, of which there may 
be from 200 to 300. It stands near the creek already mentioned, 
where the inhabitants, who are fishermen, keep their boats. This 
place is under the chiefs of the Bahn Dashtiyari districts, who are 
tributary to Persia, and whose territory extends as far as Chahbar. 
Scarcely anything can be obtained either at this place or Jiydni, and 
there is little trade here of any kind. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Gwatar bay at 
9h. 30m., springs rise 8 to 9 feet. 


Sounding's* in the bay are regular, over muddy bottom, decreasing 
from 6 fathoms at the entrance to 3 fathoms 1} miles off the low Jand 
at the head. Ras Jiydni is clear on its south side, but a reef extends 
half a mile off shore to the westward of it, and rather more in 
front of Jiyuni village. Off Gwatar village and the west coast 
there are 3 fathoms at half a mile from the shore. The sound- 
ings in Fasta bandar, after passing the islet, are 2 to 3 fathoms, 
mud. 


Gwatar flat.—There is a remarkable flat, extending a long way 
outside this bay, which is useful as a guide at night or in thick 
weather ; it has 10 fathoms water on it at 9 miles outside the line of 
coast, and thence deepens gradually to 15 fathoms at 15 miles dis- 
tance, after which depth the edge of the bank is quite abrupt. The 
bottom is of white clay, very tenacious and gritty. The most pro- 


See plan on chart, No. 38. 

* A British India steamer reported breakers off the centre of the bay, outside 
of a line between the entrance points, and shoaled from 7} to 53 fathoms; but the 
assigned position has been examined without any irregular soundings, or indication 
of shoal water being found. 
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jecting part is nearly opposite the centre of the bay, and the soundings 
on it are regular. 


This flat and the evenness of the bottom inside the bay are probably 
due to silt brought down by the Dasht and other rivers. After heavy 
rain the whole flat is much discoloured, and much drift wood will be 
seen. 


THE COAST .—Soundings.—Between Ras Fasta and Chahbar 
the soundings decrease regularly towards the shore, and the coast is 
clear of any outlying danger; the bank of soundings decreases in 
width to 7 miles opposite Khaki kuh, and the 10-fathoms contour-line 
is little more than a mile off shore from this to Chahbar, the coast 
being steep-to. Off Bris there are 10 fathoms at 3 miles, the bank 
here beginning to widen out toward Gwatar flat. The bottom is 
everywhere mud, in depths over 10 fathoms. 


Ras Bris is the western extreme of a long line of perpendicular, 
level white cliffs about 200 feet in height, extending 7 miles along 
the shore. Between these cliffs and those of Ras Fasta there is a gap 
of about 2 miles with a low shore, where the beach falls back a little 
within the line of cliff, which runs in nearly a straight line from Fasta 
to this point. To the northward of Bris a shallow bay is formed, in 
which there is a fishing village of the same name consisting of a few 
huts. 

Behind Ras Bris, and detached from the sea cliffs, is a mass of much 
higher, white clay hills, with very remarkable peaks. 

The shore on the north side of Bris bay is low and sandy, and the 
coast thence trends to W. by N., continuing low and forming a 
slight concave as far as a dark hill of round form, standing close tu 
the sea, with cliffs on its seaward face. This hill, which is 18 miles 
from Bris, is called Siya kuh, and appears to be about 1,000 feet 
high. 


Kinj river is the mouth of a small watercourse issuing through a 
gap in the coast hills to the westward of Siya kuh, where there are a 
few date trees. To the westward of this are rocky hills with cliffs as 
far as Chahbar point, towards which the hills gradually decrease in 
height. Inland of these coast hills there is a great plain continuous 
with that north of Chahbar bay, which extends many miles to the 
westward. 


See chart, No. 38. 
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Aspect of Coast.—Bris cliff with the remarkable jagged range 
behind can be easily known, and Siya kub may be distinguished by 
its darkish colour and greater height. Between the above, and 
9 miles inland, stands the ridge of mountains called Khaki kuh, 
which is 2,030 feet high, and extends some miles, presenting a 
vertical face southwards. It has a deeply indented dutline, and 
from the westward forms an asses’ ears peak, with a bluff to the 
right of it; the white clay of which it is formed, shows clearly 
when the sun shines on it. The high land near the eust side of 
Chahbar bar, with cliffs of nearly 1,000 feet at the north end, is 
detached from any other hills. 


CHAHBAR BAY?® is a great inlet, 7} miles broad at the 
entrance, by 10 miles in depth. The shore on both sides is rocky 
with cliffs in places, to about 4 miles inside the entrance, but the 
whole of the rest is low and swampy. A range of mountains runs 
parallel with the coast 8 miles inland, upon which is a conspicuous 
quoin-shaped peak, 2,400 feet high, which bears about N. by W. 
from the middle of the bay. 


Chahbdr point is low and rocky, with sand-hills, off which a 
rocky spit extends for 3 cables; the coast to the eastward of it, is a 
low cliff, rising towards Kin}. 


Chahbdr town.—On the extremity of Chahbdr point there is a 
small square tomb, and the shore thence trends to the north-east- 
ward for one mile, forming a small bay, at the bottom of which 
stands the town of Chahbaér. The south side of this bay is shoal 
with foul bottom, for 2 cables from the shore, as far as the small 
clump of date trees, just outside the fort. Beyond these trees, near 
which is the best landing, the beach is sandy. 


The land rises close to the northward of Chahbér town to a bigh 
table land, the south brow is 840 feet high, and is almost precipitous 
in places. Its base is on the north side of the little bay in which 
the town lies, and forms cliffs near the sea extending from 14 miles 
north of the town, to Tiz point, a cliff of light colour, 210 feet high. 
The cliffs fall back to the north-east from this point, and become 
the south side of a great valley in the hills, upon the north side of 

See plan of Chahbar bay on chart, No. 38. 

* Chahbér was taken from the Baluchis by the Arabs at the end of the last 

century, and held by them until dispossessed in 1872 by the Persians, This town 


with the village of Tiz, has been made over to a tributary local chief by the 
Persians. 
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which are higher hills, which trend to the eastward, leaving the 
shore low and swampy. 

The fort is square with towers at the angles, and is 300 yards 
from the shore; around it lies the town. Close to the southward 
are gardens with many fruit trees, and a few date palms, extending 
for half a mile inland. At a short distance to the north-east of the 
fort is a large white tomb with a dome, conspicuous from the sea. 
The place is said to be healthy. 

Chahbar was deserted in 1873, but has since been re-occupied and 
re-built ; in 1897 the population was about 2,500, which with its 
trade, will probably increase. 


Exports.—Ghee, moong, fins, pish leaves and seeds, mats, wool, 
goats’ hair, hides, gelatine and barley. Annual aggregate value, 
111,286 rupees. 


Imports.—Cotton piece goods, rice, jowari, sugar, &c. Annual 
aggregate value, 52,450 rupees. 


Supplies.—There is good water in wells among the gardens. 
Sheep and bullocks can be procured from the country by waiting for 
them, also vegetables, fish, &c. 


No coal can be obtained. 


Telegraph.—At half a mile south of the town is the Telegraph 
office, available for messages to all countries. It is a fine building 
with flat roof, and can be seen across the land when to the south- 
eastward of the place. It is the observation spot, and is in 
lat. 25°-16' 43" N. and long. 60° 37' 7” E. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage is with the tomb on Chahbar 
point South, and the white dome East to E. by S. in 4 fathoms, sand, 
one mile off shore. Native vessels anchor in 2 fathoms about half 
a mile from the shore. 

There is good anchorage during north-westers, on the west side of 
the bay, in 4 fathoms, 5 cables off shore, with Kuhlab point bearing 
South. 


Caution.—Chahbar point should be given a berth of 7 cables 
when passing, to avoid the spit extending from it. From the tomb 
the pitch of the spit bears W. by N. 


See plan on chart, No. 38. 
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Tiz.—In the valley north of Tiz point, about a mile from the sea, is 
a mud fort with a few huts and some trees and cultivation. At the 
entrance of the valley there is a small hill, on which a Persian fort is 
built, and in front of this a shallow lagoon, which can only be entered 
by fishing boats at high water. 


From Tiz the coast is low and swampy all round the head of the 
bay ; at 6 miles from Tiz point is the mouth of Khor Namak, which 
becomes a small river after rain. 


Ras Kuhlab, the west point of Chahbar bay, is of low cliffs, and 
has no reef off it ; from it the cliffs trend to the north and north-west, 
increasing in height to 270 feet, 3} miles to the north-westward ; from 
this the cliff falls back, and the shore of the bay becomes low. 

_ There is good anchorage in north-westers in 4 fathoms half a mile 
off shore, with the point bearing South. 


Soundingss.—The depth at the entrance of Chahbar bay is 
8 fathoms, which decreases regularly to 6 fathoms off Tiz point, 
muddy bottom. To the northward of this point.-a rocky bank runs 
out for 3 miles, having 2 fathoms on its edge and 4 fathoms outside ; 
it extends to the northward for about 5 miles. Ras Kublab has 
3 fathoms 2 cables from the beach, with 5 fathoms at 7 cables, and 
the cliffs north of it have 4 fathoms at half a mile, but beyond them 
the west and north sides of Chahbar bay are shoal, there being but 
3 fathoms 2 miles from the shore. 


Directions.—The Telegraph office at Chahbar is visible about 
8 miles; the coast on both sides of the entrance is safe to approach 
but not easily seen at night, especially the two low entrance points | 
which are of light colour. In approaching from the southward, the 
lead should be kept going quickly, the 20-fathoms contour-line being 
only 2 to 3 miles off. | 


Tides.—It is high water at full and change, about 9h. 30m., springs 
rise 9 feet. The stream is not perceptible. 


CHAHBAR to RAS MAIDANI.—The coast from Chahbér 
to Sadaich river, which is 30 miles to the westward of Maidani, is 
under the chief of Geh* who is tributary to Persia. There are 
several villages near the coast, and some cultivation; large numbers 


See plan on chart, No. 38. 
* This chief is also over those of the Bahu and Dashtiyari districts. 
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of camels are bred, and there are flocks of sheep and goats, wherever 
pasture is procurable. 


RAS PAZIN, 11 miles west-north-west of Ras Kuhlab, is a clift 
about 300 feet high, and forms the west end of the Kuhlab promontory, 
which decreases in height towards its south-east end, where it is only 
slightly elevated above the sea. 


Ras Rashidi is another similar promontory, table-topped, and 
nearly level; it is 150 feet high, almost inaccessible on all sides, 
extends 6 miles, nearly east and west, by one in breadth, and is 
joined to the main land by a low sandy isthmus. Between this 
point and Ras Pazim a deep bay is formed with low sandy shore, 
5 miles wide between the points. In this bay behind the eastern 
promontory is the little fishing village of Pazim, and there are a few huts 
on the sandy isthmus behind Rashidi. At 14 miles to the north-east 
of the huts is a salt-water creek, the mouth of Kair river, which flows 
from the town of Geh, more than 50 miles inland. The village and 
district called Kair are on the right bank of this river, 4 or 5 miles 
inland, where there is much cultivation. 


The west point of Rashidi headland is somewhat higher than the 
eastern, and is also a vertical cliff; it hasa bay to the northward of 
it, and the coast is of low sand-hills from thence to Ras Tank, forming 
a slight bay. 


Inland of Rashidi and Pazim the great plain continues, with a 
few villages or settlements, and at about 12 miles from the sea are 
mountains running nearly parallel with the coast, part of the same 
range seen from Chahbar. In front of these are some lower hills, 
one of which, of conical form and 6 miles inland, is called Kuh 
Milin. 


Pazim bay has 5 fathoms water in the entrance, which soon 
lessens towards the low shore at the bottom. Ras Rashidi has 
4 fathoms within half a mile to the southward of it. Ras Pazim hus 
5 fathoms at one mile off, to which distance the headland between it 
and Kuhlab point may be approached. 


Anchorage.—A vessel may anchor in this bay in 4 fathoms, mud, 
close to the point, with Rashidi east extreme bearing S.S.W. 


See chart, No. 38. 


—— 9 ~~agger 
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BAKLANG ROCK is a dangerous isolated rock about half a 
cable in extent, dry at low water, which lies 2} miles S.E. 4 8. from 
the east point of Rashidi; it has 6 fathoms close-to all round, and 
does not show when the water is smooth. The following leading 
mark leads directly over the rock. The low brown hills to the 
eastward of Ras Tank, half their breadth open of the west cliff of 
Rashidi. In clear weather a sharp asses’ ears peak on Kuh Kalat, 
called Bir, will be then seen in the gap between these marks, the 
right hand of the two highest peaks being on with Rashidi west cliff, 
and three only being visible. When just outside the rock a fourth 
peak of the Bir hills opens out from Rashidi. 


A ridge or tail extends some distance to the southward from this 
rock, deepening gradually to 14 fathoms at 4 miles distance, after 
which the edge of the bank goes off quite steeply, with no bottom 
3 miles farther out. On either side of this ridge there are depths 
of from 20 to 80 fathoms, when 14 fathoms would be found on the 
bank between. By night 4 vessel should not approach Baklang rock 
under 20 fathoms. | 


RAS TANK, in lat. 25° 20’ N. and long. 59° 53’ E., is a small 
rocky peninsula three-quarters of a mile in length, with sand-hills 
about 30 feet high upon it, which projects beyond the line of coast, 
and is joined to the main land by a strip of sand only 50 yards wide. 
The village of Tank lies about 3 miles up the large creek or river, 
‘a branch of the Kair, which enters the sea close to the eastward of 
this point. The bar of the river is shallow but sheltered by the 
cape; there is deep water inside, where the stream is a quarter of a 
mile wide. The river runs to the north-eastward near its mouth, 
and close inside the coast sand-hills. It is frequented by fishing boats 
from Maskat, which trade with the village, and with the people from 
the interior; the boats bring dates, cotton cloth, &c., and take away 
pish, and ghee, &c. 

Ras Tank may be approached on the south side to half a mile, or 
to 7 fathoms ; there is a small] spit off the east end of the peninsula, 
where 4 fathoms will be found a mile from the point. The little bay 
on the west side is shallow, and shoal water extends about 2 miles to 
the westward of the point. 

A small group of brown hills lies 4 miles north-eastward of Ras 
Tank, with some date palms and a few large trees to the westward of 
them, which form a good land mark. 


See chart, No. 38, 
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Sounding’ss.—The bank of soundings is but 6 miles wide off 
this point, and at night a ship should not come under 30 fathoms ; 
in fact a wide berth should be taken, as the lead would give little 
warning. 


Aspect of Coast.—To the westward of Ras Tank, about 6 miles 
from the coast, with which it runs parallel for about 20 miles, there 
is a great ridge of white clay cliffs of striking outline, called Kuh 
Kaldt. Its highest part, Bir, is 1,680 feet above the sea, and is 
visible 40 miles. 


The inland range of mountains from behind Ras Tank to Maidani 
become lower and less conspicuous. 


Ras Tank to Ras Maidani.—The coast has a north-west 
direction for 3 miles from Ras Tank, and there are cliffs near the 
sea; it then trends to the westward, forming a slight bay, to a bluff 
point about 100 feet high, called Makki, 17 miles from Tank; the 
intermediate shore is low. Hamadan hamlet and grove lie on a creek, 
34 miles to the eastward of Makki. 


- Between Makki and Ras Maidani there is a long stretch of low 
sandy shore, with creeks and backwaters inside, forming the mouths 
of a river of considerable size, which has a course from the interior 
of more than 100 miles. There are two mouths, Khor Galag and 
Khor Rabij,* the latter of which is 7 miles east of Ras Maidani. 
Owing to its large tidal backwater Khor Rabij is the more consider- 
able of the two, but the bars of both are shallow, although they have 
deep water inside. Rabij might be used by small vessels, if buoyed, 
but the country near is a desert, and it is of no practical importance, 
being only frequented by fishing boats. 


A spit extends off the extrance of Khor Rabij for upwards of a 
mile, on which the water breaks. Inland of Rabij is the district of 
Karwan, containing several hamlets and groves of date palms. 


Khor Galag, about 8 miles to the eastward of Rabij, is smaller, 
and can only be used by boats at high water; there is a small village 
near its mouth. 


RAS MAIDANT is a broad cape, having a sea face of about 
5 miles, lying east and west; the eastern half has white cliffs 
155 feet high, close to the sea, the western part being a low sandy 
point with small bushes. The hills which end in the cliffs are 


* See chart, No. 38, and plan of Khor Rabij, No. 145. 
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table-topped, about 200 feet high, and of brown colour; they extend 
3 or 4 miles inland, and on either side of them the coast is low for 
many miles. There is a large date grove to the westward of the 
cliffs, at a little distance inland. 


From the back of the hills, the great plain adjoining the sea extends 
about 60 miles to the westward. 


SOUNDINGS.—CAUTION.--Off the cliffs at the east end, the 
shore is clean, and there are 3 fathoms at half a mile; but from the 
low west point a shoal flat extends to the southward for 3 miles, 
upon which there is only about 2 fathoms. As there are 200 fathoms 
at 5 miles outside the flat, caution is required in passing this point, 
especially at night. 


The soundings between Ras Tank and Ras Maidani are regular, 
the edge of the bank being from 10 to 15 miles from the bottom of 
the bays between the capes. In passing along the coast, over 
20 fathoms will be a good depth when to the eastward of Ras 
Maidani, but off the flat the soundings are little guide. 


Ras Maidani to Ras Jagin.—Between these points the shore 
is very low, and forms a slight bay; the only hills near the sea 
are the table-topped peaks, 200 feet high, called Kuh Gukardi, about 
17 miles to the north-westward of Maidani, standing about 2 miles 
from the sea. 


To the westward of these is the Sadaich river or khor, which is a 
tidal creek with shallow bar, the ground near its mouth being 
swampy. 


The course of this river beyond the mountains has not been 
explored ; it is the boundary of the Geh territory, or Makran* proper. 
The country to the west of it is named Bashakird, and is a very 
mountainous district, of which little is known; the narrow plain 
between the coast and the mountains is called Biyéban, and belongs 
to the chief of Jashk, who is under the Persian government. 


On the banks of the river, some distance inland, is the district of 
_Sadaich, with a village, date groves, and some cultivation. 


A trade is carried on here by boats from Maskat, some of them 
being about 50 tons burden, which take away pish, mats, salt fish, &e. 


See chart, No. 38. 
* On the first range of hills near this river is said to be a pillar, called Malik 
Chedar, an ancient land-mark on the boundary line of Makran. 
e 36213. N 
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ASPECT.—tThe coast range lies 12 to 14 miles inland, having a 
quoin-shaped mountain with a great valley on its west side at 28 miles 
N.N.W. from Maidani; this range approaches the shore to the west- 
ward of Ras Jagin. Inland of this range stands the great mountain 
Jebel Shahu, 6,400 feet high, and visible 80 miles. It is apparently 
nearly detached from any other mountains and stands 30 miles inland. 
From the south-eastward it forms with a great bluff on its east side, 
the top sloping to the westward ; but when seen from the westward 
the mountain has a rounded shape. 


Stiraf, a range of white sand-hills, without vegetation, are about 
100 feet high, and extend from the Sadaich river for 6 miles along the 
beach to the westward. Water is found by digging in the hollows of 
these sand-hills. 


Beyond these the coast is very low, with mangrove swamps and 
numerous creeks, as far as Jashk East bay. These creeks are visited 
by boats for firewood and fish; they are mouths of streams from 
the Bashakird mountains, the Gabrig and Jagin rivers being the 
principal. 


RAS JAGIN is a very low rounded sandy point, at which is 
the mouth of Jagin creek or river; sands that are dry at low water 
extend for a mile off it to the south-west. Inland of Ras Jagin 
there is a mangrove swamp, and a plain beyond to the foot of the 
hills. As this point is only visible 3 or 4 miles, and is difficult 
to make out, a ship should not be misled as to her distance from 
it by the appearance of the distant hills. The edge of the bank 
of soundings is only 4 miles off Ras Jagin, which therefore 
requires a wide berth at night. From the spit Jebel Shahu bears 
N.N.E. 4 E. 


Sounding’ss.—The soundings between Maidani and Jagin are 
regular ; in the centre of the bay the edge of the bank is 18 miles 
from the shore, shoaling to 20 fathoms at 5 miles, and to 3 fathoms 
at 2 miles, but near Jagin the water is deeper. Off the latter point 
there are 18 to 20 fathoms within a mile, and the spit is steep to, so 
that the lead being scarcely any guide in passing it, great caution 
is necessary. 


RAS JAGIN to CAPE JASHK.—The coast between these 
points forms a great bight known as Jashk East bay, which has deep 


See chart, No. 38. 
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water, there being 20 fathoms at about 2 miles, and towards the latter 
point 100 fathoms at 3 miles from the shore. 


Jashk East bay.—The east side of this bay is low, the sandy 
beach drying off upwards of half a mile opposite the entrances of the 
creeks. Khor Lash is a large creek 8 miles N.W. of Ras Jagin. 


At the head of the bay the hills approach within a mile of the shore, 
and the coast range ends here in a ridge of white cliffs, called Kuh 
Ushadan, 1,720 feet high, which from the westward has a quoin 
shape. There is a hamlet, with a few date trees, lying between it and 
the sea. 


The west side of the bay is rocky, about 15 feet above the sea, and 
level, with a sandy beach, scattered rocky ledges, and low cliff in 
places. It extends ina N.E. by E.4E. direction from Jashk point 
to the head of the bay. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage and shelter in westerly 
winds all along this side, close to the shore, in 6 or 8 fathoms, the 
20-fathoms line being 14 miles off. The bay is open to the eastward, 
and there is generally a light surf on the beach, which becomes 
heavy during the monsoon, although there may be only a slightly 
perceptible ground swell. 


Cape Jashk (Maksa) is the south-western extreme of a low 
projecting cape dividing the bay just described from a great bay on its 
west side, known as Jashk bay. It has a small rudely built tomh, 
15 feet above high water, on its extreme point. 


There is a little rocky point in Jashk bay nearly half a mile north 
of the tomb, beyond which the coast forms a small bay, where there 
is good landing a quartcr of a mile north of the Telegraph Office. 
Between the tomb and tie landing place, a shalJlow flat extends 
N.W. by W. 4 W. for a distance of 13 miles off shore, with 3 fathoms 
on its outer edge and 24 fathoms inside. 


Telegraph.—A fine range of flat roofed telegraph buildings, in 
three blocks, stands a quarter of a mile N.E. of the tomb, the blocks 
run N.W. by N. and S.E. by S., the north and south blocks having 
conspicuous square towers, the southern tower being fitted with a 
lantern from which a light will be shown, if previously arranged 
for by telegraph. A flag is hoisted on a tall flagstaff near the office, 
and a blue light at night would be answered. Messages can be sent 


See plan of Jashk bay, No, 2,862. 
N2 
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from here to all parts. The telegraph cables extend seaward from a 
house close to the shore in East bay. The Superintendent’s house is 
in lat. 25° 38’ 19’ N. and long. 57° 45’ 40’’ E. (observation spot). 


A fortified residence has been built near the landing place for the 
Persian Governor, who has a guard of 40 soldiers. 


Supplies.—The hest water is got from wells, one mile N.E. from 
the ‘elegraph Office, near some conspicuous date groves, known by 
a large water tank, roofed in, erected on posts near the well. There 
is also a good supply of rain water stored in reservoirs near the 
telegraph buildings. 

A considerable village is situated on the west shore, extending from 
the telegraph buildings, north, for about a mile. A few supplies can 
be got, such as sheep, fowls, vegetables, and various articles used by 
Europeans, but not in large quantities. Fish is plentiful. 


There is fortnightly communication by the Persian Gulf mail steam 
vessels with India and the Gulf. 


ANCHORAGE.—East of cape Jashk.—The anchorage on 
the east side of cape Jashk is good during a Shamil, but in a winter 
easterly gale it would be quite exposed. If riding out a Shamal the 
wind would be about west, and much swell would roll round the point, 
and make a ship very uneasy. 


A vessel, to avoid fouling the telegraph cables (which are landed ut 
a small square building on the east beach), should not anchor south- 
westward of the line of the stone beacon near the cable house in one 
with the telegraph buildings flagstaff, which is 80 feet high. The 
beacon is 30 feet high and painted in black and white bands. 


The best landing place is on the sandy beach which commences at 
the cabie house and extends for one mile to the cliffs. 


Anchorage on west side.—On the west side of Cape Jashk a 
convenient anchorage for vessels not drawing more than 16 feet is 
with cape Jashk bearing south, in 3} fathoms, three-quarters of a 
mile off shore. To make this anchorage from the southward bring 
Jashk point bearing north in about 12 fathoms, then steer N.W. } W. 
for 27 miles until the point bears E. by S.}5S., then steer north and 
east round the spit extending north-west from the point, keeping in 
35 to 4 fathoms, until the south tower of the telegraph buildings is 


* See plan, No. 2,862. 
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just open west of the north tower bearing S. 32 E., when steer in on 
that line and anchor as convenient. 


A beacon, made of three posts, with a large square board, black 
with white disk, has been erected on the shore as a guide to the 
anchorage ; when bearing S.E. by E. 3 E. it leads clear of the north 
end of the flat. 


Jashk west bay.—From the landing place the shore is of low 
sand-hills, and runs to the northward for 34 miles to the entrance of 
Jashk creek, it then curves round to the north-west and westward, 
having sand-hills for the first 8 miles, after which it is a mere strip 
of low sand all the way to Ras al Kuh, with mangrove swamps inside 
it, and admitting several creeks; the largest of these, Khor Hamad, 
8 miles east of Ras al Kuh, is frequented by boats. Ata considerable 
distance inland may be seen many date groves scattered along the 
coast. The bar of Jashk creek is almost dry at low water, and it has 
dry sands nearly half a mile off the mouth, but the water is deeper 
inside, and the inlet is used by native boats. It has a winding course 
of 4 or 5 miles, the land near it being a mangrove swamp. 


Jashk fort is 6} miles N. 4 E. from the old tomb ; it is now quite 
ruinous, with a few houses and date trees pear it, and a range of 
white sand-hills to the south-eastward. It stands one mile from the 
coast, and can hardly be seen from the sea. There are about 200 
men here, all cultivators and herdsmen. A small traffic with Maskat 
is carried on, which was formerly more important. A Persian official 
is now in charge of the district. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at 9h. 30m., rise and 
fall 9 feet. The stream is weak, the flood setting to the westward ; 
it increases in strength as Ras al Kuh is approachea 


Current.—During the south-west monsoon a current setting 
N.N.W. about one mile an hour may be experienced between Ras al 
Hadd and Jashk. 


Sounding’s.—The soundings south of cape Jashk are 50 fathoms, 
mud, at 2 miles, which depth is close to the edge of the bank ; under 
one mile from the point are rocky overfalls, but no danger. South- 
westward of the point, beyond the 3-fathoms contour-line, the water 
gradually deepens to 7 fathoms at 2} miles from the point, after 
which it shoals rapidly to Mason shoal. - 


See plan, No. 2,862. 
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Between cape Jashk and Ras al Kuh the bank of soundings widens 
to 14 miles, contracting again near the latter point, where 100 
fathoms are only 6 miles from it. The water is shoal along the 
coast, 3 fathoms being about 14 miles off, but at Ras al Kub there are 
20 to 30 fathoms at that distance. 


MASON SHOAL.—Situated W. by S. 3S. from cape Jashk, is 
a small bank a mile in extent; it has only 2% fathoms in one place, 
bottom coarse sand and shells ; it is steep-to on the south side. 


GAHHA SHOAL.*—A small 9-fect patch with soft bottom lies 
3 miles off shore, 164 miles from cape Jashk, and 10 miles from Ras 
al Kuh. It is less than a ship’s length in extent, and has 13 fathoms 
close-to all round. A vessel should not shoal to less than 25 fathoms 
when passing this danger. From it Kuh i Mubarak hill bears N.W., 
and Jebel Khor Hamad N.N.E.; or, the west end of the latter hill is 
on with a remarkable valley or gap in the hills to the westward of 
Bahmadi mountain. 


Caution is necessary in navigating this portion of the coast, as the 
land is low, and error in judgment of distance from it, probable. 


ASPECT OF COAST.—There are several prominent mountains 
and hills on this part. Jebel Dangiya or Quoin hill, an isolated 
mountain, 1,630 feet high, is a very remarkable land-mark N. by W.} W., 
125 miles from Jashk point, it has a great bluff to the westward, and 
shows well against the land behind, though less conspicuous when 
seen from the westward ; it is visible 40 miles, and there is a great 
valley between it aud Kuh Ushadan, behind which are more distant 
ranges. Separated from Jebel Dangiya by a gap with precipitous 
sides, is Jebel Bahmadi, 3,100 feet high, whose summit is 7 miles 
N.W. by N. from the Quoin ; it has a long slope to the westward, 
and a very serrated outline. On its southern slope is a singular 
pillar of rock 82 miles N.W. by W. from the Quoin hill. The 
mountains hence trend to the north-westward, leaving a_ valley 
between them and the coast ranges near Ras al Kuh. 


Jebel Khor Hamad is a narrow ridge of hills about 300 feet 
high, extending nearly 2 miles east and west, with. cliffs to the 


See chart, No. 758, 
* This is described in Horsburgh, Vol. I., p. 424, 8th edition, as a rocky shoal, 
and there called Kuh i Mubarak, Examined and position fixed by Capt. Stiffe. 
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southward ; they stand 4 miles from the sea, and 9 miles W. by S. 
from Quoin hill. It is a mark for Gahha shoal. 


RAS AL KUH, in about lat. 25° 47' N., and long. 57° 19’ E., 
is a very low point, at which the coast suddenly changes its direction 
to N.N.W. All the land for several miles inland is swampy, except 
the low strip of sand with tufts of grass forming the shore. A 
small creek, frequented by boats, has its mouth close to the north- 
ward of the point, which has dry sands 3 cables off its entrance, 
There is the date grove of a small village about 3 miles to the 
north-eastward. 


Anchorage. —The point is steep-to ; a vessel can anchor a mile to 
the south-eastward of it, and half a mile off shore, in 6 to 10 fathoms, 
but there is little or no shelter in a Shamal, which blows here about 
W. by N. 


See chart, No, 753. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


RAS AL KUH TO RAS BISTANA. 


VARIATION in 1898, 0° 20' E. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—This coast has ranges of mountains 
of great height extending its whole length, at a moderate distance 
from the sea, forming good land-marks. There are villages and 
towns along it, with a mixed population; the fishermen, or seafaring 
portion, being Arab, and the cultivators, &c., chiefly Persian. Most 
of the towns have date groves, and some cultivation near them, but 
other trees are scarce and small, except at a few places, where a 
banyan tree may be seen. 


The Coast as far as Guru is very low, with a plain of varying 
width between the mountains and the sea. It is imperfectly known, 
and must be approached with great caution. The deep water generally 
is within a short distance of the shore, so that soundings are but 
little guide when nearing it. Supplies are not obtainable, the villages 
being poor, and some distance inland. There is no shelter in a 
Shamaél, and the anchorage is bad. As the coast is low and visible 
but a short distance, a stranger must guard against being deceived by 
the appearance of high land in the background, as to his estimate 
of distance from the shore. 


KUH I MUBARAK is a very remarkable precipitous rocky 
hill, 8333 feet high, and of cylindrical shape like a hat, standing quite 
isolated, 3} miles North of Ras al Kuh, and about one mile inland in 
the swampy plain. It is of light colour, and has a small hole in its 
upper eastern corner, which can be seen through when it bears N.W. 
It is visible 18 miles, and forms a good land-mark for the corner at 
Ras al Kuh, being very conspicuous except when seen against the 
light-coloured hills behind. On a bearing N.W. or S.E., when the 
low land is below the horizon, it looks like a rock standing in the sea. 


See chart, No, 753. 
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RAS ASH SHIR is 14 miles N.N.W. from Ras al Kuh, the 
coast between them forming a slight bay. It is a very low point, 
with one or two huts on it, and at low water dries off for nearly half 
amile. At 24 miles to the north-eastward is a small village, with a 
few date trees, called Tajak. E. by S. 34 miles from the point, and 
distant 14 miles from the shore, stands Quoin hill, a peak 720 feet 
high ; it forms part of a light-coloured ridge running about parallel 
to the coast. This ridge decreases in height to the southward, ending 
about 3 miles eastward of Kuh i Mubarak. The coast between the 
hills and the sea from this place, as far as Minau on one side, and 
Jashk on the other, is called Biydban; and the mountainous district 
farther inland, from Ras Jagin to Minau, named Bashakird. 


Caution.—A 2-fathoms flat of sand and mud extends 24 miles off 
this point. There are 20 fathoms at 14 miles from the edge, and the 
soundings decrease rapidly on to it, so that a vessel should give 
the point a wide berth, especially at night. The water upon it is 
discoloured. | 


JEBEL KARYA, 1,910 feet high, and visible 45 miles, is a 
remarkable peak of light colour, 1] miles N.N.E. of Ras ash Shir, 
forming part of the second ridge of hills from the coast; from the 
westward it has a jagged outline, but from the north or south it 
appears as a fine peak with almost precipitous sides. 


JEBEL BIS, 4,600 feet high, lying 145 miles E. } N. from 
Karya, is a great peak on the back range, visible 70 miles, and con- 
spicuous on all bearings, except when hidden by lower ranges if a 
vessel is close inshore; from the northward or southward it has a 
conical form. There is a great valley between it and the Karya 
range. 


The COAST.—At 12 miles N. by W. 4 W. from Ras ash Shir the 
coast projects, forming the very low point of Ras Kunari, which is 
mostly overflowed at high water; here there are many mangroves. 
About 4 miles to the northward of the point is the entrance to the 
creek of the same name, which is used by boats of 20 tons burden ; 
the town of Kunari is said to be about 1] miles from the mouth of 
the river. There are 20 fathoms 2 miles off this low point, and it 
would not be advisable to approach it by night, or in thick weather. 

From this point the direction of the coast is N. 4 W. for 24 miles 
to the village of Guru. The shore continues low for many miles 
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above Ras Kunfri, but a few miles south of Guru, sand-hills begin, 
and extend for some distance to the northward of that place. 


Guru is a small village and fort about half a mile from the coast, 
with a date grove. The people appear almost entirely agricultural, 
but they possess a few fishing boats which are hauled up in a little 
creek formed by a watercourse. The fort is white, and can be seen 
well from seaward in the afternoon. ‘The sandliills here are 30 or 
40 feet high; the country inside them appears well cultivated. 
About 3 miles South of Guru is the small village of Taru, with many 
date trees. 


There is a range of hills about 4 miles inland, of irregular outline, 
and with no remarkable peaks. There are 3 fathoms water at one 
mile off shore at this place, and 5 fathoms at 24 miles. 


DIRECTIONS for the coast from Jashk to Guru and Hormiuz. 


Tides.—The tide stream is little felt when approaching Ras al 
Kuh from the eastward, until reaching that point, round which, 
however, it will be found to set strong, and along the shore north of 
it, as much as 2 knots at springs. The time of high water at full 
and change is about 9h. 30m., the stream continuing to run for 
about 3 hours after high or low water. 

Care must be taken in passing Mason shoal, 3} miles W. by 8S. } S. 
from cape Jashk ; at that point and Ras al Kuh, the soundings are 
too deep to be much guide; 25 fathoms would keep a vessel about 
14 miles outside Gahha shoal, but this danger should be given a 
much wider berth at night or in thick weather. 

North of Ras al Kuh, a vessel ought not to come under 35 fathoms, 
until past the low point of Kunéari, when she may stand in, if there is 
a working breeze, to 10 fathoms by day, or 15 fathoms by night, as far 
as Hormuz island. With a fair wind, by keeping in 40 fathoms by 
night she would round the Quoins at a good distance, for by deepening 
above 50 fathoms, a vessel might get dangerously near them on a 
thick night. 


It is not advisable for a sailing vessel to approach the coast near 
Guru, or between it and Hormiz if a Shamal is likely to set in, as 
that wind blows here from W.S.W. creating a very bad sea, and it 
would be dangerous to become embayed between Guru and the Khor 
Minau. No native vessels visit the coast, except such as can either 
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be hauled up, or get into the creeks. Hormuz would be the only 
available place of shelter, unless a vessel was far enough to windward 
to fetch into Kishm road. 


GURU to BANDAR ABBAS.—The hills recede from the 
sea, leaving a large level district from 10 to 20 miles or more in width, 
some parts of which are fertile. The coast, except just above Guru, 
is quite low and swampy, with some mangroves. The 5-fathoms 
contour-line in places may be but a mile from the shore, but off Khagun 
itis 5 miles distant. There are no outlying dangers. This part, as 
far as Hormiuz, is seldom visited by Europeans. Inland there are very 
high mountains, on which snow lies for months. 


Kuhistak is a village on the coast, about 14 miles N. by W. 4 W. 
from Guru, and may be recognised by the fort, 80 to 100 feet 
above the sea, which stands on a little isolated hill close to the 
eastward of the village. There are some date trees round it; the 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen. The nearest hills are about 2 miles 
from the coast, and hence they fall back north-north-eastward, the — 
plain increasing in width to the northward. MHalf-way between this 
place and Guru, a low spur of the coast range of hills comes close to 
the sea at a place called Kalla. 


Khagun is a small village with a few date trees, containing about 
150 men, who are chiefly fishermen. It is on the coast about 6 miles 
N.N.W. of Kuhistak, and there is a small creek here for boats. The 
shore is low and sandy on both sides of the village, and the date trees 
and a tower are the first things seen. 


KHOR MINAU is a salt-water mangrove creek, the entrance 
to which is 17 miles East of Hormuz fort. The bar is nearly dry at 
Jow water, and the creek is used by boats not exceeding 20 tons burden 
which come from Kishm and Bandar Abbas ; during a Shamal no boats 
can enter or leave, and some are annually lost on the bar. There are 
similar creeks on both sides of this khor, but the entrance to it can be 
recognised by two large mangrove trees, which are close together, a 
short distance to the southward of it. 


The creek runs from the har north-east for about 14 miles, through 
sand and mud flats; it then enters between banks grown with man- 
groves, and turns to the south-east for 2 miles, and then to east- 
north-east for 4 miles up to the head, where the boats lie. Its banks 
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are everywhere flooded at high tide, and it becomes smaller until it 
is a mere ditch. There is a Shahbandar, or custom house here, but 


no other permanent building, the ground around being occasionally 
flooded. 


Trade.—This is the port of the large town of Minau, where a con- 
siderable trade is carried on; at certain seasons as many as 20 boats 
arrive and leave on the same day. The merchandise is carried between 
this place and Minau on camels and asses. 


MINAU.—This town lies 11} miles E. by N. of Shahbandar ; the 
road to it for the first 2 miles is over the mud flat around the custom 
house, and after that through date groves and gardens great part of the 
way, where there are several small scattered villages. The fort of 
Minau is on a spur of hills, close to a small river, and is large and 
imposing though very dilapidated. 

The town consists of mat huts, and on the south side of it are 
extensive gardens and plantations ; the bazaar, which is well 
supplied, is without the fort. The district is governed by an Aga, 
who is under Bandar Abbas; the people are well disposed to 
Europeans. 


. Productions.—The district produces much corn, dates, vegetables, 
sugar cane, melons, limes, &c. 


Imports.—Rice, piece goods, dried fish, &e. 
Exports.—Corn, dates, wool, ghee, &c. 


MOUNTAINS.—Behind this place are two remarkable peaks each 
about 3,000 feet high, at either end of a long level topped range; the 
northern is of very jagged outline, and the other, called Overhanging 
peak, is a sharp pinnacle, which, when bearing N.E., forms in the 
shape of asses’ ears. North-east of Bandar Abbas, and 30 miles from 
the coast, lies the grand mountain of Jebel Shimil, 8,500 feet high, 
which is visible 100 miles, and is very conspicuous from tke entrance 
of the gulf. Its top forms in a bluff at the west side, and to the east, 
of it is a remarkable cone, about 5,000 feet high. 

Jebel Ginao, 7,690 feet high, is 16 miles N.N.W. of Bandar 
Abbas. It is a detached mountain mass, of irregular outline, and is 
visible 91) miles. There is a great valley between it and Shimil, 
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thrgugh which is seen, in clear weather, the great mountain of Jebel 
Bakhin, rising to a height of 10,660 feet, which is 42 miles N.4 E. 
from Bandar Abbas; Jebel Bakhian is covered with snow during the 


winter. 
Pt 


The COAST from the Khor Minau runs in an average direction 
W. by N. for 26 miles to Bandar Abbas. It is all low and swampy, 
and the eastern part covered with mangroves; there is a mud flat off 
the whole extent, and 4 fathoms are found all the way about 
24 miles from the beach. Nine miles to the eastward of Bandar 
Abbas the coast projects, forming a low point opposite to the island 
of Hormuz. 


JEZIRAT HORMUZ? is an island of circular shape, with a long 
low point at the north end, which is in latitude 27° 6’ N., and 
longitude 56° 27’ E. It is about 4 miles in diameter, and is nearly 
covered with hills, most of which are about 300 feet in height, 
with a very jagged outline, and marked colours, red, purple, &c.; 
in the midst, a few white peaks looking like snow-covered hills, 
rise high above the general mass. The highest, which has a long 
slope to the eastward, and makes in a very sharp peak, is 690 feet 
high, and visible 26 miles; it stands near the centre of the island, 
214 miles $.S.E. from the fort. The hills, with the remarkable 
exception of the white peaks, are mostly of salt, with a thin incrusta- 
tion of various coloured earth on them. There is, on the south and 
south-east sides, a range near the sea, not of salt. A few detached 
rocky hillocks stand on the east coast. 

The old city stood on the plain, on the north side of the island. 
The only remains now visible from seaward are the Portuguese fort 
(highest part 45 feet), and a minaret, 70 feet in height, standing 400 
yards south of the fort. 

The present village of Hormiz is built almost entirely of mat huts, 
and contains approximately 400 men, who are employed in fishing and 
collecting salt. They have about 20 fishing boats, and a few larger 
craft, which trade to Maskat and Bandar Abbas, chiefly with salt, and 
salt fish. There is a guard of a dozen men in the fort. In the hot 
months, most of the inhabitants leave the island for Minau, where 
they are employed in the date harvest. 

Little is to be got here; there is water only in reservoirs, generally 
in very small quantity, that coming down from the hills, even in 
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rainy weather, being saturated with brine. On the east side of the 
fort the coast forms a small bay, which, with the north point, is clear 
of reef; off the north-east side a rocky ledge runs off for about 
half a mile, while on the east and south-east sides the shore reef 
extends from 2 to 6 cables. The south and south-west sides are cliffs; 
shoal water appears to extend about 14 miles from the whole of the 
west side of the island. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage is with the fort about West, half a 
mile off, in 4 to 5 fathoms, mud, or nearer for small vessels. It is 
quite sheltered from every wind except the Nashi, for which the 
native boats shift round to the westward of the fort. 


Directions.—The strait between the fort and mud flat extending 
off the mainland is 8 cables wide, with a depth of 10 fathoms; the 
flat on the north side of the strait is deep-to, the chunnel being at 
this part close to the island. At 2} miles to the north-westward of 
the fort there are only 3} to 4 fathoms in the strait, over an extensive 
flat. The leading mark through, after passing the fort, is the ruin 
of the chapel, over its N.W. angle. Nearly all round the island 
there are 5 to 7 fathoms close to the edge of the reef; 12 fathoms 
are found 2 to 3 miles off un the south and east sides, so that from 
these directions the soundings are a guide when approaching it, but 
there is deep water close to the flat that extends from the west side 
of the island. 


BANDAR ABBAS is a large town at the bottom of the bay 
to the north-west of Hormuz island; it stands on the beach, and has 
a front of about half a mile. The ruins of some of the old European 
factories are conspicuous ; the Governor resides in a large fortified 
building with a wall and towers, which is in good repair. 

It is a place of great trade, and has a peculiarly fluctuating popu- 
lation, as, during the hot season (which is here almost insupportable), 
most of the population migrate to Minau, &c. During the cold season 
there may be 8,000 to 9,000 inhabitants. The town is surrounded 
by a wall, with round towers at intervals, all more or less in ruins ; 
and there is no cultivation or date plantation near it. The landing 
at low water is bad, as the beach dries of a long way. There 
is a wharf in front of the Custom house. The Governor's fort, 
S.W. bastion, is in lat. 27° 10’ 29’ N. and long. 56° 16’ 47” E. 
(observation point). 

The Governor of this place has authority over the country between 
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Shimil and Khamir, and over the Sheikh of Kishm. This town is the 
port of Karman ;° many baghalas belong to it, or call here on their way 
from Bushire to Bombay. The Persian gulf mail steamers call here 
weekly both on the up and down passage ; and there is a British post 
office. 


Supplies.—Cattle, vegetables, and rice are procurable. Water 
can be obtained. The bazaar is rather a good one. No coal is kept 
here. 


The trade of the place is increasing considerably. 


Exports.—Cotton, dates, drugs, fruits and vegetables, hides, 
horses, opium, salt, seeds, silk (raw and manufactured), wool and 
woollen goods, &c. These amounted in 1894-95 to £317,714, of 
which £236,676 went to British India, Great Britain, and her 
Colonies. 


Imports.—Arms, candles, cotton goods, thread and twist, dyes, 
hardware, indigo, jute, metals, spices, sugar, tea, &c., amounting in 
1894-95 to £476,654, of which £435,326 came from British India, 
Great Britain, and British Colonies. 


Shipping.—In 1895, 89 steam and 190 sailing vessels cleared 
from the port, of the aggregate tonnage of 104,480 tons, of which 
95,440 tons was carried in British ships. The sailing vessels were 
mostly baghalas, and other native craft. 


Buoy.—There is a nun-shaped red buoy in 3 fathoms, from which 
the Governor’s house bears N. 29° W. 1,3, miles. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage is in 4 or 5 fathoms, mud, about 
2 miles from the shore, according to draught, with the centre of the 
town bearing N.W. by N. Small ships can anchor closer in during 
fine weather. The holding-ground is good, and the roadstead well 
_ sheltered, except from the south-eastward. 


DIRECTIONS for approaching Bandar Abbas. Only small 
vessels should attempt to work through between Hormtz and the 
mainland, as the mud flat extends to 8 cables from the fort, and has 
but 2 fathoms on its edge. 


When working between Larak and Hormiz, the former may be 
approached to within half a mile, but Kishm point and the western 
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sidx of Hormuz should each be given a berth of 2 miles, as there is 
deep water within a short distance of the shoals extending off these 
places. . 

In passing between Kishm and Larak at night from the south-west, 
it is advisable to keep over towards the latter until the high peak 
bears S.S.E., to avoid the strong irregular currents and shoal patches 
off Kishm point. 

Laérak and Hormiiz when approached from the south-east at night 
present a very similar appearance, and may possibly be mistaken for 
each other. The soundings off the former islan! oa this bearing 
(S.E.) are greater at similar distances than those south-east of 


Hormiuz. 


The COAST from Bandar Abbas runs S.W. by W. 5 miles to a 
low sandy point, forming the east entrance of Clarence strait, the 
channel between Kishm island and the mainland. Two miles south- 
westward of Bandar Abbas there is a small village, with a fort and 
date grove, called Suru, and half-way between these places, on the 
shore, a small domed tomb. Three miles to the eastward of Bandar 
Abbas there is the small village of Naband, with a tower and a few 


trees. 


KISHM or JEZIRAT at TAWILA.—This island, the largest 
in the gulf, is 60 miles in length, E.N.E. and W.S.W. ; its greatest 
breadth is 19 miles, but for a great portion of it, the width is only about 
6 miles. There are many towns and villages on the island, and its 
population in 1891 was estimated to be about 12,000. It is nearly 
covered with light-coloured table-topped hills, with precipitous broken- 
down sides, which are often very remarkable in appearance. It lies 
parallel to the coast, and is separated from it by Clarence strait, which 
varies in width from one to 7 miles, 

There is much game on the island, wild goats, partridges, and rock- 
pigeons in the hills; and abundance of small and beautiful antelopes 
or gazelles on the plains. 


South Coast.—Off the south side lie the large islands Larak and 
Henjam. The south coast is free of danger as far as Basidu flat. 


LARAK ISLAND is 5} miles long E.N.E and W.S.W., by 
34 miles broad, and of oval shape, with a little low sandy point on 
the north siae, which is in lat. 26° 53’ 8" N. and long. 56° 21' 27” E. 


- 
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It is barren, and covered with rugged hills; the highest peak, about 
a mile from the north shore, is 510 feet high, of a square form, and 
visible 24 miles ; another, nearly as high, one mile south-west of this, 
forms u fine cone, and shows best when bearing from South to East. 


On the north side, nearly 2 miles from the low point, is an 
unfinished fort, and a little village, containing about 80 men of the 
ash Shihiyin tribe, who are fishermen, and exceedingly poor. In 
the interior of the island there are about 40 wandering herdsmen. 
The villagers take their fish, ghee, &c., to Kishm for barter. There 
is but little water in the reservoirs. The island is covered with 
stunted vegetation, and there are two small date trees near the 
village. 


Larak is deep-to all round, having 15 fathoms generally within half 
a mile, and on the south side, 40 fathoms close outside that distance. 
To the south-west of the island there is a bank or ridge extending 
many miles to the south-westward, probably as far as Shuza, with 
25 to 30 fathoms between it and the shore ; the least water upon it 
is said to be 12 fathoms. 


Caution.—The shore reef extends 4 cables from the west side of 
the island. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage on the north side, between the low 
point and the village, is in 13 fathoms, about half a mile off shore, and 
2 or 3 cables from the edge of the sands, which dry off some distance 
at low water ; off the village the bottom is rocky, and the shore reef 
extends about a cable. ‘This anchorage is sheltered only from the 
Shamal, and is not generally recommended. 


KISHM is a large and well built Arab town, and has several 
high wind towers (called Badgir), which are peculiar to the Persian 
side of the gulf ; it is situated just to the northward of the easternmost 
point of Jezirat at Tawila, and may contain about 4,000 inhabitants. 
Near the south end is an old Portuguese fort, which is conspicuous 
from seaward; the north-east angle is in lat. 26° 57’ 27” N. and 
long. 56° 17' 5” E.; the highest building in the town is 50 to 
60 feet above the sea, and may be seen about 8 miles. There is a 
small date grove on either side of the town, and a short distance to 
the southward of it several domed water reservoirs. The chief of 
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Kishm exercises authority over the other towns and villages on the 
island. 


‘The land behind the town, and to the southward of it, rises in a 
gradual slope from the sea, ending in precipitous broken ground to the - 
north and westward. The highest oa is a table hill, 560 feet high, 
3 miles West of the town. 


-Much common pottery is made here from the clay of the island. - 
Many baghalas belong to the port, and trade to Bombay, &c. 


Supplies.—Water is casily procured from wells near the beach ; 
and cattle, vegetables, &c., can be obtained. 


Anchorage.*—East of the town there are several banks of rock 
and sand, with 24 and 3 fathoms on them, the outer of which is_ 
1}. miles off shore; this shoal is quite steep-to on the outside, and- 
has 5 to 7 fathoms between it and the beach. -There is also a 
24-fathoms rocky patch, a quarter of.a mile east of the town, with | 
7 fathoms close to it. At one mile: south of: the town shoal water 
extends half a mile from the shore. | 


The anchorage for vessels of moderate draught is with the Portuguese 
fort South, about three-quarters of a mile off, in 4 or 5 fathoms, mud, 
in approaching which a vessel would have to pass over 34 fathoms. 
The water shoals very quickly towards the flat. off the town. Larger 
vessels must anchor about 1}-miles-off shore:in 6 fathoms, .... : : 


The anchorage is well sheltered in a Shamél, and there is no heavy 
sea with a Nashi, but with the tide a vessel lies broadside on to the 
wind, and rides uneasily. ) 


Pilots for Clarence strait can be obtained here. 


Tides run strong off the town along shore and over the shoal 
banks with ripples; high water at full and change at llh. Om.; 
springs rise about 12 feet. From the Quoins the flood sets to the 
N.W.., and towards Larak and Kishm islands. 


DIRECTIONS.—A vessel may pass on either side of Lérak, 
which is deep-to, except for the shoal extending 4 cables from its 
west side; but should not stand in for Kishm anchorage until the 
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town bears S.W. to S.S.W., keeping about 2 milea off shore until on 
that bearing, to avoid the foul ground east of the town. By day the 
discoloration of the water indicates the approach to its edge, The 
coast of Kishm island south. of the town may be approached to.a 
mile, until the outlying patches are neared, but the water shoals very 
quickly towards the edge of the shore reef. = 


The COAST above the town of Kishm runs N.W. by W. 3 W., 
4 miles, to a point on which stands a low table hill, about 100 feet 
high ; here a sandy beach dries off about a quarter of a mile. This 
place forms the south entrance point of Clarence strait, from whence 
the island shore turns to W. by S. _ 


Below Kishm the coast bends round to the southward for 14 miles, 
and then to the westward, and hasan average direction of S.W, for 
25 miles to Ras Khargi, at the entrance of Henjam sound.. Three 
miles west of Kishm the table-land ends, and there is a low plain 
for several miles, extending quite across the island. To the westward 
of the plain the table hills re-commence, decrease in height 
towards Ras- Khargi, and are. precipitous on the sea-face, The only 
hill at all recognizable is: a- one lump, about :500 feet high,-north- 
west of Shuza. « - Ce od tee | 

Just’ below Kishm, 6pposite the gap in the hills, the coast forms’ # 
rather deep bay,: about 8 miles:across, where ‘the shore is low and: 
sandy, to the south-westward ‘of which it is. rocky in:pateles, with 
little sandy beaches between, as far‘as Ras Kharga.: © | ¥ | 

This shore is exposed to ne phemal; which blows at W. S.W. to 
S.W. by W. 


Soundings.—A depth of 15 fathoms:ie. found. at about one mile 
from the shore for nearly the whole .of this part.of the island, which 
may be approached to that distance. Farther off-shore the water 
deepens. A shoal patch of 2 fathoms has been reported opposite 
Masan within a mile of the land. There is a small patch of 
18 fathoms about 8 miles S.S.E. 4 E. of Shuza, with deeper water 
round it. 


Shuza is a large village with a date grove, and a population of 
about 400, lying 10 miles north-east of Ras Kharga ; it stands under 
the eastern part of the table hill before mentioned. Half a mile east 
of the town there is a ruined tomb or mosque with a dome. 
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At 2 miles north-east of this mosque there is a little flat rocky islet 
with perpendicular sides, lying a quarter of a mile off a rocky point ; 
and behind the islet a small bay with 14 fathoms, in which native 
boats find shelter in a Sham4l; about one mile north-east of this 
islet are two or three smaller rocks. Masan, a village with about 
50 men, stands on the coast 6 miles south-west of Shuza. There are 
date trees along shore here, and an old mosque with ruins inland. 


e 


RAS KHARGU is low and rocky, the hills sloping down in 
broken ground to it. South-eastward from this point the bottom is 
rocky and uneven, with 3 fathoms extending 6 cables from the shore ; 
and at nearly 1} miles south-east of it there is a 3-fathoms patch, 
with hard bottom, inside of which it is uot advisable for vessels to 
pass. At Ras Kharga the coast turns to the northward, forming 
Deristan bay between it and Ras Salak. Between Ras Khargi and 
Jezirat Henjam there is a channel about half a mile in width, which 
is the anchorage known as Henjam sound. In the centre of the 
south-east entrance to the channel there is a patch of 44 fathoms. 


JEZIRAT HENJAM is a barren hilly island, nearly 5 miles 
long ina N.N.E. and S.S.W. direction, by 24 miles broad. Near the 
north end is a remarkable table hill, 850 feet high, which is visible 
20 miles, but does not show from the southward. The island is of 
dark colour compared with Kishm, and the hills are rounded or 
peaked shape ; they decrease in height towards the south end of the 
island, which is comparatively low. The island is covered with 
coarse grass and brushwood. 

There are two small ruined mosques near the north point, the 
easternmost white, the other red ; the white mosque is the observation 
spot, and is in lat. 26° 40' 49” N. and long. 55° 53’ 53” E. | 

There is a large Arab village near the southern point, the inhabitants 
of which own a number of pearl boats, and keep some goats. 

There are about 450 males on this island. 

The shores of the island consist of rocky points with little cliffs, 
and sandy beaches between; excepting at the north point, which is 
low sand, and has 8 fathoms a cable off. The shore reef extends for 
about 4 cables near the entrance to the sound, for nearly 7 cables 
at the north-western part of the island, and for 2 cables elsewhere ; 
it is deep-to. On the south side there are 30 fathoms at the distance 
of one mile. The depths in the sound are from 8 to 14 fathoms. 


See plan on chart, No, 2837a. 
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Supplies.—-After rain, some water can be had from the ruined 
_ reservoirs at the north end; and there is a well of fairly good water 
near the village, about a quarter of a mile from the south-east point 
of the island. Oysters are to be got on the rocks at low water. A 
few provisions may be obtainable. 

Vessels drawing about 10 feet can beach here. Long vessels would 
have to beach broadside on, on account of the steepness of the sandy 
shore. The west side of the spit running out from the north point 
appears to be the best spot. 


Anchorage. — There is anchorage with the low north point 
bearing west, 3 cables from the shore, in 9 fathoms, sand; this is 
sheltered from all the prevailing winds, but the bottom is hard, 
and a vessel is liable to drag her anchor; especially as the tides are 
strong, with an eddy close in, during the ebb. The anchorage to the 
westward of the north point, with the red tomb bearing South, is 
generally preferable, the bottom being more regular. This anchorage 
is partly sheltered from the Shamal, which blows from the S.W., 
or a vessel may shift from one side of the spit to the other, if 
necessary. 


DIRECTIONS.—In entering or leaving the anchorage by the 
eastern channel, care must be taken to avoid the outlying 3-fathoms 
patch south-eastward of Ras Khargi; the west shoulder of Quoin 
hill, open of the point, appears to be a good clearing mark. The 
3-fathoms spit running south from Ras Khargi must also be given a 
berth, as well as the ledge extending off the north-east side of 
Henjam. 

In working out round the north end of the island, avoid a detached 
3-fathoms rocky bank that lies 8 cables north-east of the north point, 
and 6 cables from the mainland. The north-west side of the island 
must not be approached nearer than about a mile on account of the 
rocky ledge that extends off it, and which has 8 fathoms quite 
close-to. The water shoals regularly standing over into Deristan 
bay. Ras Salak can be approached to half a mile. The soundings 
north of the island are somewhat irregular, 6 to 14, and even 
20 fathoms; but between the island and Ras Salak there are 6 and 
7 fathoms, the bottom being very even. In a Shamal it is preferable 
to enter the anchorage from the eastward. 


Tides.—The tides run strong in the Sound and round the north- 
east point with eddies, 3 knots at springs. 


See plan on chart, No. 2837a, 
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Deristan, a village, with a few date trees, 1} miles from the coast, 
and 3$ miles to the northward of Ras Khargd, contains about 
800 men, who possess a few boats. There is a remarkable long 
quoin-shaped hill, with the bluff about 53 miles to the westward 
of the village, between which and the hills to the northward of 
Ras Khargi is a large swampy plain. 


Ras Salak, the west point of Deristan bay, 7 miles West of 
the north point of Henjam, is sandy, with a rocky beach; the shores 
of the bay are low and sandy from this point, nearly os far as Ras 
Khargi. The hills here are about 2 miles from the shore. The 
general direction of the coast to Ras Dastakan (the south-west point 
of Kishm island) is W: by S.3S. To the westward of Ras Salak 
the shore forms a bay, in which, 2} miles W. by N. from it, is the 
fishing village of the same name, with about 30 men, where there 
are a few date trees and some wells. 


Ras Tarkun is a small rocky point 8 miles W. by S. 2 S. from 
Ras Salak; and 7} miles farther to the westward is a small point 
where the hills come close down to the sea. About half-way between 
these points, and 2 miles from the shore, stands Kishkuh, 1,300 feet 
high, with a small table top; it is easily recognisable from seaward, 
and can be seen about 40 miles. About 3 miles west of Kishkuh, a 
range of dark hills runs across the island, which are in a great 
measure composed of salt. “At the south end (Namakdan) there 
are immense salt caves, and the brine from them runs out into ‘the 
plain between them and the sea, and upon evaporating, leaves a 
deposit of salt, which is carried away in boats to Linga, and to 
places on the Arab coast. 


Soundings.—The soundings from Henjam to Namakdan are 
regular, the 20-fathoms contour-line being 6 to 7 miles from the 
shore ; but off the latter place, commences Basidu flat. This is a 
shoal of sand and clay with 2° to 3 fathoms on it, extending 6 to 9 
miles off the island, and also from abreast of Namakdan to nearly 
7 miles west:of Ras Dastakan ; there is rather deeper water. between 
it and the island. 


RAS DASTAKAN is the low rocky south-west point of Kishm 
island; here the coast changes its direction to the northwards, 
towards Basidu point, which bears N. § W. 7 miles from this. 


See chart, No. 2837a. 
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There are two:shallow bays to the eastward of the point. The 
passage between the Flat and the island, where the soundings are 
34 fathoms, is about'1} miles in width, at the entrance, but narrows to 
half a mile about mid-way between Namakdan and Ras Dastakan ; 
it is close to the shore, and may be used by steamers, or with a fair 
wind (see page 227). 

From Namakdan point there are low hills close to the shore as far 
as the little hamlet of Ka4wuni, which stands about a mile from the 
sea, with « few date trees near it; and thence to Ras Dastakdn there 
is a plain between the hills and the sea, in which, about ly miles 
N.E. of the point, stands the little village of Dastakan. 


The Hummocks are three remarkable hills to the north-eastward 
of Ras Dastak n, useful as land-marks when entering Basidu road. 
The western hummock, 2 miles N. 4 E. from the point, is table- 
topped, the centre hill has a rounded summit, and the easternmost 
and highest, 585 feet, is table topped, and bears E. by N. 14 miles 
‘from the western; it can be seen 25 miles. All three are quite 
precipitous on the south face, and the eastern is nearly joined to a 
long range of table-land, with a precipitous face southward, which 
extends 4 miles east-north-eastward, and ends in a bluff. At 2 miles 
E. by N. from this bluff is a table-hill or hummock, 550 feet high, 
standing in the plain north of Kawuni village. 


CLARENCE STRAIT is the name given to the passage between 
Kishm island and the mainland, which is navigable for vessels, but 
very intricate; the survey of it is incomplete, and it would not be 
safe to attempt the passage without a pilot, especially as the tides run 
strong (see page 221). 


Mountains on the mainland.—The great chains of mountains of 
which Jebel Ginao forms the eastern part, trends towards the west 
and W. by N. into the interior. At 18 miles W.S.W. from Ginao 
there is a remarkable mountain, 5,120 feet high, with two great steps 
or notches on its “western side; west of Ginao, and distant 55 miles, 
there is another ‘high peak on the same range, which is visible over 
‘the other mountains far out at sea. This peak is 9,200 feet high, 
‘and has snow on it in winter; from the southward it forms in three 
little: peaks. ° To the west of Bandar Abbas, between this range and 
“-the sea; there is 4 range of mountains about 1,000 feet bigh, running 
East and West, which end about 20 miles from that place. 


See plan of Basidu and its approaches, No. 35. 
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Another range of mountains commences near Khamir, and like the 
last, also runs westward into the country. The easternmost peak on 
this range bears N.E. by N. 8 miles from Khamir town; the range 
begins about 5 miles to the eastward of it, there being a great valley 
between this peak and the range running westwards from Bandar 
Abbas. Khamir peak is 3,700 feet high, and is pointed; 13 miles 
west of it, on the same range, is another peak, much higher, but not 
conspicuous in shape. From it a great spur of the chain runs 
south-eastward ; at the foot of which, 4 miles west of the town of 
Khamir, are the sulphur-hills. 

A third range commences N.N.E. $ E. 10 miles from Basidu point, 
and runs in a westerly direction for a great distance. The summit 
of the range opposite Basidu is 2,940 feet high, and of rounded 
outline. There is a great valley between this and the Khamir range, 
the coast at the mouth of it being low and swampy, probably the 
delta of a small river. 


Shores of Clarence strait.—From the table hill point north- 
west of Kishm town (see page 211), the south shore of the strait 
runs W.S.W. for 19 miles, the coast of the mainland being nearly 
parallel with it. Close round this point is the small backwater of 
Khor Tawala running into the low land north of Kishm great table 
hill, in which native boats are hauled up; there are two little islets, 
called Dukuhak, on the west side of its entrance. Two miles W. by 
S. of this is a peaked precipitous hill near the coast, about 300 feet 
high, and with a little low point off it. At 64 miles W. by S. from 
the; table-hill point is a remarkable Quoin hill, -with a small tree on 
the summit ; the bluff is to the southward, and is 300 to 400 feet 
high. Between this and the peaked hill the shore forms a small bay, 
called Bandar Salsil, where boats anchor in a Nashi. 


Darguwan is a little village, with some date trees, 14 miles 
south-west of Quoin hill, inhabited by about 50 fishermen. From 
Quoin hill a shoal with one to 2 fathoms on it, and steep-to, extends 
eastward for upwards of a mile off shore, as far as Tawala. The 
navigable channel of the strait ig outside this bank, where there are 
7 to 12 fathoms, and it is contracted to 3 miles opposite Dargawan 
by a sand bank lying in the middle of the strait, which commences 
north of Quoin hill. Eight fathoms are found close to the edge of 
this shoal, which extends 5} miles to the south-westward, or past 
the village of Kuwai; it is dry in some parts at low water and is said 


See chart, No, 753, 
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to be of hard sand. ‘The channel northward of this bank is not 
navigable. 


The shore of the mainland forms a low point about 6 miles 
north of Dargiwan. A short distance inland of it there is a range 
of hills, extending to within a few miles of Bandar Abbas; they end 
about 6 miles west of the point, and thence the coast is low and 
. swampy with mangrove jungle, as far as the mountains behind 
Khamir. It is only approximately traced, and cannot be approached 
by ships ; the average direction is west-south-west as far as the town 
of Khamir. 


Kuwai is a small village, with a date grove, about 3 miles west 
of Dargiwan ; there is a ruined mosque close to the beach. 


Zainubi is a village with about 200 men, 3 miles south-west of 
Kuwai ; it lies in a thick date grove a mile from the shore. 


Paipusht is a village with about 100 men, chiefly boat-builders, 
who work at Kishm. It is built up the slope of a hill half a mile 
from the shore, and shows well from the strait. 


The coast of the island is free of danger between Dargdwan and 
Zainubi; the clear channel is contracted to 7 or 8 cables in width, 
opposite the latter place, by a second middle-ground bank, which 
runs westward from this for 8 miles, as far as Ala Mulk; this bank 
also is steep, having 7 to 9 fathoms close-to; it is sandy, and only 
shows by-the tide mark, the water Icing here discoloured quite 
across the strait. The passage on the northern side of this middle- 
ground bank is not navigable. 


From 2 miles westward of Paipusht the shore of the island turns 
west-north-westward for 8 miles to Laft point ; at 34 miles eastward 
of this is a small fort on the shore with a few trees, called Ala Mulk. 
At nearly a mile S.W. of: the fort is a quoin-shaped hill, 250 feet 
high, with two tombs. Half-way between Ala Mulk and Laft point 
stand two ruinous mosques, some reservoirs, and a date penanen 
called Laft Kedim. 


The shore from Paipusht until past Ala Mulk is skirted by a rocky 
reef, extending half to one mile off shore, with deep water inside in 
places ; it is quite steep-to, especially off Ala Mulk, where the clear 
channel is only three-quarters of a mile wide, between the shore 
reef and the end of the middle-ground shoal. The depths in the 


See chart, No. 753. 
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channel are 14 fathoms, and 19 fathoms in the narrow pe Opposite 
Pul, the bottom being rocky in tle deep part. 


Opposite Laft Kedim the shore of the mainiand is only one mile 
‘off; it is low, and on it at the narrowest part, are some ruined water- 
tanks; this point is called Pul. From this place the shore of the 
mainland is swampy for many miles to the eastward; and to the 
‘westward the coast runs W. by S. for 10 or 12 miles, or uctil past 
Khamir. 


KHAMIR is a town on the mainland 7} miles W. 3} N. of 
Laft point. It has a large fort, with a high square tower; the 
‘town, which contains about 200 men, is without the walls, and has a 
date grove to the eastward of it. The town lies half a mile from the 
shore, where there is a building for storing the sulphur exported 
from this place. The port is approached by a small creek, admitting 
boats of 20 to 30 tons only, which take the eulphur hence to 
Bandar Abbas. Méillstones also are exported from this place. The 
sulphur mines are in small hills near the foot of the mountains, 
3 to 4 miles west of the place, and are said to be nearly exhausted 
with present means of working ; the export now is small. 


The coast line runs to the westward and south-westward from this 
place to the mountains opposite Basidu ; it has not been traced, and 
is fronted by extensive mangrove swamps, intersected by numerous 
‘creeks. There are two pyramidal hills of about 150 feet in the plain, 
2 and 3 miles west-south-west of Khamir town, a short distance from 
the edge of the swamp. 


From Laft point the coast of Kishm island turns S.E. by S. for 
‘6- miles, and then resumes an average west-south-west direction to 
Basidu point ; the actual width of the strait becomes much increased 
to the westward of this point, but is almost blocked up with mud- 
banks, sandbanks, and mangrove swamps. From Laft point there are 
two channels used by ships, as far as Guran Mn nees where they 
. unite again. 


Laft is a town with about 800 or 900 men, 3 miles south-east of 
‘Laft point. It is built at the foot of a hill 200 feet high, sloping up 
: from the beach, and ending in cliffs landward. This is a place of 
“some trade; much firewood, cut in the swamps, is exported. Many 
baghalas, from Linga, &c., come for repair, and. some are built 
here. | 


See chart, No. 753. 
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A small creek runs up to the town, close along the shore, in which 
the native vessels lie. Its entrance is at the south end of a’‘low islet, 
called Hindarabi, which lies one mile south of Laft point. Laft 
creek is narrow, and has mud-banks with mangrove bushes between 
it and Khor Guran. 


_ From Laft the edge of the hills runs S.S.E. across the island. 


- At-one mile east-north-east of Laft town there is a remarkable 
hill, 500 to. 600 feet: high, which is said to have ruins of reservoirs, 
&c., on its top. 


Supplies.—There is fresh water at Laft, but only in reservoirs ; 
perhaps a few cattle and some poultry muy sometimes be obtained. 
Good fish are caught here and at other places in the strait, of 
which much is salted and exported. 


Khor Gurdn is the eastern of the two navigable channels 
mentioned above; it is in some parts but 2 cables in width, but is 
generally preferred by the pilots, as there is not less than 5 fathoms 
throughout, and the banks are well defined by the mangroves on 
them. Its course is tortuous, being south from Laft point for 
9 miles, passing about 2 miles to the westward of that town ; thence 
N.W. for 24 miles, and then turning sharply to 8.W. and 8.S.W. for 
9 miles farther, to the village of Guran; it then trends to: W.S.W. 
for 2 miles, when it re-unites with the western or main channel. 
This last reach is the most difficult part of the passage as it is very 
narrow, and the banks, which are covered at high. water, have no 
mangroves on them. | 


Gurén is a small village, resorted to by many boats for firewood, 
which is sent-to all parts of the gulf; large quantities are kept 
stacked on the shore ready for shipment. - ig a ees 


‘Khor Masdga is the name of the western branch of the ‘strait, 
and it appears to apply also to the part between Kishm and 
Laft point. This channel is seldom ‘used by the pilots,* although it 
is. broader. than Khor Guran:;; the banks on either side are often 
steep-to, and being covered do not show in the muddy water of the 
strait. In places the navigable channel is but 4 cables wide, the least 
water in the fairway of it being 5.fathoms. Its direction is West 
for, 4 miles from opposite Laft aaa and-then 14 miles S.S.W. -to 
the entrance of Khor Guran. | ~ 


Geeta See chart, No. 753. 
* See footnote, page 221. 
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From the junction of the two channels, as far as Basidu, the strait 
is called by the natives Khor Jafuri; its direction is W.S.W. and 
West for 16 miles to Basidu point, and it runs nearly parallel to the 
shore of the island, and for 10 miles lies about 7 or 8 cables from it. 


Villages.—There are several villages between Guran and Basidu, 
all of which have date groves and are a little distance inland. 
Chaéhu is about 7 miles to the westward of Guran; Dilu and Tersai 
are 3 miles, and Kundr Siya 4 miles further to the westward. These 
are small villages, inhabited chiefly by fishermen, and (with the 
exception of a white tomb near Chahu) cannot be seen from 
the sea. 


Diraku is 7 miles from Basidu, and stands on rising ground ; 
between this village and Kunaér Siya the coast forms a low point. 
Giri, 5 miles from Basidu, is a large village with extensive date 
groves and much cultivation. These two villages supply Basidu 
with large quantities of fruit and vegetables; the inhabitants are 
cultivators. They are visible from the strait. 


There is a pass here through the hills to the south coast. From - 
this place the shore is low and barren to Kalat Hajji Karitu, a 
ruined fort on a small rocky mould close to the sea, 2 miles east of 
Basidu point.* South-west of this hillock there is a large date plan- 
tation, with a few houses, called Nakhlistan, where there are some 
wells of good water. 


A mud flat commences 8 miles east of Basidu, extending from 
half to one mile off the island, as far as Basidu point, which is nearly 
all dry at low water. At 5} miles to the eastward of Basidu is the 
east end of a middle-ground shoal, which extends to within 2 miles 
of the point, and Jies 14 to 2 miles off shore, having 14 to 3 fathoms 
on it; the channel for shipping, about a mile in width, is to the 
northward of this shoal. 


On the north side of the navigable channel an extensive sandbank 
runs nearly east and west from opposite Guran ; its distance from the 
island varying from 1} miles off Chahu to 2% miles opposite Basidu. 
It has from a quarter to 2 fathoms on it at low water. 


The mainland north. of Basidu is 7} miles distant, the west end 
of the mangrove swamps being about 5 miles to the eastward. The 
mountains here come close down to the strait; they are rugged, 
barren, and almost inaccessible, and run in an east and west direction, 


* See plan of Basidu and its approaches, No. 35. 
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the eastern end of the near range bearing N.N.E. 4 E. from Basidu 
point. There is a picturesque gorge in the mountains, N. 4 W. from 
that point, in which is a spring of water strongly impregnated with 
sulphur; from this the coast turns to the southward, leaving the 
hills, and forming a low point, 42 miles N.N.W. of Basidu. There 
is a date grove on this point, and many ruined reservoirs, &c. ; 
2 miles to the northward of it there is a small hamlet and date 
grove, called Birka Sifla. | 


DIRECTIONS.—lIt would not be prudent to attempt the passage 
through Clarence strait without a pilot, who could be obtained at 
Kishm, and would have to be sent for, if a ship were starting from 
Basidu. 

Working through the strait must be done with the assistance of 
the tide, the ship anchoring as soon as no advance can be made. 

Leaving Kishm, after passing the low table-hill point, the bank 
between Khor Tawala and Quoin hill which extends nearly two 
miles off shore must he avoided; if working, tack on its edge in 
7 fathoms. After passing the Quoin hill, you may keep close along 
shore as far as Paipusht; if working between these places, tack 
towards the middle-ground shoal opposite Dargawan in 8 fathoms. 

The first point after passing the mosque at Kuwai is of low cliff, 
and north-westward of it the second middle-ground shoal begins ; 
when working between it and the rocky bank on the island side 
great care is required. ‘The channel is under a mile in width, and the 
pilots tack in 11 fathoms on either side ; they say a quick-working 
vessel might tack in 10 fathoms on the south, and 8 fathoms on 
the north bank, but this would be very close. 

From Ala Mulk as far as Laft point the passage is clear, but the 
bottom is rocky, and bad for anchorage ;* beyond that point it is 
generally mud. 


Khor Guran.—After passing Laft point, Khor Guraén is the 
passage generally used by the pilots, and few of them will take 
vessels by the western channel, for which detailed directions cannot 
be given.t In Khor Guran the banks are everywhere a guide, in 
the first reach below Laft, the pilots tack in shoal water on the 


See chart, No. 753. 
* The pilots avoid anchoring in this part, if possible. 
t H.M.S. Sphinz was taken through the Western channel in January 1896 by a 
pilot obtained from Kishm ; the least water found was 3} fathoms. The pilot 
appeared to use leading marks ; he was paid 55 rupees. 
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west, and deep water on the east side ; in the narrow part thence to 
Guran, a vessel has to tack as soon as she has gathered headway. 
The most difficult part is at the entrance west of Guran, where the 
banks of the khor are under water. After passing this a vessel 
may keep along the island, about three-quarters of a mile off, as far 
as Kundr Siya, and should then cross over to the north bank, and 
run along it in 5 fathoms, until past the detached bank lying 
eastwards of Basidu, whence stand across for the anchorage. 


BASIDU, in lat. 26° 39' N. and long. 55° 16’ E., is a village 
on the north-west point of Kishm island, containing a population of 
about 350; it belongs to the British. The point is of low cliff, 
20 feet above high water, and level on top, with a few small buildings 
scattered about, and some date trees. There are three Government 
water reservoirs and a jetty, extending to low water mark. The 
remainder of the place consists of a building a quarter of a mile 
south of the point, (which has a flagstaff, where the union -jack is 
hoisted when any ships are in the road), a small bazaar; and a 
scattered. village of donkey-owners, washermen, &c.,- who depend 
for their living on cusual visits from vessels of war. The small 
chapel close to the jetty is going to ruins, and the other buildings 
have fallen to. pieces since the abolition of the Indian naval 
aa 


A rifle range has been laid out here, available for a distance of 
600 yards. 


Supplies.—A few provisions: and necessaries may be procured. 
Good water is obtainable only in limited quantities; when the 
three Government reservoirs are empty it has to be brought. from 
Nakhlistan, and a vessel would save time by going to. reed or: 
some other port, for it. 


TIDES.—It is high water, at full and change, at noon; 
springs rise 10 feet, neaps 2 to 4 feet. The tide stream, setting 
westward through the strait, begins here one to 14 hours before 
high water, and the east-going stream the same time before low 
water; this latter has always been called the flood. The set of the 
tides between the point and Flat is not well made out. On the 
Flat, clear of the island, the tide sets E.N.E. and W.S.W., and 
the stream runs 3 hours each way after the turn of the tide, so 


See plan, No. 35. 
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that.it appears to make at half tide. The tides run one to 2 knots, 
and in some parts of the channel even stronger. 


THE ROAD.—Beacon shoal.—At 6 cables W. } N. from the: 
point is a beacon, consisting of a ship’s mast with a cask on it, about: 
40 feet high, and visible 5 to 6 miles ; it is placed on the north.end of 
a long narrow shoal, which runs S.W. by S. 3} miles, and is rocky 
near the beacon end, the rest being a sandy spit. ‘The shoal is dry at low 
water for 3 miles from the beacon, and thence deepens off gradually 
in a tail, bending round South and 8.S.E. This shoal forms the 
shelter to the anchorage, and protects it against the Shaméal, which 
here blows at S.W. by W. There is a narrow deep channel between 
Beacon shoal and a mud-flat extending off the west side of the island, 
but it is not navigable. Beacon shoal is deep-to, having 8 to 
10 fathoms close to its edge. 


_Anchorage.—Parallel to Basidu point, and about 4 cahles from. 
the shore, there.is a deep gut of 12 to 16 fathoms in which ships 
should avoid anchoring. The best anchorage is just inside the gut,. 
on the belt about 2 cables in breadth, which lies between it and the 
3-fathoms contour-line, in 7 to 5 fathoms at low water; and either 
opposite the jetty, or thence as far as the storehouse, about 3} cables 
off shore. The bottom is clay, very good holding ground. It is 
advisable to moor, as the winds blow strong against the tides, and a 
vessel is apt to foul her anchor, or, at any rate, lies very uneasily. 
Open hawse should be to the southward. 


Off the jetty a small rocky spit, nearly dry at low water, runs out’ 
for 14 cables, with 24 fathoms close to its outer edge. The 3-fathoms 
contour-line is about 2 cables from the beach. - i 


The coast from Basidu point to Ras Dastakdn is low, except that 
part which lies near the Hummocks, where some broken rocky hills 
come close down to it. A flat of mud and sand lies off the shore 
between, which in its widest part, extends 2 miles from the beach. 
Dastakan point is clear of danger, and there is a passage close to the 
southward of it, along the shore of the island; and thence W.N.W. 
near the tail of Beacon shoal, in 34 fathoms, into the main channel of 
Basidu harbour. | 


The Flat (see page 214) is a great bank, with 2 to 3 fathoms on 


See plan, No, 35, 
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it at low water, lying off the south-west end of the island, and 
separated from it by a narrow channel; it extends 9 miles off the 
south, and 6 miles off the west side of the island. The soundings 
are @ guide approaching its southern edge, which is steepest at the 
south-east corner, where at 24 miles distance there are 20 fathoms ; 
by day, the discoloured water extending some distance outside the 
bank, is a good guide. Off its west side the water is shoal, there 
being less than 5 fathoms until near Kung on the Persian coast. 


H.M.S. Mariner, in July 1890, passing southward of the Flat, 
obtained several casts of 6 or 7 fathoms with the east extreme of 
Jezirat Tanb bearing S.E. } E., and the east extreme of Jezirat 
Nabiyu bearing S. by W. 3 W. It appears probable that the Flat is 
extending to the south-westward. 


North bank is a continuation of the middle-ground shoal 
of Clarence strait, which begins near Guran; it is of hard sand, and 
takes a south-west direction from opposite Basidu, ending 6 miles 
W.S.W. of the point. It has 3 fathoms on the tip, and shoals thence 
to the north-eastward, having but 14 fathoms N.W. of Basidu point. 


In the entrance channel, which is 2 miles wide between the pitch 
of the North bank and the north end of the flat, there are only 
3} fathoms; the channel then lies between the North bank and 
Beacon shoal, as far as the anchorage. The water deepens to 6 and 
7 fathoms in the centre, and 8 or 10 fathoms near Beacon shoal. 


ASPECT of COAST.—The Persian coast, from the low point 
(page 221) opposite Basidu, runs about W.S.W. for 14 miles. A 
range of hills, 1,330 feet high, which commences a short distance 
west of this point, ends in a plain 7 miles to the westward of it. 
These hills run back and appear to join the mountains behind ; 
their outline is very irregular, and the eastern half is of light, the 
western (apparently volcanic) of dark colour. Their foot is about 
half a mile from the shore. 


The great range opposite Basidu runs inland in a westerly 
direction, and at 174 miles N.W. 4 W. of Basidu point there is a 
saddle, on the summit of the range, known as Grubb’s notch; it is 
2,950 feet high, and a useful landmark when rounding the Flat. 
It is only conspicuous in clear weather and when bearing north- 
easterly. 


See plan, No. 35, 
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Four miles §.W. of the coast range last described, another range 
of hills commences, its eastern end being close to the shore. It 
forms a detached mass, about 7 miles long East and West by 4 miles 
wide, and has an extensive plain between it and the Grubb’s notch 
mountains. On the north-eastern side it has a long ridge of light- 
coloured hills, 960 feet high, of very jagged outline, and rather 
remarkable when bearing W.N.W. The rest of the range is of dark 
voleanic hills, one of which, a flat-topped conical hill near the 
shore, 4} miles north-east of Kung, is conspicuous from the eastward. 
Three-quarters of a mile eastward of this, close to the sea, is a 
similar smaller hill, called al Baza. 


- SOUNDINGS.—tThere is shoal water upwards of a mile off al 
Buza, outside which there is a gut or khor of deep water, from half 
to one mile broad with 8 to 13 fathoms in it, running parallel to the 
general direction of the coast, as far as the point opposite Basidu. 
Outside this khor, and between it and the north bank, the soundings 
are 4 to 5 fathoms, so that, when standing in towards the coast, the 
increase of depth is a good guide for tacking. 


Two miles to the eastward of al Biza the shore forms a low sandy 
point, called Ras ash Shaéwari, which this deep khor passes close to. 
About a mile North of it is the village of Bandar Muallim in a date 
grove; the shore forms a bay notth-eastward of this point, in which 
native vessels anchor, with shoal water outside them. The shoal lies 
15 miles off the shore, and has 4 fathoms inside it in which the boats 
lie, the deep khor being just outside the bank. This place is called 
Bandar Hamairan, and is chiefly used for laying up baghalas ; there 
is no village here. 


Draught for vessels.—A vessel drawing 17 feet should wait 
for high water to enter; the place is not recommended for vessels 
drawing more than 20 feet. 


- DIRECTIONS for entering and leaving Basidu road.—In the 
morning a sailing-vessel will generally have to work in, often against 
a fresh land wind; in the afternoon the sea breeze generally blows 
about S.W., frequently very fresh. 

_ A vessel coming from the southward or eastward should stand or 


work along the edge of the Flat, and not shoal under 10 fathoms 
until the west end of Tanb island bears S. 24° E.; by daylight the 


‘See plan, No. 35. 
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discoloured water on the Flat is a good guide; fishing boats often 
anchor near its outer edge. 

By night a vessel should make Tanb, and it would be prudent for 
a stranger to anchor on the edge of the Flat, and wait for daylight. 

The tides set East and West between Tanb and the Flat, 2 to 3 knots 
at springs. 

When the west end of Tanb island bears S. 24° E., or Grubh’s 
notch N. 24° W., keep them on those bearings until the hummocks 
are N. 83° E., when steer N. 39° E., and Basidu and the beacon on 
the south bank will soon be seen rather more to the eastward. 


There is deep water close to the south bank which must be 
approached with caution, but if the angle subtended between the 
western hummock and the beacon is not increased beyond 77°, a 
vessel will pass well clear of it. 

When working in, guard against getting to the westward of, and 
then standing across, the south-west tip of the north bank; to the 
eastward of the bank the soundings are a guide. Allowance must 
be made for the tide, which runs strong at springs. | 


The beacon may be rounded at about 1} cables, and a vessel should 
anchor immediately after getting inside the gut. 


Coming from the westward, take a departure from Linga, and 
steer a course for Basidu point, which should bear, when sighted, 
from E.N.E. to N.E. by E. If working up from Linga a vessel may 
stand well over to the Persian shore, until the point’ is. sighted, 
taking care to tack on deepening the water upon nearing the shore 
reef. The tide setting somewhat across the course renders attention 
to it necessary, especially at night ; with an in-going stream you may 
get set to the north-eastward, between the north bank and the main- 
land ; and with an out-going tide, southwards, towards the outer end 


of Beacon shoal. 


By night a stranger, or vessel of large draught, should ‘anchor 
near the flat, and wait till daylight. A vessel might go in, particularly 
on a moonlight night, by feeling her way round the edge of the flat, 
or, if coming from the westward, by taking a departure. from the. 
Linga coast, and steering for the point... A fire would. be,made :on 
Basidu point, in answer to blue lights from the ship, if.. seen... It 
would be advisable to keep along the. north bank by. the. lead, untjl 


- 
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opposite. the place.;.-care must be takén to avoid Seta: ou: the 
western side of the north bank. : 


Inner passage.—This has been used by vessels of light drought 
and also by a steamer drawing 14 feet; there appears to be as much 
water as near the north-west tip of the flat, in the main channel. It 
would lessen the distance for a steamer coming from the eastward 
considerably, and perhaps save a bailing vessel a whole tide, if a 
strong north-east breeze were blowing. Until: better known it 
cannot be recommended for strangers, but vessels :using it shoald 
close the shore towards Namakdén and K4wuni, and be ‘guided ‘by 
the lead. 


* Dastakan, extreme low point on the bearing S. 74° W., will lead 
_ through the narrowest part of the passage, and about’ 4 cables from 
‘the island. When the easternmost hummock bears N.W., steer about 
W.S.W. to give the point.a berth of. 3 or 4 cables, and on passing it 
haul up W.N.W.; then close the tail of the south bank, on reaching 
, which, stand over to the north bank, and proceed as before directed. 
This channel should not be attempted by night. 


J EZIRAT TANB is 165 feet high, of brown colour, ‘level 
‘outline, and 2 miles across. ‘It is visible 14 to 15 miles, and there is 
a little peaked hummock near the north-east corner, which shows 
| well from the north-westward or sduth-eastward. This is the observa- 
tion spot in lat. 26° 16' 11” N. and long. 55° 19’ 40"' E. There is a 
-jJarge’ banyati tree on the low'pround on’ the south. side, near.a well 
of indifferent water. It is uninhabited; sattimes:a few cattle ‘are 
brought for pasture, the island. being covered with coarse grass and 
shrubs. There are some wild antelopes. on the island; and fine 
oysters can be obtained. 


Tanb island lies.15 miles sotth ef Dastakn point, and 8 miles 
from the flat ; there are irregular soundings all round it. 


“Caution.—A rock, on which the Government steamer Lawrance 
is reported to have struck in the year 1889, is said to lie on the north 
side of Tanb island. tne shore should pnerenere be a as with 
“veautions: oe ee ee eae ee ee ee 


a> b cae, 


. “Glive Rook. ‘oF oul ‘ground ere a short distance off the 
‘south-west ‘corner, and. at half & mile from. the island i is Clive rock, ry 


ome ee er sme ee 


- See ak No. 7538. . 
B.1,C, slcop of war Clive, discovered this rock by striking on it in 1835, 
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detached sunken rock, with only 7 feet on it, and 5 or 6 fathoms 
close-to all round. From it the extremes of the island bear E. by S. 
to N.N.E. A vessel should not come under 15 fathoms when 
rounding the south-west point of the island. 


Anchorage.—The best is on the south side of the island, in 
6 or 7 fathoms, opposite the banyan tree. The tide-stream runs 
strong, east and west, on this side of the island. A vessel might 
also anchor on the east side,in 10 fathoms, half a mile off sore, 
where she would have less tide, and be sheltered from. the Shamial, 
but exposed to the Nashi. This is preferable for a steamer ; the 
water shoals quickly when approaching the east side. 


Rocky Patch.—There is a rocky flat extending 5 miles to the 
southward of Jezirat Tanb, with overfalls, on which, near its 
southern edge, 4 miles S.S.E. of the south-east corner of the island, 
there is a 7-fathoms patch with 12 fathoms close-to all round. The 
water to the southward of this flat deepens rapidly to 40 fathoms, 
and at 3 miles from the shoal patch there are 82 fathoms, which is 
the deepest water inside the gulf. 


Coote bank.—The bank is nearly circular, about a mile in 
diameter, with 30 to 40 fathoms all round; it has 44 fathoms least 
water, with a general depth of 7 to 10 fathoms, bottom rocky. The 
shoalest part, near the centre, is a ridge of 2 cables, situated E. 4 N. 
43 miles from the hummock on the north-east part of Tanb island. 


The tides make a strong ripple over the shoal, and run at the rate 
of 2 to 3 knots at springs. 


Shoal Patches.—In lat. 26° 20’ 45’ N. long. 55° 11' 30" E., 
H.M.S. Euryalus, in 1879, obtained 9 fathoms with deep water 
round; the hummock on the north-east part of Jezirat Tanb bore 
S. 58° E., and the west extreme of Jezirat Nabiyu Tanb S. 21° W. 


In lat. 26° 22' N., and long. 55° 12' E., H.M.S. Mariner in 1890, 
found 6 fathoms ; east extreme of Jezirat Tanb hills 8. 48° E., and 
east extreme Nabiyu Tanb S. 20° W. 


JEZIRAT NABIYU TANB is of triangular shape, one mile 
long in a north-west and south-east direction, and three-quarters of a 
mile broad at the south end. It has a dark hill on its north point, 
with two little peaks, 116 feet high, visible 12 miles. The island is 


See chart, No. 753, 
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barren and uninhabited, and hag no water upon it; the island 
bears W. by S. from Tanb, the channel between being 7 miles wide, . 
with soundings of 35 fathoms. It lies 23 miles from the nearest 
part of the Persian coast (about Linga). 


Nabiyu Tanb is safe to approach, except for a reef that extends 
for 2 cables on its north-east side. It is deep-to, there being 30 to 
50 fathoms within a mile, 


DIRECTIONS.—A ship may pass to the southward of these 
islands, if working up or down the gulf; but it is preferable to keep 
to the northward of them, in order to be able to anchor on the flat, — 
if the wind fall light and tide be unfavourable; or if a Shamal sets 
in, to be conveniently near the Persian coast for shelter. 


JEZIRAT ABU MUSA is an island of rectangular shape, 
about 24 miles long N.N.W. and 8.S.E., by 1} miles broad; it is 
mostly low, with a number of isolated, dark, volcanic-looking hills. 
A little north of the centre, a sugar-loaf peak rises 360 feet above the 
sea which is visible 20 miles; this peak is in lat. 25° 53' 9" N. and 
long. 55° 2' 21'' E. Abu Musa lies S. by W. + W. from Nabiyu Tanb, 
the channel between being 21 miles broad with soundings from 30 
to 55 fathoms ; 6 miles north of it there is a small 15-fathoms bank. 

The island is visited by the Sheikh of Sharja in the hot season, and 
also by fishing boats from Sharja. ‘The Sheikh has planted date 
palms here, where he keeps horses and about 50 Arabs to luok after 
them. Wells have been sunk from which good water can be 
obtained. 


Caution.—A reef, with rocks above water in places, extends a 
quarter to half a mile off shore, except at the south-east corner, 
which is low and sandy. With the peak bearing W.S.W. there 
is a detached sunk rock, 4 cables off shore, with 7 fathoms close to it. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage at the island is indifferent, being in 
deep water ; the best is off the south-east corner, in 12 fathoms, very 
close in. 


.Abu Musa is 32 miles distant from the Arab coast, the soundings 
towards it are from 25 to 35 fathoms for 11 miles from the island ; 
and thence all under 20 fathoms ; this part is the commencement of 
the Great Pear] bank. . 


See chart, No, 752. 
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Coast from Kishm island to Ras Bistana.—The mountain . 


range continues to the westward from Grubb’s notch, 114 miles 
W. 3.N. from which is Linga peak on its top, elevated 3,900 feet, 
and conspicuous from seaward. The range near Kung has been 
already described; between it and Jebel Bistana, the land forms a. 
long slope up from the sandy coast, to a height of 200 or 300 feet, 
ending to the northward in cliffs, between which and the mountains 
is an extensive low plain, swampy after rain. 


The tides run from one to 2 knots, or more, along this coast, and © 


are strongest round the points and on the flat; the stream continues 
everywhere about 3 hours after high or low water. 


KUNG, a large fishing village, 34 miles north-eastward of Linga, 
extends for half a mile along the sandy shore, and is chiefly built 
of mat huts; it may contain 2,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, who own 


many boats. Much. pottery, of a common description, is made. here. - 


At the west end of the village is a large white ruined factory, and 


opposite to it a round fort, surrounded by the sea at high water. 
There is a large date grove behind the village, and much cultivation ; | 
a few supplies might be obtained, but not so plentifully as at Linga. | 


The landing is bad at low water, as the sandy beach dries off about. . 


a quarter of a mile, in ridges, with a foot or two of water inside. 


The anchorage at Kung is.in 5 fathoms, mud, 1} miles off the 
shore, from which a flat, with 2} fathoms on its edge, extends a 
mile, with 4} fathoms close to it; this anchorage is sheltered from 
all winds, except the Suhaili. Just outside the anchorage is a 
continuation of the gut or khor, already mentioned as lying close to 
the coast at Ras ash Shawari, which has here 8 fathoms in it; 
at 21 miles off shore, the water shoals to 5 fathoms on the flat, and 
the depth gradually decreases to the eastward towards Kishm island, 
and to the southward deepens to 10 fathoms at 8 miles distance. 


Between Kung and al Buza, 44 miles to the north-eastward, the 


coast forms a slight bay, which is all shallow; there are two date 
groves near its shore. 


LINGA, one of the most flourishing towns on the Persian coast, 
is well built, extending in a narrow strip a mile along the shore, 


with a:further cluster of..houses a little way inland, and may -: 
contain about 12,000 inhabitants, chiefly of the al Jowasim tribe. - 


See chart, No, 753, an! p'an, No. 35. 
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It has a: pleasing appearance from the sea, with date trees behind 
it, and shows up well in the forenoon, ‘The highest buildings are 
two towers, the western of which (70 feet) may be seen 9 miles ; on 
the eastern, which forms part of the Sheikh’s house, the flag is 
shown; this is the observation spot, and is in lat, 26° 33’ 5” N. 
and long. 54° 53' 45" E. Froma tall minaret a light is exhibited when 
« mail steamer is expected. 


The town is partially defended on the land side by an insignificant 
wall with towers, outside of which there are many domed water 
cisterns. A breakwater has been built in front of the town, inside 
which baghalas and boats lie dry at low water, to load, unload, and 
repair, &c. 

There is a detached date plantation on the coast, half-way between 
this place and Kung. 


The government is administered by the Persians, and there is a 
small detachment of Persian troops stationed here. 


Trade, &c.—The imports consist chiefly of canvas, coffee, cotton 
goods and twist, dates, drugs, fruits, fuel, grain, metals, oils, pearls, 
provisions, salt, spices, sugar, timber, tobacco, and woollen goods,. 
which ‘dre mostly re-exported. In ‘1894-95, the total imports were 
valued at £463,376, exports at £456,711. | 


In 1895, 126 steam and 296 sailing, British vessels entered and 
cleared from the port, of the aggregate tonnage of 164,850 tons, out. 
of a total of 221,820 tons. 

Upwards of 100 baghalas belong to Linga, some of which trade to. 
India, &c., and they send about 50 boats to the pearl fishery. 


Baghalas, and smaller native craft, are built here. 


‘Supplies.—Good water is obtainable, also cattle, poultry, vege- 
tables, rice, flour, &c. ; firewood can be procured, but not enough for 
steam purposes. It is, probably, the best place in the gulf to get any 
iron-work made, or " repairs executed, but the workmanship is 3 very 
rude. 


Government Agent.—Mails.—A native agent of the Britislr 
Government resides here, also an agent for the British mail steamers, 
and a postmaster. 


~ The Persian Gulf mail steamers call here weekly. 


——— 
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Pilots for the Shatt al Arab or Basra river can sometimes be had 
here, who expect to be landed on the return voyage. 


The anchorage is in 5 fathoms, 6 cables off shore, the holding- 
ground good, clay bottom ; it is sheltered from all winds except the 
Suhaili, which, a3 at Kung, sends a heavy sea into the road, but this 
wind is always of short duration. Clouse outside the anchorage is a 
khor, or belt of deeper water, with 7 and 8 fathoms, beyond which 
it shoals again to 5} fathoms. 


Kale Lashtan is a hill with a sloping top and precipitous sides, 
about 600 feet high, 45 miles N. by W. 4 W. from Linga ; its summit 
shows behind that place over the rising land, from which it is quite 
detached ; when bearing West to W.N.W. it is conspicuous, having a 
quoin shape. The top of the hill is covered with ruins. 


Ras Kharyu is low and sandy with a rocky beach, and lies 
3 miles from Linga; from this place the coast runs N.E. } E. nearly 
straight, past Linga and Kung. 


One mile from the point lies the small village of Jisha, which 
may be known by two towers; there are date trees behind the 
village, and a few inland of Jisha point. The inhabitants are of 
the al Jowasim tribe, and are fishermen and cultivators; there may 
be 100 to 200 men. Good water is easily ubtainable. 


Shoal water extends for about half a mile of Jisha, and for nearly 
that distance from the shore between it and Linga. 


Anchorage.—The anchorage is opposite Jisha, in 4 fathoms, 
clay, about 6 cables off shore. 


- Caution.—South-east from Ras Kharyu a shoal spit of 14 fathoms 
extends for 44 cables, with 14 fathoms close outside its edge; thence 
it shoals to 7 fathoms, and then deepens again to 10 fathoms at 
3 miles from the point; so that deepening the water is a warning 
of approach to the low point by night, as on the whole of the coast 
between this and the point opposite Basidu. It is dangerous to shoal 
on: the inshore side of this khor when standing in towards the 
land. 


RAS ASH SHINAS, the sonthernmost point of the Persian 


coast, bears W.S.W. 3 miles from Ras Kharyu, and is very low and 


See plan, No. 35. 
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sandy. Between these points is Shinas bay, with soundings of 
6 fathoms and under, affording good anchorage sheltered from the 
Shamal; in a Nashi the sea is not great, as it is broken by the 
Basidu flat and Kishm island. Ras ash Shinas is free from danger, 
the soundings shoal gradually from 20 fathoms at 44 miles to the 
southward, to 10 fathoms at one mile distance, thence deepening 
again to 13 fathoms close to the point. 

The tide runs strong round this and Ras Kharyu points, causing 
a discolouration of the water. 


Shinas is » small village on the west side of the bay three- 
quarters of a mile from the shore, and is not seen from seaward, 
owing to a thick grove of date trees to the southward of it; the 
inhabitants, 209 to 300 men of the al Jowdsim tribe, are cultivators 
and fishermen. The only building visible from the sea is a white 
ruined tomb, nearly 2 miles N. by E. of the point; at the east end of 
the date grove in front of the village is a :large banyan. At 
4} miles N. } E. of Shinas point is a hill, 400 feet high, the top of 
which is quoin-shaped, and conspicuous from the eastward. 

From Ras ash Shinas,-Ras Bistana bears abont west 9 miles, the | 
intermediate coast. forming a slight bay. A mile to the westward of 
the former point are some white sand-hills, about 30 feet high, close 
to the sea; the rest of the shore is low and sandy, with rocky beach, 
the ground rising in a gentle slope in all directions to the foot of 
Jebel Bistana. 

In the bay, 35 miles to the westward of Shinas point, and a 
quarter of a mile from the beach, is a domed white reservoir, which 
is a good land-mark, and a mile east of this a grove of date trees, 
where are four wells of good water near the shore, with a sandy 
beach for landing. 

The anchorage would be partly sheltered in a Shamal, and quite so 
in a Nashi. . : 


The soundings between Ras ash Shinas and Ras Bistdna are 
regular, the 10-fathoms contour-line being half a mile from Ras 
Bistdna, and passing 2 miles off the coast east of it, deepening thence 
regularly to 20 fathoms at 4 to 5 miles off, and to 30 fathoms about 
% miles distance. In the bay, 3 fathoms will be found from 
3 to 8 cables off the beach. At Bistana the 3-fathoms contour-line is 
4 cables off shore. A shoal, with 3} fathoms, has been reported by 


| See chart, No. 753. 
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H.M.S. Kingfisher, 14 miles from Ras Bistina, probably in a S.S.W. 
direction. “ 


RAS BISTANA is a broad and low point of brown colour ; here 
the coast sweeps round to the north-north-west into Mughi bay. 
There are three little date trees a third of a mile westward of the 
point, and 2 miles E. by N. from it is the small village of Bistana, 
which has a round tower in it, and a domed reservoir on the rising 
ground behind. There is a date grove at the village, and another 
between it and the point. The inhabitants are chiefly fishermen, of 
the Beni Marazik tribe. 

By anchoring quite close to the shore, off the village, in 4 fathoms, 
boats are partly sheltered from the Shamal, which here blows about 
West. A ship can get but little shelter. 


JEBEL BISTANA, visible 45 mile, is a remarkable isolated 
mass of dark volcanic hills, of very irregular outline, about 34 miles 
in extent; the high«st part near the centre forms a ridge, near the 
southern end of which there is a little peak which looks like a tower 
and is conspicuous, particularly from the eastward or westward. This 
peak is elevated 1,750 feet, and bears N.E. + E. 43 miles from Ras 
Bistana ; it is in lat. 26° 33’ N. and long. 54° 414’ E. The south-west 
part of these hills 3 miles from the point, has often been mistaken 
for it when the low land was not in sight. ‘The land slopes in a long 
incline up to their foot, which is 200 to 300 feet above the sea. 


See chart, No. 753. 
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NORTH COAST OF PERSIAN GULF. RAS BISTANA TO 
BUSHIRE. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 10' E. 


——— 


Cy 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The coast is bold, with ranges of 
mountains along its whole extent, which rise, in places, close to the 
, sea. On this part'there are many towns and villages, at all of which 
small supplies of cattle and poultry may be obtained. The maritime 
population of the towns is Arab; the agricultural, Persian, or a 
mixed race of the two. The country with the islands adjacent, | 
belongs. .to the Persian Government, who receive tribute from the 
chiefs of the principal towns, to whom the internal government of | 
their own districts is entirely left. The towns are muzh like those 
already described, with date plantations, and some cultivation at 
most of them. 


JEZIRAT SIRRI is of triangular shape, 34 miles long, and 
21 miles broad at its eastern end. It is low, with many small detached 
dark hills, none of which exceed 50 feet in height, and it is visible 
12 miles. It lies S. 3 W., 34 miles from Ras Bistana, the nearest 
point of the Persian coast. There are several rocks above water 
on its north and west sides, one, at the north-west corner, is. 
half a mile off shore; the east side, and south-east: low sandy point, 
are deep to, but there is foul ground for half a mile off the rest of 
the island. 


There are 30 to 40 fathoms everywhere about a mile off the island, 
so that the lead is no guide approaching it. 


There is a small village near the north-east corner inhabited by 
about 20 families, who are cultivators, and have some flocks ; a flag- 
staff has been erected on the east side of the island. A little fruit 


See chart, No. 2,°372. 
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and vegetables may be procured, and perhaps a few cattle. Water 
can be obtained from wells about the centre of the south side, but 
the landing is bad. 


Anchorage.—Is very indifferent, the best being on the south 
side, between the wells and the south-east point, about half a 
mile off shore in 7 or 8 fathoms, where there is shelter from the 
Shamal and Nashi, but the holding ground is bad on a flat rocky 
bottom. | 


JEZIRAT NABIYU FARUR, in lat. 26° 7' N., and 
long. 54° 27’ E., lying about 12 miles N.N.W. of Sirri, is an 
islet of circular shape, about half a mile across, with a remarkable 
dark-coloured saddle-bill on its east side, which is 120 feet high, and 
visible 14 miles, 


A reef of rocks, partly above water, extends from the island on - 
its north-west side for half a mile, there is also a narrow reef on the 
west and sonth sides. 


The water is deep all round the island, and the lead no guide in ~ 
approaching it. 

The channel, between this island and Sirri, has 45 to 50 fathoms 
in it; and between Nabiyu Farur and Fardr, there is a clear channel 
8 miles wide, with soundings of 50 fathoms. 


JEZIRAT FARUR, 4 miles long north and south, by 2} miles - 
broad, has low cliffs 30 to 40 feet high, and is covered with dark 
volcanic hills; the highest of which is a table-topped conical peak, 
465 feet high, bearing S.S.W. 4 W., 14 miles from Ras Bistana. 


Farir is uninhabited, but cattle are brought here from Mughia to 
graze; and firewood is obtained from the place. In a ravine on the 
east side are a few date trees with some wells, containing a little 
water. On a rocky flat which extends a cable from the west side, 
and has 6 fathoms at its edge, there are some detached rocks that 
show above water. In other places the island is deep-to all round, 
40 fathoms being 3 cables from the cliffs. 

Owing to the boldness of the soundings, its height and dark — 
colour, this island is comparatively easy to make at night, in thick 
weather, or, with the haze of a summer Shamal. It must be 
remembered that the tides set strong round the island and that the 
lead is no guide when approaching it. | 


See chart, No, 2,837a. 
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Danger.—Farwur shoal is a dangerous patch of rock and sand 
lying between Farir island and the mainland. From its shoalest 
part of 15 feet at low water springs, the highest peak on the island 
bears S. by W. } W., distant 84 miles, and the centre of Jebel 
Turanja is in one with the west end of the Yarid hills N.W.}N. 
The shoal within the depth of 5 fathoms is about 14 miles in extent, 
and has 15 fathoms close to its edge. The tides set strong over the 
patch, causing ripplings with great discolouration of the water. It is 
frequented by fishermen. | 


Between the shoal and Farir island the channel is 6 miles broad, 
and clear, with 20 to 44 fathoms. Between it and the Kingfisher 
bank off Ras Bistana, the passage is but 3 miles wide, the soundings 
being 8 to 22 fathoms, with overfalls and rocky bottom. 


A bank, 14 miles long, with depths of 11 to 8 fathoms, sand, in 
lat. 26° 224' N., long. 54° 37’ E., was discovered in 1873 by H.M.S. 
Nimble. From it Fardr island bears S.W., and is distant 6 miles. 


DIRECTIONS.—A vessel may use either of the above channels, 
or the one south of Farar. By daylight, unless it is very hazy, 
there is no difficulty. By night, if coming from the eastward from 
Linga, a vessel of moderate draught might hug the coast as far as 
Ras Bistana, keeping in 10 fathoms, and bearing in mind that the 
water deepens to 14 fathoms, close to Jisha and Shinas points; but 
this would probably lead over the Kingfisher shoal in 22 feet. If 
coming from the westward or south-eastward, the channel south of 
the shoal is preferable. By keeping in soundings of not less than 
25 fathoms (except when on the Nimble bank) a vessel would 
pass well clear of it; but generally Farur shows up well at night. 


Tides.—The tides are strongest off Bistana, but are felt all along 
the coast, and especially between Kais island and. the mainland ; the 
stream sets regularly up and down the coast, and runs 3 hours after 
the turn of tide. 


MUGHU BAY is a large bay lying between Ras Bisténa and 
Ras Yarid ; it is free from danger, and affords good anchorage in all 
. winds but the Suhaili; the holding ground is good, being mud, and 
the water under 10 fathoms. The shore is low and sandy, with a 
‘ rocky beach towards Ras Bistana, the land sloping gradually up from 
it to the foot of the Bistaéna and Yarid hills, between which the 


See chart, No. 2,837, 
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slope ends 2 or 3 miles from the coast, in precipitous broken ground. 
In this bay are the towns of Duan and Mughia. 


Ras Yarid is a low broad cape, with no definite point, the coast 
bending round very gradually; the south-west extreme bears from 
Ras Bisténa N.W. by W. } W., distant 12} miles. On this cape 
there. stands a rugged mass of volcanic hills of dark colour called 
Jebel Yarid having an elevation of about 1,200 feet, which are visible 
35 miles. They rise everywhere within half a mile of the shore, 
and have a jagged outline, but no particular peak. From the west- 
ward the north bluff is conspicuous. 


Caution.—aA flat with less than 3 fathoms, extends 2 miles off the 

south and west sides of this point, with 7 fathoms close to its edge, 

and 12 fathoms within ‘half a mile. By peu a discolouration of: the 
water indicates epprescn to it. | a | 


Mught. = irom Ras Yarid the coast bends round to thers east and 
east-north-east, towards Mughu, which lies about a mile to the east- 
ward of the foot of the Yarid hills. The town has several round 
towers, and a date grove behind and to the westward of it ; to the 
eastward there are low sand-hills for about 2 miles. -The place 
contains about 200 men of the Beni Marazik tribe, and sends 20 boats 
to the pearl fishery ; the Sheikh of this place has authority over the 
village of Hasina. | : 


The gachoraee: for a Shamal,’is ‘opposite the town close ‘ih, 
4 fathoms being nearly a mile off shore, bottom: clay ; the Shamél 
blows here at west, so that unless a-vessel is near the shore there is 
little shelter. When ‘in 4 fathoms, the edge of ‘the Yarid ftat 
reaks the force of the -sea, but some swell rolls- in, makmg a 
vessel uneasy. The soundings decrease regularly into the anchorage, 
and the native vessels near the .shore. are usually some . guide. 
In a Suhaili there would be much sea, but the hclding ground is good. 


Supplies. —Water Mey Pe obtained here, also cattle, ot a few 
| vegetables, &e. 


. Dian. is a small. Village at the bottpm of the bay, 3 miles E:: by. 
‘of Magni &, it has.a .sma]l.fort with two: white towers, and there 
is a. date . grove. behind, and. on -each -side of ..it.. : Good -wateriis 
obtainable -here, but. scarcely: anything else. It is.s poor place, with 


ee 


‘See chart, No: 2,837a. 
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perhaps 100 men, who send afew boats to thé pearl fishery. ‘From 
Diian the coast runs about §.S.E. for 53 miles to Ras Bistana ; it is 
safe to.approach to half a mile or 5 fathoms, but near Ras Bistana 
it shoals quickly from 6 fathoms to 24 fathoms at 4 cables from the 
shore. | 

There is good protection from the Kaus anywhere along this part, 
but it would be a dangerous anchorage if a Shamal followed: A 
vessel seeking shelter in this bay against easterly ‘winds, is recom- 
mended to anchor near Mughi, to be protected in the event of a 
Shamal setting in; or to anchor with Ras Bistana bearing about E. 
by S., so as to be able to weigh and stand round that point on the 
appearance of one coming on. 


CHARAK BAY.*—From Ras Yarid the coast sweeps round to 
the north-westward for 10 miles. to the town of: Charak, and then 
turns west-south-westward- for.:4- miles to Tawana -point, forming 
Charak. bay, the soundings in which are: under’ 10 fathoms, and 
regular. ‘There is good anchorage off the town of Charak, sce 
from the prevailing winds, but. open to the Suhaili.: - , oe 4 


From Jebel Yarid to the town, the coast is low and sandy, and car 
be approached to a mile, after passing the flat off Ras Yarid. 


Hasina,—The fishing village of Hasina stands 6} miles south-east 
of the town of Chérak, and behind it the land slopes: up: to the foot 
of the Yarid hills. ae 


The anchorage off this Hilspea is quite open to the Shaméal. 


 Charak ‘isa small town, the chief of which pays a tribute to the 
Persian government, and has under him the coast from this place to 
Kalat al Abeid, and the islands of Kais and Sheikh Shuaib. The town 
has several towers, and a grove of date trees behind it, over which 
stands a small fort, on a nillock north of the town, 80 to 100 feet high. 
Charak has a cleanly appearance, and the inhabitants are friendly 
and civil. The Sheikh’s house, in lat. 26° 43' 34” N., and ‘long. 
54° 16’ 50" E., stands near the centre of the town. The placé contains 
about 1,000 men of the Al Ali tribe, and sends 100 boats to the pearl 
fishery ; some baghalas also belong to it, whieh trade to India... 

, The sandy, beach in front-of the.town. dries off 2 cables in nidges, 
making the landing bad at low. water... 


oA: milecto.the eastward of the -towmus: resale) foieiad: Ryastange 
* See plan of. Charak on on. hart 1 No. 2,837. 
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watercourse, enters the sea, in which boats are hauled up; there isa 
small village on its west bank. 


At 1} miles west of the tower stands Jebel al Hamar, 370 feet high, 
and appearing qnoin-shaped from the south-westward. 


There is said to be a good pass into the interior from Charak. 


Supplies.—Good water is procurable; also firewood in small 
quantities, but dear. Cattle, sheep, goats, fish and fruit can be 
obtained. 


The anchorage is in 4 fathoms, mud, with Tawana point W.35S., 
and the Hill fort about N. by E. Some swell is felt here in a ShamAl, 
which blows at West; a vessel should therefore anchor as close in 
as draught will admit. In easterly winds the shelter is good. - 


Tawana is a small village standing on a little point, forming the 
west extreme of the bay at 4 miles W.S.W. of Charak. There are a 
few date trees here, and a castle on a rocky hillock at the extreme 
point, which is 50 to 80 feet high. It contains 50 to 100 men of the 
Al Alitribe. Good water is obtainable. The coast between this 
aud Charak forms two little rocky points, with sandy bays between ; 
rocky splits extend one-third of a mile off these, and also off T&wana 
point, having 8 fathoms close to their edge. 


Anchorage.—A small vessel can anchor off Tawana, half a mile 
from the shore, with the fort on the point bearing W. by N., sheltered 
from the Shamal by the spit. 


The plain between the mountains and sea is less than a mile in 
width at Tawana, and decreases to the westward. From Téwana the 
coast ‘runs W. by N. 13 miles to Jirza; the mountains coming down 
to the shore, which is deep-to. The deepest water between this part 
of the coast and Kais island is 26 fathoms. 


ASPECT of COAST.—The range extends, apparently with 
gaps in it, from Linga peak to the west-north-west, and passes about 


14 miles inland of Charak. 


Jebel Turanja, N.W. by N., 16 miles from Charak town, is an 
excellent landmark, conspicuous from Basidu, all around,‘ until 
bearing about east. It is a flattened, dome-shaped mountain of light 
colour with a small hummock, on the summit, elevated 5,150 feet, 


See plan of Charak on chart, No, 2,837a. 
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and visible 70 to 80 miles. This mountain is part of the range which 
continues to the westward for some distance ; there is a lower range 
between it and the sea, which hides this mountain when the shore 
is neared to 10 or 12 miles. 


The coast range, about 2,000 to 3,000 feet in height, commences 
worth of Chérak, and extends to the westward until past Chiru ; 
there is a great valley between this and the ‘uranja range. To 
the eastward of Charak, there is an extensive plain, and on the north 
side of it several detached masses of dark hills, about 1,000 to 
2,000 feet high, in front of the Linga peak light-coloured range. One 
of these, a remarkable haycock-shaped hill, about 1,500 feet high,- 
lying 11 miles N. by E. from Mughi, is conspicuous from Mught bay, 
and from Charak. 


KAIS,* an island of oval shape, 8} miles long east and west, 
by 44 miles broad, lies 9 miles off the mainland to the westward: 
of Charak. It is of even, convex outline, sloping from the interior, 
which is a level tract about 120 feet above the sea, that is visible 
13 or 14 miles, but being of light brown colour, is difficult to see’ at: 
night. The shores of the island are low, the beach sandy with rocky 
points ; its east and west extremities are very low eliffs. There 
are manv trees scattered about the island, and several villages on the 
north side; it is under the Sheikh of Charak; and sends 50 boats 
to the pearl fishery. A reef, nowhere extending a mile of shore, 
surrounds the island with deep water near its edge. 


The north-east point, in lat. 26° 33' 37” N. and long. 54° 1' 49” E., 
is low and sandy, and has a Jarge village on it, called Mashi, 
containing about 500 men of the Al Ali tribe, who are chiefly 
employed in the pearl fishery. Tae village lies south of the point, 
and extends about a mile along the shore; it has two square forts: 
and a round tower in it, also some date and banyan trees, and 
a well. 


The east point, of cliff about 6 feet high, bears &.S.E. 3 E., nearly 
3 miles from Mashi point, and from the east point the coast runs 
south fer a short distance, curving round gradually through west 
and north-west to the west point; there are one or two emall date 
clumps on this side of the island. 


From Mashi the coast has an average direction of W. by N. 
for 4 miles, to the north point of cliffs about 15 feet high: at 


* See plan of Kais on chart, No. 2,837a. 
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1} miles from the north-east point is the small village of Dih, with 
date plantations and gardens, and half way between this and the 
north point are the ruins of the ancient Mohammedan town of 
Harira. 

From the north point, the coast turns through west-south-west and 
south-west for 35 miles, to the west rocky point, which is only a few 
feet above the sea. Three-quarters of a mile W.S.W. of the north 
point, is the small village of Safil, which contains about 200 men, who 
are fishermen and cultivators; landing is bad at low water, owing 
to a reef which dries off for 2 to 3 cables. ‘The interior of the island 
is cultivated in parts, and there are many flocks and herds. Water 
can be obtained by digging wells, almost anywhere on the shore, but 
it would probably be brackish after a long drought. 


. & sandy spit extends N.E. by N. from Mashi point having 3 fathoms 
upon it at a distance of 3 eables, and 4 fathoms at 6 cables, with 
deep water close outside of it. In Mashi bay, there are 6 fathoms 
at 3 cables east of the point and northern part of the village, 
deepening regularly from the shore. The southern part of this bay 
has foul ground extending for 7 cables in a northerly direction from 
the east point. ; 

Foul ground extends off the south and west side of Kais about 
half a mile, with 6 and 8 fathoms close to its edge, thence deepening: 
rapidly. On the north side, a reef with 2 fathoms on its edge, 
commences near the north-east point, about 3 cables broad, widening 
to the westward ; off Safil it is 7 cables, and between that place and 
the west point nearly one mile in extent. 20 fathoms are found 
2 miles off the shore opposite Harira, ‘and::to the north-westward of 
the island, about 3 miles distant; from this depth it shoals quickly 
towards the island to 13 fathoms. 


Supplies.—Good water is procurable at Mashi, also cattle, 
vegetables, &c. 


Anchorage.—At Kais the best anchorage is off Mashi point. In 
the summer (when easterly winds are not expericnced) a sailing 
vessel should anchor in 6 to 8 fathoms, mud, in Mashi bay, with the 
square forts bearing W. by S., where there is good shelter during a 
Sham4l. In the winter a sailing vessel should anchor in 10 fathoms, 
mud, with Mashi forts bearing South, about half a mile off shore, 
when she would be partly sheltered from ‘the Shamal, which here 


‘Bee plan ‘of Kais on chart, No. 2.837. 
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blows from West to W. by N.; she cculd then weigh if an easterly 
gale came on. 


The anchorage off Harira, in 8 fathoms, 1} miles from the shore, is 
open to the prevailing winds. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Mashi at Oh. 30m., 
rise 74 feet. The tides set strong through the strait, but are weak in 
the deep water outside the island. 


‘-_DIRECTIONS.—As the island is difficult to see at night, caution’ 
is required while passing it outside, 40 fathoms being within 3 miles ;_ 
passing ‘on the. north side, the lead is a better guide. ‘The greatest 
depth in the strait. is 36:°fathoms, about mid-channel:. if working 
through you must be guided by the eye when standing towards the 
mainland which is steep-to ; on the island side, you may tack in 12 or 
13 fathoms. It is not reeommende to use the strait at night, unless 
the island can be geen. 


Jirza is a small village on the mainland, with a tower and date 
grove, lying about 13} miles to the westward of Tawana. It is 
situated in a bay where shelter can be found from a Shamal, by a 
vessel anchoring close in under the land; the coast on both sides of 
Jirza is deep-to, having 20 fathoms within a mile of the beach. 


Kalat al Abeid is a village on the coast, 44 miles W. by S. 4 S. 
of Jirza, that has a large fort with a round tower which is 250 feet 
above the sea. The village contains about 150 men of the Beni 
Ahmad tribe, who are fishermen; there are a few date trees here. 
Water is obtainable from wells and reservoirs. | | 


Between this place and Chiru there is a small range of hills, about 
200 feet high, the base of which is washed by the sea; the coast line 
projects slightly between these places. About 3 miles west of Kalat 
al Abeid a spit extends half a mile off shore. | 


.. The. anchorage, close to the shore, in 4 or 5 fathoms, sand, is 
sheltered from the Shamal,.and partly. also from the Nashi; the 
western. extreme point should bear W..by'S. In 8 fathoms, three- 
quarters of a.mile off, there. would be but little shelter. 


ie CHIRU is a small town’with a fort and large-date grove, situated 
in a bay formed by a projecting low ‘sandy point. ‘It contains about 
200 men, of the Obaidil tribe, chiefly fishermen, ‘and--stands ‘on the 
See chart, No. 2,837a. 
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shore, one milg N.N.E. of Chiru point. The Sheikh of this place has 
under him the island of Hindarabi. A few cattle and a small quantity 
of water might be obtained here. The fort is in lat. 26° 42' 38” N. 
and long. 53° 43’ 43” E. 


Chiru point is a low and broad projection lying 30 miles 
W. 4S. of Charak town. On its east side the coast runs north 
and north-east for 14 miles, forming Chiru bay, which is a capital 
anchorage aud easy of access in 2 Shamal, but exposed to easterly 
winds ; it is clear of danger, with soundings under 10 fathoms. A 
vessel should anchor opposite the village. 


The south side of this point is deep-to, but a shallow sand-flat 
extends W.S.W. from it, upon which are but 2 fathoms. 


Sambartn is a small rocky bank, of 6 fathoms, about a mile in 
extent, lying S. } E. 74 miles from Chiru point. It has deep water 
close-to all round. 


CHIRU to RAS NABAND.—The coast continues high, with 
deep water close in, and is free from danger except the sand-flat 
which lies immediately to the westward of Chirn point; it has the 
islands of Hindardbi and Sheikh Shuaib lying off it. The projecting 
part for about 30 miles to the south-eastward of Ras Naband is called 
Asbaén. The mountains are all of light colour. 


Tides.—The time of high water at full and change is very 
imperfectly known, but it is probably between lh. Om. and 3h. Om. 
The stream is strongly felt in the straits between the islands and 
the mainland, but is weak in the deep water outside them, and off 
_ Ras Naband. 


HINDARABI ISLAND is 4 miles in length, east and west by 
2 miles in breadth ; it rises gradually from the sides to a flat centre 
about 100 feet above the sea; the island is of brown colour, and 
visible 9 miles. Owing to its colour, and level outline, it is difficult 
to see by night. There is a large banyan tree on its south-east end 
34 miles west-south-west of Chiru point; the east and west points 
are of low cliff. There is a small walled village near the centre 
of the north shore, containing about 150 men, with a few trees, 
and some cultivation; also some wells, the water in which is 
brackish in summer. The inhabitants are fishermen and cultivators, 
and possess some flocks. 


-~ . 


See chart, No, 2,837. 
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The island is fringed by a reef, which on the north side extends 
a quarter of a mile, causing the landing at the village to be bad at 
low water ; off the north-east and east sides, the reef is a little more 
extensive, and is deep-to. The reef on the south side probably extends 
a mile from the shore, and is very steep-to, having 30 fathoms quite 
close outside. Off the west point there are some detached patches 
for about half a mile, outside which is a flat extending 2 or 3 miles, 
with 5 to 9 fathoms on it, and 20 fathoms close to its edge. 


Anchorage.—A vessel might anchor off the village in 6 or 
7 fathoms, rocky bottom, but this would be exposed to the Shamil ; 
with an easterly wind it is said there is not much sea here. Ina 
fresh breeze the stream would render a vessel uneasy on the weather 
tide, 


The COAST' from Chiru point runs nearly straight N.W. by W. 
for 14 miles, to Nakhilu point. The Chiru ranges of hills, which 
decrease in height, and end at the latter point, rise close to the sea 
along this part of the coast. There is a table topped hummock 700 
or 800 feet high, on the second range of hills, 7} miles N.N.W. 4 W. 
from Chiru point, and 3 miles inland, which is rather remarkable 
from the southward. 


Caution.—The shallow flat of sand which extends 14 miles W.S.W. 
from Chiru point, has but 25 fathoms upon it at a mile from the 
shore ; it is very steep-to, there being 16 fathoms close to its edge. 
By day the discoloured water defines its limit, but caution is 
necessary when using this passage, which is only abont a mile in 
width between the flat and the reef off Hindarabi. The tide sets 
strong through the narrow channel, causing broken water on the edge 
of the flat, when the stream is running against the wind. _ 

Native vessels anchor on this flat, 2 or 3 miles to the westward of 
Chiru point, where there is indifferent shelter in easterly winds ; 
this anchorage is cal'ed Bandar Mansiuri. | 


Machahi, a small village on the coast, 12 miles north-westward 
of Chiru point, is under Kalat al Abeid. 


Jazza, a village, nearly a mile north-westward of Machahi, 
is under Nakhilu; both these hamlets nave towers, and a few trees 
‘near them. The inhabitants are fishermen. 


See chart, No. 2,837a. 
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The anchorage off them is open to the prevailing winds; the 
depths are 20 fathoms at 14 miles from the shore, with deep water 
close to it. 


NAKHILU POINT, which bas high sand-hilla just to the 
northward of it, is a broad point, at which the coast changes its 
direction to N. § W. for 8 miles, forming the east side of a large bay. 
The ranges extending along shore all the way from Chirak, end 
here in low hills a short distance from the sea; the cast side of the 
bay is low, and is opposite the mouth of a great valley. This point 
has no extending danyer, aud there is 10 fathoms at about one mile 
from the shore. 


Nakhilu, a small town 3 miles to the northward of the point, has 
a fort with a tower at each end, and a large grove of date and other 
trees ; it contains 200 to 300 men of the al Jowasim tribe. ‘Together 
with its dependency, the large island of Sheikh Shuaib, the place is 
under the Sheikh of Charak. 


The anchorage off this town, and all along the east side of the bay, 
is well sheltered in easterly winds, but open to the Shama. 


Magam, a emall village with a few trees, is situated 4} miles to 
the northward of Nakhilu. The soundings off both these piaces 
appear regular, and there is no danger on the coast between this 
village and Nakhilu point. 


Bandar Basatin ix the name given to that part to the north-west- 
ward of Magam, from which place the coast bends round gradually, 
forming a little point, at 55 miles W. by N. 3 N. from it. The point 
is low, and projects from the rocky hills, which come close to the sea 
to the west of it ; there are some water cisterns near this point, and 
a small spit extends half a mile off if. 


Anchorage.—Vessels can anchor about half a mile to the east- 
ward of the potut, sheltered from the Shamal, which blows here from 
W. by N. to W.N.W.; and also from other prevailing winds. Small 
vessels anchoring close in might bring this point about West; others 
should be as near in as draught admits. At one mile from the shore 
the depth is 10 fathoms. — 


The COAST.—From Basatin the coast rung W. by N. 3 N. for 
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33 miles, nearly straight, thence trading to N.W. } N. for 17 miles 
to Ras Naband. 


Mountains.—The great range, on which Jebel Turanja stands, 
stretching in a westerly direction, approaches the sea near Magan, 
forming the north side of the valley behind Nakhilu; it continues 
along the coast, decreasing in height, and ends at Ras Naband in low 
hills. At 7 miles N.E.4 N. of Nakhilu is a step or fall on the summit, 
the only part at all remarkable. Behind this range are scen the tops 
of a second range, about 4,000 to 5,C09 feet high, running parallel to 
the coast, at about 12 miles inland. 


SHEIKH SHUAIB, an island, lying nearly parallel to the coast, 
extends 13 miles in a W. by N. and KE. by S. direction, its general 
width being about 2} miles. The observation spot, at the centre 
of the east end, is in lat. 26° 47’ 40" N. and long. 53° 23’ 36" E. It 
is of brown colour, and level outline, and rises gradually to a height 
of 120 feet in the centre, the east and west points being low plains 
for one to 2 miles from the extreme ends. There is one large round 
conspicuous tree on the summit, 54 miles from the west end, which 
is visible 18 miles, and a second tree 24 miles S.E. by E. of the west 
point. 


This island has ten little villages on it ; the inhabitants are fisher- 


men, and some cultivation is carried on ; the whole population is about 
500 men, and they send 25 boats to the pearl fishery. 


Supplies.—Small supplies of cattle, vegetables, and fruit may be 
obtained at the principal villages ; water uncertain. 


From the south-east point of Sheikh Shuaib, which is of cliff about 
20 feet high, the south coast runs W. 4 S. 43 miles to the village 
of Korat, standing on a sandy point; it has a tower and large 
grove of date and other trees, and contains about 100 men. To the 
westward of Korat the coast is nearly all rocky cliff, and trends 
gradually to W.N.W. and N.W. by W. to the west point, which is 
rocky, and but 6 to 10 feet above the sea. One mile east of this point 


is the hamlet of Ras, containing about 40 men, with a round tower and 
a few trees. . 


From the West point, the coast runs E. by N. and East for 2 miles, 


where there is a small bight, affording good landing for boats ; 
it then continues E. by S. and E.S.E. to the east point. The north 


See chart, No, 2,8372,- 
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coast is of cliff, with one or two little sandy bights; at 4 miles from 
the north east point is a small village with a tower, called Laza, and 
one mile west of this, another called Daku, each containing 30 to 
49 men. 


LazZ, the principal village on the island, stands on a small rocky 
point on the north coast, nearly a mile from the east end; it has a 
high square tower, and contains about 150 men; there are many 
large round trees and a few date-palms, in some cultivated land south 
of it. 

The East point is a low sandy spit, from which a narrow tongue 
continues uuder water to the north-eastward, upon which there is 
only 2 fathoms when half a mile from the shore; thence it deepens 
gradually. 


In the centre of the island there is a valley containing four villages, 
which have each from 30 to 50 men. 


Off the West end of Sheikh Shuaib a flat extends for a mile, with 
4 to 6 fathoms upon it, deepening to 10 fathoms at about 3 miles 
W.N.W. of the island. 


A fringe of reef, one cable in width, extenIs along the south side 
of the island, with 40 fathoms at the distance of a mile ; off the north 
shore the reef extends from one to 2 cables, with 18 fathoms at the 
same distance. 


Shitwar, « low islet one mile long, and half a mile broad, lies off 
the east end of Sheikh Shuaib, the strait between being three-quarterg 
of a mile wide, with 3 fathoms in the passage. The islet has spits 
off its points, 1} cables in extent; and 20 fathoms 14 miles to the 
eastward of it. 


Anchorage.*—lIn south-easterly winds a vessel might find shelter 
off Ras village in 8 fathoms, sand, half a mile from the shore, but 
would have to weigh on the approach of a Shamal, which blows 
about W.N.W. Off Laz, by anchoring in 4 fathoms close in, a vessel 
would be partly sheltered by the point and spit to the westward of 
that place, and would also to some extent be sheltered from south+ 
easters by Shitwar island. On the south side shelter could be found in 
a Shamal anywhere between Korat and Shitwar, in 8 fathoms, from 
3 to 5 cables off shore, 


ee 


* See plan of anchorage on chart, No, 2,837, 
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There is good anchorage for a vessel not drawing more than 13 feet, 
in Shitwar strait in 3 fathoms, sand and rock ; quite sheltered from 
the Shamal, and in some degree from easterly winds. Enter from 
the southward and anchor rather towards the western side, with Laz 
tower over the low east point. 


The Strait between Sheikh Shuaib and the mainland is about 
11 miles broad, except between Nakbilu point and the east end, 
where the passage is about 4 miles in width. The tide is felt all’ 
across the strait, and it sets strong between the two islands, causing 
a ripple on the spit off the east point. The soundings between 
Sheikh Shuaib and the mainland are generally from 17 to 20 fathoms, 
which depths are carried to about 2 miles from either shore. 


A Bank.—In lat. 26° 45' N., long. 53° 29’ E., a 9-fathoms bank of 
about a mile in extent has been reported ; it is apparently of hard 
sand, and lies 34 miles E.S.E. from Shitwar. 


Directions.—This island, owing to its level outline and brown 
colour, is exceedingly difficult to see by night, or in hazy weather ; 
and the lead is of little use when approaching it from seaward. In 
the strait a vessel working through would not be assisted much by 
the soundings, and should tack when about a mile from the shore, 
not standing into less than 12 fathoms. Off Nakhilu point it is 
recommended not to come under 15 fathoms. 


Banks.—Stiffe bank.—About 25 miles south of the west point 
of Sheikh Shuaib there is a 15-fathoms bank, about 4 miles in extent, 
with 30 to 40 fathoms water close-to all round it. 


Cable bank.—In lat. 26° 45’ N., and long. 52° 30’ E. is another 
bank about 5 miles across, with 14 fathoms upon it, or perhaps less, 
which lies W. by S. 35 miles from the west end of the island. This 
was passed over by the ships laying the telegraph cable in 1885. 
These banks may be found useful to indicate a ship’s position. 


The SHAH ALLUM SHOAL,”* in lat. 26° 253' N., and 
long. 52° 303’ E., is a very dangerous rocky patch in the fairway 
of the gulf, nearly equidistant from the islands Sheikh Shuaib and 


See chart, No. 2,8370. 

* So named from the ship Shah Allum, which vessel was in 3} fathoms on it in 
April 1857. In September 1858 the Flatworth struck on it, just after her 
commander had observed the san’s mer. alt., and from him its position was obtained 
nearly. 
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Halil. The shoalest part of 15 feet is about 3 cables across; it is 
at. the north end of the shoal, and from it the ground, with 
soundings of less than -20 fathoms, extends 2 miles to the south- 
ward. 


It is steep-to all round, with about 35 fathoms a mile off. There 
is no discolouration of the water, and the shoal cannot be discerned 
from aloft; some white birds are generally hovering over it. Jebel 
Siri Yafal (Aslu notch) bears from it N. 4 E. 


Shiwu is a village on the coast, 14 miles W.N.W. from the west 
point of Bandar Basatin. It has a fort, and a tower on a little 
hill behind the village, about 120 feet high; there are three large 
banyan trees among the houses, and the place contains 1(10 men. 
Half a mile south-eastward of the village there is a peaked hill 200 to 
300 feet high. A large flat black rock, projecting in front of the 
village, forms a small boat harbour, and the best landing place. 
To the west of this the shore forms a shallow, sandy bay a mile 
in breadth, in which, 44 cables W.N.W. of the flat rock, a small 
rock shows above water. 


Supplies.—Cattle can be obtained here ; also a moderate amount 
of good water from wells close to the beach. 


The anchorage off Shiwu is said to be tolerably sheltered in a 
Shamil, if close in, hut there would be considerable swell; anchor in 
5 fathoms, opposite the black rock, about a quarter of a mile from it ; 
bottom, sand. At one mile off shore the depth is 15 fathoms. 


At 2} miles W. by N. # N. of Shiwu is a rocky point, with hills 
coming close down to it, to the eastward of which is a bay called 
Bandar Kallatu, which affords good shelter to small native vessels 
in a Shamdl. There is better shelter here than at Shiwu, by 
anchoring about a quarter of a mile off the point, and as far into the 
bay as possible. 


The COAST.—From Shiwu the coast runs nearly straight to the 
west point of Bandar Basatin ; with a ridge of precipitous hills 200 
to 300 feet high, close to the sea. At 2} miles E. by S. 3 S. of Shiwu 
is a somewhat remarkable saddle hill on this ridge, about 400 feet 
high. 


To the westward of Shiwu the coast has an average direction of 
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W. by N. 3 N. for 19 miles, with hills rising close to the shore, 
which is mostly cliff, with little sandy bays. Along this part there 
are many boat anchorages sheltered from the Shamal; they are close 
in under the land, which is deep-to, there being 25 phone at about 
a mile from it. 


Shahin Kuh ‘is a remarkable flat-topped’ hill, sloping slightly to 
the northward, with precipitous sides; its southern bluff is elevated 
1,100 feet ; it is visible 30 miles, and is 8 miles to the west-north- 
Wcsieard of Shiwu, and about a mile from the coast. 


RAS NABAND is a broad projecting cape, having on its. north 
side an extensive bay. ‘The point is a rocky cliff about 10 feet high, 
the land rising gradually from it to the south-eastward. Half a mile 
inland of it there is a large date grove, and 3 miles S.E. 4 E. from the 
extreme point, a single tree on come high tabie land, conspicuous from 
seaward. From the point the coast has a direction about S.E. } 8S. for 
17 miles, and is bold and rocky, with low cliffs; it then trends to 
E. by 8. § S. towards Shiwu. 


‘The soundings outside the cape are 30 fathoms at 3 miles distance, 
thence decreasing regularly ; there is no reef at the extreme point, or 
off the coast as far as Shahin Kuh, beyond a cable’s length. 


The Tide stream is hardly perceptible off Ras Naband, or thence 
to Shiwu, or to the northward until near Ras al Mut&f. In Naband 
bay a slight stream appears to set round it. 


ASPECT of the COAST.—The coast from Ras Naband to 
Kangun is, with the exception of the foul ground on the north side of 
Naband bay, clear of danger and deep-to. ‘There is a range of moun- 
tains close to the shore along the whole extent, running in a north-west 
and south-east direction, the south-western face of which appears 
precipitous ; fires made by charcoal burners, are sometimes seen high 
up these mountains. On the north side of Naband bay, the foot of the 
great mountains is 2 miles from the shore; it is a continuation of the 
range lying north of the valley behind the Asban coast. 


Siri Yafal (Aslu notch) is a well-known landmark on the summit 
of this range of mountains, 5 miles from the coast. and hearing 
N. by E. 4 E. from Ras Naband. It is 4,870 feet high, and shows as 
a great step or fall on the summit, except from the westward, where 
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it appears like » sharp notch; it is visible 70 miles. On the same 
range, 22 miles §.E. 4 E. from it, is a bluff 3,600 feet high, which is 
conspicuous from the north-west ward. 


Jebel Siri Ayenat (Barn hill) is a barn-shaped peak on the 
summit of the great range, 94 miles E. by S. of Kangun, and 5 miles 
from the nearest part of the coast ; it is elevated 4,660 feet, and visible 
70 miles. 

Siri Ayenat is a most remarkable landmark ; it stands on a long 
level-topped vart of the range which terminates in a great fall or step 
17 miles north-west of this mountain. On an east bearing Siri Ayenat 
makes in a small peak. 


When close in to the coast, Siri Ayenat is hidden by a lower range 
standing between it and the sea, which commences near Barak, 
and runs along shore past Kangun, increasing in height to the 
northward. 


NABAND BAY lies to the northward of the cape, and is 8 miles 
broad by 5 miles in depth. The soundings in it are about 10 fathoms 
at the entrance, decreasing towards the head of the bay, which is 
shallow, with 3 fathoms at 2 miles from the shore; bottom, mud. 
About 2 miles S. by W. of Aslu town is a small rocky patch with 
3 fathoms on it, which is steep-to and does not show well. 


From Ras Naband the coast has an E. by N. direction for 3 miles, 
thence turning to E. by S. for i4 miles; it then bends round to the 
northward forming the bottom of the bay. About a mile to the east- 
ward of the cape are the ruins of a large village called Kassad from 
whence a date plantation lines the coast to the bottom of the bay. 
The south side of the bay is low and rocky, the land behind rising to a 
height of several hundred feet ; the east end of the bay is a low sandy 
shore, swampy in parts, at the end of a great valley where a small 
river appears to have its mouth. <A few miles to the eastward of the 
bottom of this bay there is a pass into the interior, which is said to be 
practicable for carts. 


Naband, a small town with two round towers, standing within 
the bay 2} miles from the point, contains about 250 men of the 
al Haram tribe. A reef extends off the town about half a mile, 
decreasing in width to about 1} cables off Ras Naband; the boats 
belonging to this place run over the reef, and anchor close to the 


See chart, No. 2,837. 
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beach, in water a little deeper than that found on the edge of the 
reef. A ship can anchor with the village bearing S.E. to South, 
distant one mile, in 6 to 7 fathoms. 


Supplies.—Good fish, cattle and vegetables may be obtained. 


Nakhl Hashin is a small village, 14 miles to the eastward of. 
Naband town: the point projecting between these places has a reef 
extending about half a mile off it, and boats anchor here close in, 
sheltered from the Shaméal. 


Pearls are fished for off Ras Naband, the only place on the 
Persian coast where any are found, but none of much value are 
obtained. i 


Bandar Baid Khan.—0On the north coast of the bay N. by E.4 E. 
from Naband town, is a sandy point, with a reef extending a cable 
from it, to the eastward of which is a bay where small vessels can. 
anchor in a Shamal; the coast between this point and the bottom 
of the bay, about 2 miles to the eastward, is low and swampy, and 
intersected by mangrove creeks. Indifferent water is obtained bv 
digging in the sand on the point. This plaee is frequented by 
fishermen from Aslu, who fish with large seines, and keep their 
boats hauled up on the point. About a mile from the shore is 
the village of Baid Khan, lying nearly hidden in a grove of date 
and other trees; a little stream of good water is used to forward 
cultivation. W.N.W. 1} miles from the west point of Bandar Baid 
Khan, the coast forms another low point, where the shore alters 
its direction to N.W.; off the point a reef extends 24 cables. Close 
to the westward of it, date groves begin, which extend past Aslu 
town, 


Anchorage.—A small vessel, to be sheltered in Bandar Baid 
Khan from the Sham4l, which blows about W.N.W., would have to 
anchor in about 24 fathoms at. low water, with the edge of the 
little reef off the point about W.4 N. Considerable swell from the 
westward is felt in this anchorage though there is shelter from the 
wind and sea. - ; 


Aslu, a town on the coast, a mile north-westward of the point just 
described, is independent, and contains about 1,000 men of the 
al Haram tribe. It occupies more than half a mile along the shore. 
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and has a large date grove behind it. The people of this place possess 
many small boats, and take a part in the pearl fishery. 


Opposite the town a reef extends more than half a mile off shore, 
with 5 and 6 fathoms close to-its edge; small boats run over it, and 
in water a little deeper find shelter close to the town ;. the anchorage 
for a ship is quite exposed to the Shamal. 


Supplies.—Cattle, &c., might be procured here. 


DIRECTIONS. -—The anchorage anywhere in Naband. bay is 
sheltered in « Kaus, but open to the Shamal, and the heavy sea 
which rolls -into the bay renders it almost impossible for a vessel 
to work out against one. ‘The passage is about a mile in width 
between the 3-fathoms bank and the Aslu reef, which should not 
be used; ‘and 2 miles wide ‘between the bank, and the reef off 
Naband town. The reef off Aslu should not be approached under 
7 fathoms. | 


Nakhl Takki is a small village on the coast with a fort and 
tower, 2 miles N.W. of Aslu. There are some date trees near it, and 
two or three large round trees between these places. The shore 
reef here extends about a quarter of a mile; and should not be 
approached under 8 fathoms, which would be very close to it. From 
this place to Tahbiri, the 20-fathoms contour-line is only about one mile 
from the shore; the bottom is mud. 


- Barak. is a small village and fort with a date grove 13 miles N.W. 
of Nakhl Takki; the intermediate coast is steep-to, with little or 
no reef off it, and is nearly straight ; between these places, hills rise 
close to the sea. Boats are partly sheltered in a Shamal off the 
village, by the projecting point to the westward of it, which forms 
the east point of Tahiri bay. | 


: TAHTIRI, :in lat. 27° 40' N. and long. 52° 20’ E., is. a village 
in-a small bay 3} miles W.N.W. of Barak; it is built partly 
on the shore and partly up the side of hills, which are about 700 feet 
high, and -come. elose «lown to the bottom of the bay. The place 
may be known by a square fort on the hill side, about. 100 feet 
above the sea; it contains 200 to 300 men, all fishermen. The 
bay, 2 miles dcross, is formed by low points projecting from the 
shore’ on either side of it, upon which there are date groves. The 
soundings in the bay are 8 fathoms at half a mile off, thence shoaling 


* See chart, No. 2,837). 
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regularly:; both the points are deep-to and clear of reef. On a small. 
hill a- mile W.N.W. of Tahiri fort are the ruins of a mosque. 


Supplies.—Small supplies of cattle and vegetables can be obtained ; 
water is plentiful and good. 


| Anchorage.—By anchoring close to the shore, in about 6 fathoms, 
with the western point W. by N., a vessel would be sheltered in a 
Shamal, but there is little or no shelter against the south-easter ; the 
holding ground is good. 


Shilu is a small village with a tower in ruins, 4 miles to the west- 
ward of Tahiri. About 2 miles north-westward of this place there is 
a slightly projecting point called Ras Akhtar, to the westward of 
which is a bight where boats can anchor, sheltered by Ras Aswat, a 
small point to the westward. 


Ayenat, a village about 10 miles to the south-eastward of Kangun, 
has a few trees interspersed amongst the houses. There is a small 
square tower and also date groves at either end of the village, and at 
the west end a large square house. — There is tolerably good anchorage 
in a Shamél in 10 fathoms ; a small reef of rocks off the village forms 
a boat harbour. Three miles westward of it there is a small village 
called Mayald, with a fort built on an elevation. . 


The coast between Tahiri and Kangun is moderately deep-to, and 
safe to approach to half a mile. 


KANGUN, is a large town standing at the bottom of the bay 
lying to the eastward of Ras al Mutaf, and 18 miles N.W. by W. 
from Tahiri. There is a square fort in the centre of the town which 
is visible for 10 or 12 miles. The chief is subject to the Persian 
Government, to whom he pays a yearly tribute; he has under his 
-authority all the towns from Barak to Shiwu, excepting Aslu. At the 
town the beach is sandy, but at Ras al Marrar, the low south-east 
point of Kangun bay, distant 2 miles from the town, rocks extend 
about a cable off shore. 


Water.—There is good water here in wells, and the usual supplies 
may be obtained. 


“Anchorage is in 5 fathoms, from 5 to 8 cables off shore. The 
bay affords shelter from the Shamal, but some swell rolls in at W.S.W., 
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the wind blowing at N.W. by W.; there is no protection whatever 
from the Kaus. ‘There is much better shelter during a Shamal, about 
10 miles farther to the westward off Dayir. 


KANGUN to RAS AL KHAN.—th2 coast fine between 
these places projects considerably, and off the protruding part lies the 
great shoal of Ras al Mutaf, with its outer edge distant 8 or 9 miles 
from the shore. | 


The mountain range, on which Jebel Siri Ayenat stands, stretches 
inland from it to the uvorth-westward, having a detached mass of 
mountains between it and the coast, of which Jebel Direng is the 
highest part. The range near Kangun, between the Siri range and 
the sea, is 2,000 to 3,000 feet high; at a distance it appears to form 
part of the back range, which is hidden by it from a vessel that is 
close to the shore; these hills are rugged and precipitous, with a very: 
irregular outline.* 


The great fall in the level Suped range of Jebel Siri Ayeunh 
17 miles to the north-westward of that peak, has been mentioned ; 
at 8 and 11 miles north-west of this fall there are two remarkable 
castle-shaped mountains with perpendicular sides, and projecting 
portions, like bastions; and at 23 miles N.W. 4 W. from it a round- 
shaped mountain about 4,000 feet high, which glistens white in streaks, 
in the sun, from the salt contained in it; from this the range trends to 
the northward towards Kuh Khormij. A great valley separates these 
from the mountains next described. 


Jebel Direng, 3,270 feet high, and visible 60 miles, is at the 
northern end of the detached mountain mass standing on the pro- 
jecting part of the coast. Direng makes in a mass of even height, 
with 3 to 5 hummocks on the top, according to the view; on a 
N.E. by N. bearing they are all in a line, and appear as one peak, with 
a great bluff on the north side. The mountain lics N.N.E.} E., 
from Mukhaila islet, from which the centre hummock is distant 
183 miles. ‘There is an extensive low, swampy plain to the northward 
of it. 


This range decreases in height towards the south end; at 14 miles 
S. by E. from the centre of Direng is a table hill, about 800 feet 
LT 

See chart, No. 2,8372. | 
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surmount the most difficult partes when these are hauled up, the passes are 
rendered inacceasihie. 
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high, called Funnel hill, with a small natural pillar oa it, useful as a 
mark when near the shoals. : 


This part of the coast is under the Dashti chief. 


DAYIR is moderate sized town on the coast, 74 miles W. } N. 
from Kangun, the shore between forming a slight bay. It contains 
200 or 300 men, and has a square fort with two towers, and some 
round trees; to the eastward of it there is a large date grove. The 
population is chiefly Persian and agricultural. 


This place iies near the south-east end of the Direng range; the 
coast between it and Kangun is low and sandy, and is opposite the 
mouth of a great valley. A small reef extends one to 2 cables off 
at Dayir, render:ug lauding difficult, unless boats can get over it. 


Supplies.—Water might be obtained here, and a few cattle, &c. ; - 
some firewood could be got from the interior, by waiting a few days. 
Poultry are plentiful and good, but vegetables scarce. 


Anchorage.—There is excellent anchorage here in a Shamal, in 
8 to 10 fathoms, half to one mile off shore, with muddy bottom ; it 
is a place of shelter for baghalas during the summer Shamals,. but 
would be quite open to the Kaus. South of this place the water 
deepens to 27 fathoms at 5 miles distance, afterwards decreasing to 
9 or 10 fathoms on the tail of the Mutaf shoals. 


Tide.—The tide runs during springs at the rate of one to 2 knots 
along shore. 


Bardistan is a town 3 miles to the north-eastward of Dayir, 
and 2 miles from the coast. It has a tall Badgir or wind tower, and 
stands near a khor, which has its mouth 3 miles east of Dayir. This 
khor in rains becomes a water course, draining the valley between 
Jebel Direng and the great range. 


Banak, is a small village 3 or 4 miles to the north-westward of 
Kangun, and is under the chief of that place. 


Auli, is a village on the coast, 24 miles to the westward of Dayir, 
with about 50 men. It stands on a small rocky point of low cliff, 
on which is a high round tower visible 10 or 11 miles. At one cable 
off Tower point there are some rocks under water, inside of which 
there is a boat harbour, where the. best landing will be found. The 
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Direng hills are close to the shore at this place, and for 7 or 8 miles to 
the westward of it. 


Water.—There is good water here in springs. 


Anchorage.-—-A vessel may anchor in 6 or 8 fathoms, less than 
half a mile off shore. 


Batiina is a small village of about 30 men, on the coast 6 miles 
West of Auli; there is a small white domed tomb on the hills above 
it. From this place there appears to be no village near the shore for 
about 45 miles, or as far as Lawar, 


The coast, west of Batina cannot be approached by shipping,. 
owing to the extensive shoals off it; it has a westerly direction for 
about 10 miles, to a point called Ras Umm al Kuram, whence it runs 
approximately N.W. by N. for about 35 miles to the village of Lawar. 
It is imperfectly delineated, and it skirts the west side of the 
Direng hills. 


Umm al Kuram is a small low island, less than a mile in extent, 
lying about a mile off the point called after it. There is said to bea 
deep channel or gut, with 10 fathoms in it, between this island and the 
point. At 3 to 4 miles N.W. of it there is another sandy low island, 
called Umm Sila. Some date groves on this part of the coast can just 
be seen, when close in off Mukhaila island. 


Mukhaila, in lat. 27° 49’ N., and long. 51° 28’ E., is a low islet, 
4 cables across, with two emall date trees in the centre, lying 6 miles 
W. by S. from Ras Umm al Kuram, and at the ncrth-west end of the 
Ras al Mutdf shoals. It is visible 6 or 7 miles, and is a mark for the 
Mutaf shoal. | 


RAS AL MUTAF.—This great shoal extends to the south-east 
and eastward for 18 miles from Mukhaila; it appears to be composed 
of sand, with a rocky foundation, and at its north-western part is 
almost dry near its outer edge for many miles, deepening gradually 
towards the tail. | 


‘When last surveyed its north-western tip was one-third of-a mile 
outside Mukhaila, and its‘ south-western point, lying 11 miles’ 
S.E. 4 S. from that island, was 8 miles from the mainland ; but 
according to soundings obtained by H.M.S. Sphinz, 1892, the bank ' 
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has altered, and is probably more to the westward and southward. 
Its eastern extreme lies 7 miles S. by E. of Batiina. Along its 
south-western edge (at the last survey) it was steep-to, there being 
10 fathoms within half a mile of it; on the south side the soundings 
shoaled gradually towards it, from 10 fathoms at a distance of 2 or 
3 miles. Off the east end, or tail, the water deepened gradually from 
a long flat of 4 fathoms near it, to 10 fathoms at 7 miles, and thence 
quickly to 20 and 35 fathoms. 


Inside Mutaéf shoal, a deep-water channel or khor runs up between 
it and the mainland, with 4 to 9 fathoms, which continues past 
Mukhaila and for 7 miles beyond that island, but has no outlet. It 
is called Khor Ayaz, and is used by small native craft, which leave it 
by a channel that is close to the northward of Mukhaila, and in which 
there is 2 fathoms at high water. Inside this channel, shoal water 
extends 2 to 3 miles off the mainland, with another deep khor, leading ~ 
up inside Umm al Kuram island. | 


Anchorage.—Vessels can anchor off the tail of Mutaf bank 
quite sheltered from the Shaméal, in 4 or 5 fathoms, with Funnel hill 
N.W. 3N., and the south-east extreme of the Direng hills N.N.E. In 
the winter, it is not recommended for a sailing vessel to stand farther 
in behind the shoal than is necessary, as if a Kaus should follow, she 
might not be able to get out; the Shamal here blows at N.W. As 
there is no good shelter from the Shamal between this and Bushire, it 
may be advantageously resorted to by vessels caught in a N.W. gale 


near this part. 


Tides.—The tides are strong in the channel behind Mutaf shoal, 
and they set along its outer edge. 


DIRECTIONS.—In working up the gulf, a vessel may stand 
close into the coast as far as Kangun, where she would get smoother 
water than outside ; but must guard against getting inside the tail of 
the Mutaf shoal. Funnel hill N.W. by N., or the Fall N.N.E. 4 E., 
will clear to the eastward ; Jebel Siri Ayenat E. by N. 3 N. clears to 
the southward, and the soundings here are a good guide. When 
Funnel hill bears N.N.E. 4 E., a vessel will have passed the most 
projecting part, and when Mukhaila island is in line with Jebel 
Direng, she will have passed the shoal altogether. In rounding’ 
the shoal, if a vessel does not come under 11 fathoms by day, or 
12 fathoms by night, she will be at a safe distance, but in thick 
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weather, or at night, when the position is not fairly well known, this 
shoal should not be approached under 15 fathoms (see page 39). By 
day, the discolouration of the water is a good guide; it extends some 
miles off the tail of the shoal into deep water. 


Jabrin.—At 1} miles N.W. 4 N. from Mukhaila, is the south 
point of a narrow strip of low sandy shore, with tufts of grass on it, 
which runs in a N.W. by N. direction for 6 miles to Has Jabrio. It 
is called Jabrin island, and between it and Mukhaila is the boat 
channel, already alluded to, which is narrow, and runs close round the 
north end of the islet ; the passage is much blocked by dry sand-banks, 
and bas not more than 2 fathoms at high water. Inside Jabrin island 
ig an extensive swamp intersected by deep khors, the mainland being 
about 5 miles distant ; this swamp continues to the northward, nearly 
to Léwar. 


Ras al Khan, the south end of a very low sandy ridge, almost 
submerged at high water, is 15 miles N.W. by N. from Mukhaila 
island ; it projects considerably from the line of coast, and is opposite 
a great valley lying to the northward of Jebel Direng. Inside this 
point are extensive swamps, with many creeks, and this part is no 
doubt the delta of the river whose mouth is now at Khor Zivarat, 
7 miles to the northward. Ino the valley lies the town of Burdekhin, 
the residence of the Dashti chief. 


To the southward of Ras al Khan, a small bay is formed where 
native craft find indifferent shelter from a Shamal in 2 to 24 fathoms. 


Soundings.—From Mukhaila to Ras al Khan, the 10-fathoms 
contour-line runs about 24 miles off the coast, and 20 fathoms are 
found at about 11 miles from it. ‘Towards Khor Ziyarat the depth of 
10 fathoms is only a mile from the dry sandy ridge ; and as this coast 
is extremely low, caution is required in passing it, particularly during 
thick weather or at night, when a vessel should not shoal under 
14 fathoms. 


RAS AL KHAN to BUSHIRE.—The soundings decrease 
regularly towards the shore, which has an average direction of N.N.W. 
up to the Bushire peninsula, which projects considerably from the 
coast. 


The tide stream is very weak off this part and is often quite 
imperceptible. | 
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A range of mountains near the coast commences 9 miles to the 
northward of Ras al Khan, and runs along it for 40 miles, when it 
sinks into the plain which lies inlund of Bushire. It has a rugged 
outline, and on it the Bu Riyal (Asses Ears) peak, which consists of 
two pinnacles close together on the summit of the range, with a 
smaller one on the north side. This peak, which is 2,500 feet high 
and visible about 50 miles, is conspicuous from the sea when bearing 
between N. by W. and S.E. There are other peaks on this range, 
two of which form a saddle or notch when seen from Busbire ; 
they are just to the northward of Bu Riyal, and higher than 
that peak. 


Kuh Khormij is a grand mountain ridge, 6,500 feet high, which 
is seen over all the coast ranges until close in to the shore, and toa 
distance of more than 80 miles. From the south-westward it makes 
in a long convex ridge, but when bearing E.S.E., the ridge is end on 
and forms a fine peak, with a long rounded slope on the north side. 
It is 22 miles from the coast, and bears from Bu Riyal peak N.E. 
To the southward of it, the back range has a_ south-easterly 
direction. | ; 


Khor Ziyarat is a small creek with low banks, 7 miles to the 
northward of Ras al Khan, which can be entered by boats at high 
water, but the entrance is exposed. It is the mouth of a river having 
a long course from near Shiraz, and, after rains, discharging a large 
quantity of water. The swampy coast, which extends from Mukhaila ~ 
island, ends a little to the northward of this, where the Bu Riyal hills 
come close down to the sea. 


Lawar is a small village and fort on the coast, 17 miles to the 
northward of Ras al Khan. Kogan is a similar village a mile to the 
northward of Lawar ; there are large date groves at these villages, and 
much cultivation. 


Baraki, in latitude 28° 29’ N., and longitude 51° 6’ E., is a small 
village with a tower, on the coast west of Bu Riyal; here are a few 
date trees here, and some cultivation on the narrow plain between 
the hills and the sea. It contains about 100 men, chiefly cultivators. 
A little to the southward of this place is a position called Saman, or 
the boundary, being the junction of the territories of the Chiefs of 
Dashti and Tangistan. A mile northward of Baraki is a small for a 
and village. 
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The coast between this place and Ras al Khan can be approached 
by the lead, but in the bight between Lawar and Khor Ziy4rat, che 
water shoals very quickly from 10 to 5 fathoms. The shore is sandy, 
with little rocky points, and there is no reef beyond a cable off it; 
the plain between the hills and the sea is from one to 2 miles wide. 
Ten fathoms are 4 miles off shore at Baraki, and 2 miles off just south 
of Khor Ziyarat, the 20-fathoms contour-line being about 10 miles 
distant as far as Bushire. 


From Barnki the coast runs N. by W. for 20 miles, to the bottom of 
Hulila bay ; 6 miles northward of it there is a single tree on a little 
cliff, which is rather conspicuous from seaward, and 2 miles North 
of this tree, there are low cliffs which extend some distance along the 
coast. 


B4shi ‘is a village with a large round tower and date grove, 
11 miles to the northward of Baraki. Here the Bu Riyal range recedes 
from the sea, ending a few miles to the northward, the great plain 
inland of Bushire commencing near this place. 


Khor Khuweir is a small creek about 9 miles to the northward 
of Bashi, dry at the entrance at low water; near the Khor there is a 
small fort and date grove. It is near the bottom of the large shallow 
bay of Halila, lying between Bashi, and Ras Halila the south-west 
point of Bushire peninsula, the shores of which are low and sandy. 


The soundings within the bay are all under 3, and for the greater 
part less than 2, fathoms, that depth being 5 miles off shore at Kho, 
Khuweir ; tho bottom is chiefly mud. 


At 2 or 3 miles north-westward of Khor Khuweir is the entrance to 
a large creek draining the great swampy plain inland of Bushire. Dry 
sands extend about a quarter of a mile off its mouth, which is nearly 
dry at low water. 


From this the coast line of the mainland runs about N.N.W. ; it 
is very low and ill defined, being, in heavy rains, swampy for a con- 
siderable distance beyond the parts reached by the tide; Bushire 
peninsula is separated from it by a large salt water swamp, called 
Mashila. About 5 miles to the northward of Khor Khuweir is the 
fort of Tangistan (the residence of the chief), which has many date 
trees round it, and the date groves are continuous for many miles 
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to the northward. This is the extremity of the Tangistani chief's 
territory. | 


RAS HALILA is a low point, with a rocky spit extending 
4 cables to the south-westward. At two-thirds of a mile N.N.W. 
of the point, is the small village of Halila, where there is a large 
square tower; it contains about 100 men, who carry on some 
cultivation. 


Water.—Good water can be obtained from wells, about a mile to 
the eastward of the point, and 80 yards from the beach ; the water 
is only 3 feet from the surface and is better than any procurable near 
Bushire for shipping. Close to the westward of the wells are clumps 
of date trees, extending across the peninsula. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage for small vessels during a 
Shamal, with Ras Halila bearing N.W. by N., or with the tower seen 
over the point, in 3 fathoms, and about half a mile off shore. 


The COAST .—From Halila point the shore of the peninsula runs — 
E. 4 S. for 5 miles to the creek, draining the swamp already men- 
tioned ; it forms a long narrow sandy spit, 5 or 6 feet above the sea, 
covered with tufts of coarse grass, and diminishing in breadth from 
about a mile near the wells, to 50 yards at the extreme tip, having the 
great Mashila, or swamp inside it. 


To the northward of Ras Halila the coast has a N.W. by N. direction 
for 54 miles, to Rishahr mounds ; it is rocky near the sea, and the 
reef extends about 2 cables off. There are two date clumps about a 
mile to the northward of Halila village, and the ground rises from that 
place to a table land in the centre of the peninsula ; 8 domed tomb on 
the highest part, called Imamzada, elevated about 150 feet, is very 
conspicuous and readily distinguished ; it stands in a little village, 
about a mile E. by N. of Rishahr fort. Northward of Halila the 
tableland ends abruptly towards the sea in cliffs. 


Telegraph.—aA rmall rocky point projects just to the northward 
of the Rishahr mounas (see page 268), forming a little bay with cliffs, 
on which the telegraph cable house, painted white, stands; there is 
landing in calm weather on the east side of the point. The telegraph 
buildings with flagstaff, about three-quarters of a mile inland are con- 
spicuous. When anchoring a vessel should avoid the telegraph cables 
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(of which there are three), landed at Rishahr point ; for this reason the 
cable house should not be brought to bear between N.E. 4 N. and East. 
Messages can be sent to all parts of the world. 


DIRECTIONS.—In working up the gulf, after passing Ras al 
Mutaf, the low shore of Ras al Khan requires caution when passing or 
standing in towards it. On the off-shore tack, a vessel should not 
stand too near to the islets Farsi and Arabi, which are small and very 
low, with deep water close to them. The Persian mountains except 
Kuh Khormdj are out of sight from these islets. In hazy weather or 
at night it would be especially desirable not to approach them, or to 
stand off more than 40 miles from the coast when abreast of them. 
The directions for making Bushire are given in the next chapter. 


See plan on chart, No. 2,8370. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


BUSHIRE TO THE SHATT AL ARAB. 


Variation in 1898, 0° 10’ E. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—tThere are ranges of mountains at 
some distance inland, as far as the delta of the great rivers ; the Jand 
for many miles towards the interior, is, as also the sea face, all low, 
with banks extending a great distance off. South of Dilam bay 
there is no outlying detached danger on the coast. The Persian gulf 
shoals gradually towards the head from the depth of 38 fathoms, found 
westward of Bushire. The towns north of Bushire are all small, the 
population being chiefly Persian. The tides are felt along the coast, 
and northward of the parallel of Kharag their influence extends the 
whole way across the sea, with an increase of strength as the 
rivers are approached. The tide sets round the Persian coast along 
shore, as well as directly into the mouths of the rivers, from the 
southward. 

The time of high water, at full and change, varies from 7h. 30m. 
at Bushire to about 11h. 30m. at the bar of the Shatt al Arad river- 


The mountains near Bushire are very characteristic in their 
appearance: the remarkable landmark Kuh Khormtj has been 
already described; to the northward of it, and 27 miles east of 
Bushire, is a mountain ridge about 4,000 feet high, deeply furrowed, 
with a lump on the summit at each end, and a third knob near the 
middle. Northward of this, and N.E. % E. 34 miles from Bushire, 
there is another range, with a step on the top, and a great fall on its 
northern end, 5,350 feet high, called Gisakan bluff. To the north- 
eastward of this bluff, at the distance of 41 miles, there is a 
round-topped mouatain 10,200 feet in height, which is covered with 
snow in the winter. Northward of Gisakan bluff the mountain range 
is more distant from the coast, and appears generally to be lower; 
it continues to stretch northwards, leaving a great plain towards 


the sea. 
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BUSHIRE (ABU SHAHR), the principal seaport of Persia, 
is a town of about 15,000 inhabitants, and occupies a low point of 
land, at the north end of the peninsula already mentioned, which 
is 11 miles in length from the town to Ras Halila, and 3 miles broad 
in the centre. 


The town, which is 14 miles in circumference, is poorly built, the 
only architectural feature being several high badgirs, or wind-towers. 
The streets are narrow and dirty, and there is no attempt at draining, 
paving of any kind, or lighting. On the land side there is a wall 
with many towers, useless for defence. 


The town stands on a rocky ridge, which does not exceed 40 feet 
in height ; a large badgir, with its top 90 feet above the sea, is the 
‘highest building in the place, and it may be seen at a distance of 
10 miles. When coming from the northward this tower is visible 
before any other part of the town or low land. 


There are no wharves or piers. The landing place is at the 
embankment in the creek. 


It is the head-quarters of the British Political Resident in the Persian 
gulf. The Residency is a large building at the south-west corner, 
with a flagstaff close to it, near which are the flagstaffs of the Dutch 
and Turkish consuls. The Persian governor’s residence is a square 
fort at the south-east corner. The Residency flagstaff is in lat. 
28° 59' 7" N., and long. 50° 50’ 3” E. (observation spot). 

This place is directly subject to the Persian government, who keep 
a garrison of about 400 regular troops and some field pieces here; the 
governor is under the prince of Fars. 

The population is chiefly a mixed race of Arab and Persian, that 

of the country round being almost exclusively Persian; a few 
English and Armenian merchants are settled here, and have a small 
Christian church in the town. 

The amount of duties levied on exports.and imports from natives 
is variable, and sometimes certain articles are prohibited; the 
regulations are arbitrary. Five per cent. is levied on all British 
goods. ; 
A considerable trade is carried on with Basra, India, Great 
. Britain, Turkey, Egypt, and European ports; the traffic with the 
interior being by caravans of mules. The distance to Shiraz is about 
180 miles. 


See plan, No. 27. 
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Exports.—The chief exports are arms, cotton goods, almonds, 
wheat, hides and skins, mother-o’-pearl, opium, tobacco, and carpets ; 
their aggregate value in 1896 amounting to £450,100. 


Imports.—The chief imports are arms and ammunition (partly 
transhipped), cotton goods, hardware, indigo, sugar, tea, and woollen 
goods ; their aggregate value in 1896 amounting to £867,300. 


Shipping.—138 steam vessels entered the port in 1895, namely, 
132 British, 3 German, one Turkish, one Norwegian, and one Dutch. 


Also 252 sailing ships, of which 30 were British, the remainder 
being Persian, Turkish, Maskat, and Arabian ; mostly coasting vessels. 
Some large baghalas belong to this port which trade with India, &c. ; 
and part of the commerce is carried on in baghalas from Kuweit and 
other ports in the gulf. | 


The aggregate tonnage of vessels of all nationalities that entered the 
port in 1896, amounted to 163,599 tons. 


Boats are not allowed to leave or arrive at the town embankment 
between sunset and daylight. The Bushire boats fly a red flag, with a 
white two-bladed sword in the centre of it. 


Communication.—The mail steamers call here weekly on their 
way from India to Basra, and also on the return voyage; other 
steamers run to India, and direct to European ports. 


A weekly postal service between this place and Teheran is 
established. 


Supplies.—Cattle, vegetables, fruit, and other articles required 
for a ship (excepting salt meat), are easily obtained at a reasonable 
rate. ‘The best water for ships is brought from Halila bay, but in the 
event of a Shamal, boats going for it may be detained for one or two 
days. Water is often procured for ships from the well near the trees 
south of Ras ash Shaghab. 


Coal.—There is no coal for sale in Bushire, but the British 
Government keep a supply for the use of the Royal Navy, sufficient 
for 24 years, average comsumption. It is stored in sheds on the 
embankment of the creek, and is sent off to ships in lighters. The 
supply of firewood is limited. 


See plan, No, 27. 
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The coast.—Cliffs, 15 feet high, begin near the Residency, and 
extend 8S. by W., half a mile from the town, from which the shore is 
low and sandy as far as Rishahr, forming a broad point called Ras 
ash Shaghab, at nearly 4 miles S.S.W. of the town: the point appears 
somewhat prominent from the northward or southward and may be 
known by the small clump of date trees half a mile to the southward 
of it. There is a well of good water at these trees, close to the shore. 
Mufka, 2 miles from the town, is a small fishing village, between 
which and the Residency cliffs, the shore forms a shallow sandy bay. 
A tower 40 feet high, intended for a lighthouse, has been built just to 
the northward of :the village, which is a good mark when making for 
the inner anchorage. 


From Ras ash Shaghab the coast trends gradually S.S.E. for about 
2 miles to Rishahr point, which is of low cliff, the north-west point of 
a small bay, having cliffs all round. On these are the mounds of 
Rishahr fort, which are 80 to 90 feet above the sea, and enclose a 
quadrangular space about 300 yards across. 


Imamzada tomb or mosque, about 150 feet above the sea, stands in 
a little village, on the highest part of the peninsula, about a mile 
E. by N. of Rishahr fort ; the mosque, as also a large house half a 
mile to the southward of the tomb, are conspicuous when approaching 
from seaward, and are visible 13 miles. Outside the walls of Bushire, 
the ground is swampy ; and is overflowed at extraordinary high tides, 
for upwards of a mile to the southward, excepting a narrow strip along 
the west coast. The land rises in a gradaul slope to Imamzada village, 
is partially cultivated, and there are several small hamlets, and many 
wells. To the southward of Imamzéda the land is very broken as far 
as Halila, the high ground ending on all sides in little cliffs. Very fine 
grapes grow on the rocky ground about Imamzada. 


The east coast of the peninsula runs from the town in a curve for 
14 miles to Ras Fudar, which bears S.E. 4 E. from the fort, and is 
about 30 feet high. From Fudar the edge of the swamp runs south- 
south-east for nearly 5 miles to a low point. Along the belt of land 
between the swamp and the rising ground towards Imamzada, are 
groves of date trees and cultivated ground. | 

The caravans cross the swamp to the mainlard, about a mile to the 
northward cf the point. 


A little to the southward of the point there is a small fort and 
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village called Tangak, from which the edge of the swamp runs to 
the southward behind Halila bay. 

The breadth of the mashila is 3 to 4 miles, between this part of the 
peninsula and the mainland, which is very low for many miles from 
the edge of the swamp, and beyond the harbour to the northward. 
The breadth varies according to the tides and rainfall. 

To the north-eastward of Fidar, and separated from it by the 
creek, is the swampy island of Muharrak; with some fishermen’s 
huts on its west end, about 4 cables distant from Fudar point; it 
extends thence 14 miles east-north-eastward, and, being nowhere 
more than 3 to 4 feet above the sea, is partly overflowed at high 
springs. 

Jezirat Sheikh Saad is a low island, 4 miles long North 
and South, lying on the east side of the harbour. It has a large 
village and a small tower, 50 feet high, at its north end; the latter 
bears N.N.E. 54 miles from the Residency flagstaff, and stands on the 
north point, which is rocky, and about 10 feet above the sea. The 
village has many large boats belonging to it, and the inhabitants carry 
on the traffic between Bushire and Shif. There is no water here 
except after rains. At 24 miles south of this tower there is a single 
date tree, which, with the tower, are useful as marks for entering 
the harbour. The whole island is swampy, except a narrow strip 
along its northern and western sides: the soutli end is separated 
from Muharrak by a channel nearly dry at low water, and half a mile 
broad. 


_Shif is a low rocky point, 14 miles east of the tower on Sheikh 
Saad ; it is about 25 feet high, and is the only landing place on the 
mainland near Bushire. There is a small house here. Many of the 
supplies from the interior are shipped from this place for Bushire. 
To the eastward of Shif the country is low, barren, and partly swampy 
for some miles, and to the northward of it there are extensive swamps 
as far as Ruhilla. | 


Ras ash Shatt, the point which (with the hanks off it) forms 
the shelter to Bushire harbour against the Shamal, bears N.W. 3 W. 
10 miles from the Residency, is sandy and hardly above the sea level ; 
it is a narrow strip of sand, inside which is an extensive swamp inter- 
sected. by numerous creeks, extending many miles inland, and. to the 
eastward. All these creeks have deep water inside, but only.2 to 3 feet 
at the entrance. 


See plan on chart, No. 2,8370. . 
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BUSHIRE HARBOUR.—The harbour, called by the Arabs 
Khor Deira, is a belt of deep water between Rakat as Safli or “ the 
Inner bank,” which extends off the town, and “the Outer bank ” or 
Rakat al Aali, extending southward from Ras ash Shatt. 


APPROACHES to the HARBOUR.—From Ras Halila to 
Shaghdb point, a rocky reef fronts the peninsula to a distance of 
one to 2} cables, being most extensive at the latter place, where 
3 fathoms are obtained near its edge; while to the southward the 
3-fathoms contour-line is about a mile off shore. Outside this the 
depth increases regularly, 6 fathoms being 25 miles off. Twenty 
fathoms are about 10 miles off shore from Ras Halila as far as Ras 
ash Shatt. The rocky shore ends about a mile south of the town; 
a little boat harbour is formed inside thereof, opposite Mufka, where it 
projects for 2} cables. At half tide lumps of rock uncover along the 
edge of this reef. 


Ras ash Shatt has 10 fathoms at 3 miles off, thence shoaling 
regularly to 2 fathoms at 6 cables from the shore. From this point 
the edge of the Outer bank (of this depth) runs south-eastward unti! 
about 4 miles from Bushire, when it turns in the direction of South, 
and forms a long narrow tail or spit, with 12 feet water upon it for 
2 miles from its southern tip, which lies W.S.W. 23 miles from the 
Residency. The water shoals gradually from the narrow tail towards 
the mainland, and to the dry banks lying E.S.E. of Ras ash Shatt. 
Under 9 feet the bottom is hard sand; towards the southern end, 
sand and mud, becoming softer as the tip is reached. Outside the 
narrow tail the water decreases regularly up to the shoalest part, 
which is only 2 to 3 cables broad; 4 fathoms are one mile off, 
bottom soft mud. When on the shoalest part, Ras ash Shaghab bears 
S.S.E. + E. | 


The outer anchorage (Outer road), is in 4 fathoms outside. 
the tail of this bank, with the town bearing E. by N. It is used by 
vessels of too large a draught to enter the Inner road: on this 
bearing boats can easily fetch off with the prevailing winds. 


This anchorage is exposed to the Shamél and Sharki. 


Draught of vessels.—The greatest draught of any vessel that | 
has been brought into the Inner road is 19} feet, and this was at 
springs. A vessel drawing more than 13 feet must wait for high - 
water. 


See plan on chart, No. 2,837. 
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A small steam vessel can anchor in fine weather about one mile 
S.W. from the Residency, in 13 feet, soft bottum. This is con- 
venient if only making a short stay; boats can land near the 
flagstaff. 


The Inner bank consists of a series of dry sand-banks lying off 
the north end of the town; its outer edge, which commences near 
the Residency, runs N.W. by N. for 24 miles from the flagstaff. 
There are several small channels through it, which are used ut high 
water by boats from the creek, communicating with the Outer road. 
The north-west point of these shoals, called Ras al Marg, is the chief 
danger to vessels entering the harbour, being a lee shore in a Shamal, 
and steep-to: the deepest water in the anchorage is close to its edge. 
It is the west end of a long narrow ate bank, dry at low water, 
which runs in a slight curve in an E. 4 N. direction for 14 miles. 
This bank, called Vakfa, upon which the sea generally breaks, is on 
the south side of the anchorage. 


Entrance channel.—From Ras al Marg a flat with 2 fathoms 
and under at low water, extends in a south direction outside the dry 
part of the Inner bank, until past the town: opposite the Residency 
it extends 11 miles off shore. The entrance channel, between this and 
the Outer bank, is one mile wide; it has only 13 feet at low-water 
springs, with the Residency bearing N.E. by E. to E. by S., but 
deepens gradually to the northward. To the southward of the Outer 
bank there is a sort of continuation of it, with 24 fathoms, extending 
nearly as far as Shaghab, having half a fathom more water inside. 
The bottom is everywhere pon mud. 


Khor Deira (Inner anchorage), is the name of that part 
where large vessels anchor ; the soundings are 3 to 4 fathoms at low 
water, over muddy hottom; it lies close outside Lakfa bank, and 
with the middle of the town bearing between S.E. by E. and S. by E. 
is about half a mile wide, having on its north side the shoal water 
extending off the dry banks to the eastward of Ras ash Shatt. The 
deepest water is near Ras al Marg, towards which the lead is no. 
guide ; on the north side of the anchorage the water shoals regularly, 
but quickly; the banks are hard sand, so that a vessel working 
should go about on getting a hard cast, or a large ship owe ee sO. 
immediately the water shoals. 

The anchorage is the better sheltered in a Shamal the farther a 


See plan, No. 27. 
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vessel is to the eastward, and it will be more convenient for boat 
work. A ship should anchor with the flagstaff S. by E. 3 E., in 
3 to 34 fathoms. 24 miles from the town, and about 24 cables from 
the edge of Lakfa bank ; a smaller vessel might bring the flagstaff 
S. 4 E., and anchor in 25 fathoms, just outside the baghalas, and 
opposite a small boat passage through Lakfa bank. The holding 
ground is everywhere very good in this anchorage. 


Khor Sultani is the name of a large creek with a shallow bar, 
by which boats of light draught run up to the embankment at 
Bushire. It passes close along the east side of the town, where it is 
2 cables broad, and has 4 to 6 fathoms, hard bottom; and thence runs 
south eastward between Fiidar and Muharrak, where it splits into two 
branches, of whicb the principal runs north-castward behind Muharrak 
and Sheikh Saad islands. 


On the east side of Khor Sultani, a rocky bank extends from 
Muharrak island for 24 miles north-westward, erding in a point one 
mile north of the town. Abreast the north end of this, the creck is 
half a mile broad, and has a fathom in it at Jow wuater; and to the 
northward the channel spreads out into a great flat, with mostly 
hard bottom, lying between this shoal and Lakfa bank, with depths 
of 3 feet at low water. There are two entrances to Khor Sultani 
across this flat, one just south of Ras al Marg, called Khor Babrani, 
only used by small boats, as the entrance is exposed ; the other, e:st 
and south of Ras al Jabri. Through this latter passage, baghalas 
drawing 10 feet, are brought into the creek. Boats of 7 to 8 feet 
draught can get in at ordinary high water. Light draught gunboats 
frequently enter, and anchor near the town. 


The marks for entering are not easily made out by a stranger; the 
pilots will tuke vessels of the above draught in. A rocky spit extends 
nearly 3 cables to the south-eastward of Ras al Jabri, which a vessel 
may haul round, when all the cliffs near the Residency are shut in 
behind the town ; when to the southward of this spit, the date tree on 
Sheikh Saad will bear E. by N.; then haul up to W. by S. until the 
date trees (about a dozen) on Fudar are only just seen clear of the 
town, when stand for the boats in the creek. 


Small native vessels anchor with Ras al Jabri bearing from West 
to N.W. in 6 feet at low water; this anchorage is called Bandar al 
Ghawi. ) 


See plan, No. 27, 
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Khor Bandarga, the large creek by which Shif is approached,. 
runs close round the north end of Sheikh Saad, and has 8 fathoms in 
it opposite the tower; it then turns to the south-eastward behind 
_ the island, passing 4 cables to the westward of Shif point. ‘There is a 
narrow boat passage eastward of Sheikh Saad. The bar of Bandarga 
creek, 1} miles west of the tower, has only 3 feet ‘upon it at low 
water. : 

The water is very shoal off the west side of Sheikh Saad; and 
between it and Muharrak a rocky flat projects about a mile. 

There is a small sandy point called Tihimiya, 13 miles N.N.W. of 
Sheikh Saad, with rocks extending some distance off it, upon which 
people for the interior sometimes land at high water. 

From Bandarga creek to Ras ash Shatt there are extensive mud- 
banks intersected by numerous large and deep creeks, which are 
all shallow at their entrance; there are some sand-knolls on these 
-mud-banks, which are covered at high springs. 


TIDES.—lIt is high water at Bushire, on full and change, at about 
7h. 30m. The spring rise and fall varies from 6 to 8 feet, and the 
neaps rise from 4 to 6 feet. In summer the day tides, and in winter 
the night tides, are the greaier, the second tide being, in either case, 
almost imperceptible. 

The winds affect the tide considerably, the Shamal making it later, 
and lowering the general level of the water, while the Sharki causes 
high tides, and prevents the water from ebbing. 

The July spring tide is the highest in the year. 

In the offing, the stream is weak, setting up and down the coast.. 

In the entrance to the harbour, the flood stream sets North, and 
when near the Inner bank, eastward, across it into the creek, tending 
to set a vessel over to that side; and the ebb sets in the reverse 
direction. In the anchorage the stream sets East and West along 
Lakfa bank, and is weak on the shoal flats north ard east of the 
anchorage. 

The tide is very strong in Khor Sultani opposite the town, and sets 
eastward and westward across and through the Inner bank, unless 
that bank is dry, when it takes the direction of the channel. The 
/ stream runs strong round the north end of Sheikh Saad. 


DIRECTIONS.—A pilot will always come off to a vessel, 
weather permitting, and a ship requiring one should wait in 34 to 


See plan, No. 27, 
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4 fathoms’ with the Residency E. by N. A vessel drawing more than 


13 feet could not enter until the proper time of tide. 


Making the place.—When so far out that the low land is. not 
seen, bearings of Gisakin bluff, Kuh Khorm4j, or Bu Riyal, will, in 
clear weather, enable a vessel.to ascertain her position. | 


From the southward, if tolerably close in, the date groves 


in Halila bay will be the first objects seen; a ship may keep in 


soundings of 6 or 7 fathoms until past Rishabr, when the depth 
decreases, and she may keep in 4 fathoms until opposite the tail of 
the Outer bank. A small vessel can pass nearer to the land, according 
to draught, but west of Mufka the 3-fathoms sentournne is 24 miles 


from the shore. 


By night, a vessel should endeavour to sight the peninsula if 
it can be prudently uttempted, by feeling her way with the lead; in 
order to avoid running past the town in the direction of the low 


point Ras ash Shatt. The town would be the termination of the 


land, and appear, at night, as if detached. 


If a rao vessel were in the harbour, blue lights, &c., would 
be answered, as also from the telegraph office at Rishahr, if the signal 


.were seen, 


. A good snchotayat is in 4 or 5 fathoms, with the town about East, 
but a stranger should anchor anywhere in a convenient depth, if in 
doubt as to the position, and wait until daylight. 


From the northward, a vessel should not shoal under 5 fathoms 
by day or 10 fathoms at night, in passing Ras ash Shatt. 
When abreast of that point in the daytime (which is nearly 


overflowed at high water, and therefore only seen from a very 


short distance), the tall badgir in Bushire would be sighted, and a 
ship should stand along the Outer bank until opposite the town. 


From seaward, Imamzada mosque and the house to the south- 
ward of it would he first seen, showing white (especially in the 
afternoon) when in about 20 fathoms. The soundings decrease 
regularly towards the shore. _ 


Entering the Harbour.—A good direction to approach. the 
entrance channel is with the Residency flagstaff bearing E. by N., 


See plan, No, 27, 
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but a foot more water would be found by bringing the. north end. of 
the town under the highest part of Gisakén range, or the Residency 
flagstaff bearing E.N.E. When Ras ash Shaghab bears S. by E. § E., 
haul up about N. § E. until the Residency bears S.E.; then the ship 
will be W.S.W. of Ras al Marg, and may steer about N.E. by E. 
towards the shipping, and anchor with the Residency bearing about 
S. by E. § E. 

The tower on Sheikh Saad bearing N. 50° E. leads over the Rakat 
al Aali in 11 feet at low water, and direct to the Inner anchorage. 
When draught and- tide admits, this may a be-found the 
best course in. . Lael | 

Ras al Marg generally: shows: by the breakers’ on ity .except near 
high water, or if quite smooth; when off it the Residency flagstaff 
bears S.S.E. 3 E., and the date tree on Sheikh Saad E, 3 N. 


The tower on Sheikh Saad in line with the south pap or small 
Har’s peak on the lower range beyond Gisakan bluff clears Ras al 
Marg ; the date tree (Sheikh Saad) bearing Fast, clears the whole of 
the Lafka bank on the north side. a 

The bearing of the shipping is the best guide, sapscinlly eb night, 
or in thick weather. | oe — 

With the prevailing winds it is often an advantage for a sailing 
vessel to cross the Rakat al Aali farther from the tip; this may be 
done with the Residency bearing East or E. by S., and when Shaghib 
"point bears S. by E.:} ‘E. " proceed as before. | 
A small vessel working up may stand over towards the Inner bank 
‘until the south end of the Residency cliffs are just inside the. notch 
in Asses’ Ears range, and nearly in line with two large round trees, 

Vessels should tack when eee Lowarde either rene as soon as 
‘the water begins to shoal. 7 ; = 

If running up from the southward a vessel may pass about a mile 
off Ras ash Shaghab, and steer up North for the entrance channel, 


‘not bringing that point. to. bear'to the southward of S. 3'E., until off 
‘Ras al Marg. oe ee 


JEZIRAT ee is 4 miles long North and South, i 
about 2 miles broad, The north-east point bears N.W. by W. } W., 
_31 miles from Bushire. The island has a range of table-topped hills 
running its whole length; upon it, near the middle of the island, is a 
small tomb, elevated 284 feet. The hills end at the south point in 


See plan of Kharag and Khargu on chart, No, 2,8370. 
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precipitous bluffs with detached table lumps, and towards the north- 
"west decrease in height, and terminate in cliffs 20 to 3O feet high. 
Near the middle of the north end of the island is a quoin-shaped 
hill, about 200 feet high, with a small building on the summit, which 
‘is conspicuous, except from the northward. 


The west coast has a series of rocky points with sandy beaches 
between, the hills ending abruptly in cliffs. On the east side is a 
cultivated plain, a mile in extent, termioating in the low sandy 
north-east point, on which stands the fort and village. This is the 
observation place, in lat. 29° 15’ 25'' N. and long. 50° 20’ 10” E. 
The best landing at low water is north of the east angle of the 
fort ; at high water you may land anywhere along the beach inside 
the reef. 


The village contains about 400 men, chiefly fishermen. 


Supplies.—Excellent water is easily procurable here from wells 
close to the beach, and at a cheap rate. A few cattle, and some 


vegetables, &c., may be obtained, and there are some antelope among 
the hills. | 


This island is under the governor of Bushire. 


Khérag is surrounded by a rocky reef, extending generally for 
about 4 cables from the shore; but for 5 cables, on the north side 
of the island. From the fort point a sand spit extends to the 
eastward, with 3} fathoms on it close to the point, and 5 fathoms 
at a distance of 7 cables ; 6 to 7 fathoms being close to the spit on 
either side. South of the fort point the east coast forms a sandy 
bay, in which the shore reef extends 3 cables with 7 fathoms close 
to its edge. 


Anchorage.—-The most convenient anchorage in summer sheltered 
from the Shamal, is in 7 to 8 fathoms, 4 cables off shore, with the 
quoin hill just open to the southward of the fort. In winter, a 
vessel should anchor farther out, in 9 or 10 fathoms; so that, if 
a Sharki came on, she could move round north-westward of the 
fort, and anchor in 7 fathoms, with the east angle of the fort 
S.S.E. distant about 8 cables, where there would be shelter from 
the south-easter. The holding ground however is rocky and in- 
different, and during the winter a vessel should always be prepared 
to shift to either side of the point, which should be done well in 
time. 


See plan on chart, No. 2,8370. 
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Jezirat Khdargu,* a very low white sandy island, visible only 
6 miles by day, and very difficult to see at night, is 3 miles long 
north-north-east and south-south-west, anil 4 cables broad ; its south 
end lies north 2} miles from Kharag fort. It is barren and uninhabited, 
but has a few stunted date trees at the north end. . 


The north end of Khargu is steep-to ; on the west and south sides, 
a flat rocky recf extends from 5 to 8 cables with 7 to 10 fathoms close 
to. On the east side, foul ground extends about half a mile, with 
12 to 15 fathoms 2 cables off its edge; the best landing is at the 
ncrth-east corner. 


- Soundings near Kharag and Khargu.— In the strait between 
the two islands, the clear channel of which is a mile broad betweer the 
reefs, the soundings are irregular, 5 to 9 fathoms, over hard bottom, 
and these depths are carried close to the reefs. Kharag shore reef is 
deep-to on its west and south sides, and the 20-fathoms contour-line 
passes about 14 miles outside the island. On the east side there is a 
depression of the bottom, and 2] fathoms are found 6 miles off; this is 
the deepest water between the island and the mainland, and thence the 
depth decrease to 12 fathoms, at one mile off the island. Two miles 
north-east of Khargu there is another depression with a depth of 
25 fathoms, the depth decreasing thence towards the mainland. On 
‘the west side of Khargu 12 fathoms are found close to the reef, the 
depth increasing to 18 fathoms at 5 miles distance. 


Directions.—Attention is required to the tide, which is strong 
near the islands and through the strait. Khargu is sometimes 
seen on a moonlight night, showing as a white streak, but not until 


it is close to; from its brown colour, it is often quite invisible at 
night. 


Tides.—lIt is high water, full and change, at 8 hours, rise and fall 
6 to 7 feet. 


RAS ASH SHATT to RAS UL BAHRGAN.—The coast 
Tuns about N.N.W. for 73 miles to the head of the bay called Dihat 
‘Dilam, the north-eastern bight of the Persian gulf; and thence turns 
to W.S.W. for 28 miles to Bahrgain, at which point the delta formed 
by the Mesopotamian rivers commences. Northward of Khargu the 


depths are under 20 fathoms all the way across the gulf, decreasing 
towards the rivers. . 


* See plan on chart, No, 2,8370. 
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The tides are perceptible all along this coast, increasing in 
strength to the northward ; they seit along the shore and round Dilam 
bay. 


ASPECT of the COAST.--The shore is low, and the mountains : 
are at some distance inland; except Kuh i Bang, 1,000 feet high, 
which lies N. } KE. 30 miles from Kharag fort and can be seen 
for 30 miles. This hill is 2 miles from the coast, and having a 
precipitous face on its seaward side, makes from the southward in 
a remarkable bluff; the range extends for 12 miles parallel to the 
coast. oF 

North of Gisakan bluff are a series of ranges 30 to 40 miles from 
the coast, over which can be-seen the tops of mueh higher mountains, 
that are covered with srow in winter.- Inland: of Kuh-i Bang,: and 
separated from it by a valley,-is a range about 15 miles from the coast, 
2,000 to 3,000 feet high, which has no conspicuous peak. Its southern 
end is 30 miles north of - Bushire ; the country south of it appears-io 
be low, as far inland as the Gishkan range. 

A range of lower hills, running east and west, comes within 3 or 
4 miles of the head of Dilam bay, and thence turns north- westward 
into the interior, decreasing in height. This range is the westernmost 
of the Persian hills ; the whole head of the gulf being: a low alluvial 
plain. On this range, 25 miles‘ E. 4 N. from Dilam town, is a sharp 
peak, and 26 miles N.W. }'N.’ from that oe a Funnel hill 550 feet 
high. 


KUH BEBEHAN is a great mountain mass of irregular outline 
lying i in an east and west, direction ; the highest part is 10,400 feet 
above the sea, which in ver y clear weather is seen 125 miles, or from 
near the bar of the Basra river. The summit is 464 miles N.E. by 
E. from Dilam, and: has snow on it for six months in the year.. ~~ 


The coast from Ras ash Shatt to Sabz Pushan, a distance of 
36 miles, is low .and, sandy.;. the .10-fathoms contour-line passes 
3 miles off Ras ash Shatt, and about 6 miles from the.coast farther to 
the northward. There is little or no shore reef, and no outlying 
danger ; but generally there is not more than 3 fathoms within 14 miles 
of the shore. There is no shelter from the prevailing winds on this 
part of the.coast. -. | 


Khor Ritihilla.—From Rash ash Shatt the. low 'strip:of land 


See chart, No. 2,8370. Wy ay 
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forming the ‘coast, has:a N.N.W. direction for 5 miles to the mouth 
of this kher, which is navigated by boats of small -burden to. -the 
small village of the same name near:a clump of date: trees. 5% miles 
N.E. of the entrance. It is shallow at the mouth and its banks are 
overflowed at high water. The coast line is only a few feet above 
the level of high water, and consists of a narrow strip of sand with 
a few tufts of grass. There are several other salt water creeks 
near this, all shallow at the entrance, and with deep water inside. 


. Bandar Rig’ is a small town with some date trees..13. miles 
N.4.W. of Khor Rahilla, inhabited partly by Arabs of .the al Zaah 
tribe. There is a small. khor at. the town, and it is fronted. by 
two sandy islets or banks, inside which native boats: lie aground at 
low water; much grain is exported from the place to other parts 
of the gulf. 

This place and the country near it are under the governor of 
Bushire. 

The coast between this and Ruhilla is low and sandy, and forms a 
slight bay, in which the 3-fathoms contour-line is about 2 miles off 
shore. About half way between Bandar Rig and Rihilla is a creek, 
frequented hy large boats, called Khor Gasair, which has a smaH 
village near its mouth. From Bandar Rig, Sabz Pushan point, a 
slight projection of the coast, bears N.W. by N. 18 miles. 


Kandwa is a large village half a mile from the coast, with a 
few date and other trees, and a large tomb with a spire. The 
inhabitants are chiefly cultivators. On the sandy shore stands a large 
round banyan tree, very conspicuous as a landmark, which is 21 miles 
N.N.E. } E. from Kharag fort. The landing at low water . is 
bad, as there are several ridges of dry sand, with 2 or 3 feet water 
inside them. 


At this place the authority of the governor. of Bushire ends,.the 
country to the northward being under the Khan of Bebehan. . ., 


Supplies.—Little can be. procured but fowls: (which are very 
fine), cattle, and. vegetables... 


The anchorage opposite the tree in 3 fathoms is nearly 14 miles 
off shore ; large vessels must anchor farther out. — 


Khor Khalil is the mouth of a tidal creek or river, which is. 


See chart, No. 2;837).. —- 
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1} miles to the southward of Kandwa great tree; dry sands extend 
at low water about 2 cables off it. The Kanawa boats enter the 
ercek at high water, and carry on a small coasting trade. 


Kalat Haidar is a small village 4 miles to the north-westward 
of Kaniwa; there are a few date trees near it; the inhabitants, 
who are cultivators, are poor but civil people, though wild in 
appearance. 


SABZ PUSHAN, in lat. 29° 39’ N. and long. 50° 25' E,, is 
a slightly projecting rocky point, with hillocks 40 to 50 feet high, 
close to the shore. On the summit is a small tomb, only seen when 
close in. A rocky shore reef extends about 1} cables off this polit 
and there is a little watercourse close to the eastward of it. 


SABZ PUSHAN to RAS AT TANB.—The coast from the 
former place runs N.W. for 7 miles, and thence trends rather more 
to the northward 17 miles further, to Ras at Tanb.* 

At 7 miles N.W. of Sabz Pushan, under the highest part of 
Kuh i Bang, is a small tomb on the coast hillocks about 50 feet 
above the sea; the land between it and that hill iy undulating and 
rises towards the foot of the range. The coast between this tomb 
and Sabz Pushan has no reef beyond about 2 cables; 5 fathoms 
are about 15 miles off shore at this part, and it deepens regularly 
to 10 fathoms at 4 miles. 


Khor Sini is a small creek, with deep water inside it, about 
midway between the tomb just mentioned and Ras at Tanb. To 
the southward of it is an old mosque, called Imam Husein, which 
is a good landmark ; there is a small village and some trees near it. 
Khor al Abd is a smaller creek, about 3 miles south-eastward of 
Ras at Tanb, and 2 miles nearer that point is a creek called Khor 
Lilatuin. The coast can be approached to a mile; the depths 
decrease to the northward, 10 fathoms being about 12 miles off 
shore south-west of Ras at Tanb. 


RAS AT TANB is a low sandy point forming the south extreme 
of Dihat Dilam; the land inshore of the sandy ridge forming the 
coast is swampy for many miles. Dry sands extend nearly a mile 
off this point, which runs out shallow for some distance. 


See chart, No. 2,8376. 


* The hills inland of this part are said to be infested by robbers ; when landing, 
therefore, it would be advisable to be on guard, 
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RAS AT TANB to RAS BAHRGAN.—The coast forms 

a deep bay called Dihat Dilam, with soundings under 8 fathoms ; 
the shore is everywhere quite low, and visible but a short distance ; as 
the 3-fathoms contour-line is generally 3 to 4 miles off, it is not often 
sighted. 
D{LAM is a town and fort, standing on the low coast 5 miles to 
the northward of Ras at Tanb. The square fort, in and around 
which the houses are built, is the first thing seen when approaching it. 
Half a mile to the southward of the fort are a few round trees, with a 
little cultivation, and at 24 miles N.N.W. of the fort a single large 
round tree. 


Dilam is the port of the district of Bebehan ; and grain, cotton, 
wool, ghee, &c., is exported, chiefly to Bushire and Kuweit. Mud 
flats dry off from the town, rendering landing difficult; the native 
boats lie in a small creek in the flat, which is dry at low water; the 
cargoes being. loaded and unloaded on asses. 


Nine miles S.E. } E. of Dilam is a emall table-hill, of light colour, 
with perpendicular sides ; it is 165 feet higu and visible 14 miles. 


The coast here forms a mere strip of rocky land, only 10 to 15 feet 
above the sea, island of which are swamps extending: for several 
miles. At 13 miles north-eastward of the town is a small fort, near 
the wells from which the town is supplied with water. There are 
several forts with date groves in the distant plain northward of the 
table-hill. 


Supplies.—Cattle, &c., are obtainable. Water is expensive, and 
indifferent. 


The anchorage in 4 fathoms, soft mud, is about 31 miles off 
the town; it is sheltered in a Shamal, but there would probably be 
much sea in a south-easter, though there is partial shelter from that 
wind. 


Shah Abul Shah is a village with a large white domed tomb on 
‘the coast hillocks, which is visible 9 or 10 miles ; it is 8 miles N.N.W. 
of Dilam, with the people of which place the inhabitants are often 


‘at feud. There is a small creek nee and some coasting trade is 
carried on. 


See chart, No. 2,8378, 
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From this place-the eoast trends round to west-south-weat sowards 
Ras . Babrgin, with shoal water extending nearly 4 miles off it: 
As ‘the soundings are regular, it iz safe to approach. by: the::lead: 
The hills at Shah Abul Shah are within 3 miles of the:sea;.but.# 
short distance to the westward they turn away from the coast ; this is 
all exceedingly low right across the head of the gulf to Kuweit, 
being the delta of the great rivers. \ 


RAS UL BAHRGAN, is a very low point formed by a:strip 
of sand, nearly overflowed at high water ;. inland it is. swampy., for 
some miles. At.a distance of 3 miles from the point are..some date 
groves, and a tomb called Mir Amman, probably on the banks of 
Hindiyan, or Tab river. Mud flats, overflowed at high water, extend 
some miles westward of the point, and also for half a mile off its 
south-east side. There are only 3 fathoms at 4 miles to the southward 
of this point. 


Sirima is a small cluster of round trees on the low shore, about 
9 miles N.W. by N. from Ras Bahrgan, serving as a mark for the 
entrance of the Tab* river, which lies between these trees and the 
point ; the entrance, which is very shallow, has not been surveyed 
on a large scale.: The boats navigating the river are. only. 20 to 
30 tons. 


Ras at Tullub is a low point of the mainland, lying 18 miles 
W.N.W. of Ras Bahrgan. About 3 miles north-west of it is the mouth 
of a river or creek, with some extensive ruins on its banks. The 
coast to the north west of this point is nearly all overflowed at high 
water, and has not been-traced. 


FASHT AL MIAIRIZ is a large bank of sand and mud, dry 
in patches at low water, extending 11 or 12. miles to the. southward 
from Ras at Tullub. There is a narrow shallow passage, called Khor 
Ghazlan, separating it from Ras at Tullub.. The channel. between. this 
bank and the Bahrgan shoals is about 34 miles broad, with 3 fathoms 
water, and is called Khor Bahrgan. 


Banna..is a low narrow island, 34 miles long, with a ruin on it, 


See chart, No, 2,837). ’ 

* Lieut. Whitelock, LN., says the town -of -_Hindiyan is about. 30 miles up the 
river, which is very winding; some of the reaches come within 2 miles:of the 
coast to the eastward of Bahrgan, so that native boats lying outside send across 
to the river for fresh water. The inhabitants were not found friendly. | 
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lying 2: miles west of ayneee at Pallub; there. is deep: water between it- 
and the point. ee 


Daira island is low and partly swampy ; it lies 3 miles S.W. of 
Banna, and there is a deep water channel between them, running to 
the southward, called Khor Wista 


-Aich Shaham, a‘sniall sand-bank lying to the: southward. of this 
island, is steep-to. 


To the northward of these islands, upon the east side of Khor Musa, 
there are many banks with deep channels between, which have not 
been explored. 


KHOR MUSA is an inlet, receiving the water of the Daurak 
river, and possibly a branch of the Karan, which runs in a N. by W. 
direction, passing about 5. miles to. the westward of -Daira island. 
Ten miles N.N.W. 4 W. of Daira there is a low islet called Kabr an 
Nakhuda, from the south end of which a bank,. partly dry. at-low 
water, extends to the southward for 18 miles, as far as the entranee 
of Khor Muss, forming the-eastern bank of that inlet; At 7 miles 
north-west of this islet the khor splits into two. branches,.. one - of 
which runs to the northward,-and the other about west-north-west.. .: - 


Kaseir bint Sisuan is a small narrow rocky shoal about a mile 
long, in the middfe of Khor. Musa, lying 3 miles §$.S.W. of Kabr an 
Nakhuda ; it has deep water on each ‘side, of 6 fathoms and upwards, 
and is steep-to. 

The western side of Khor Musa is a-.continuows low. hai thie 
about 18 miles in breadth, berg ‘across. to Khor Babmishir ; 
south-east point is called Bu Seif. 


Close to the westward of Bu Seif is Khor Daurakistan, a creek 
which is shoal at the entrance, and is said to join the Karan river. 
The low coast on the west side of this creek, as far as Khor Babmishir, 
also bears the name of Daurakistan. 


About 9 miles to the westward of Bu Seif is another creek, also 
joining the Karun river, called Khor Silij, but these creeks have not 
been explored for any distance. 


MAIDAN ‘ALT’ is the: name of the great flat lying off this part, 
the soundings upon which increase regularly from the dry’: part: it 


es 


See chart, No. 2;837b. 
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is about 15 miles in breadth, and the soundings are generally regular 
upon it, the lines of equal depth being probably nearly parallel to 
the coast. The edge of the 3-fathoms contour-line is 7 miles from Bu 
Seif, and 13 miles from the coast at its most southern point, though 
5 or 6 miles inshore of this a depth of 4 fathoms is found. The 
bottom on it is mud and sand, the latter predominating as the shore 
is approached. It is useful as a gaide in making the river (see 
page 288). 

Off the south-west corner of the Maidan Ali is a detached rocky 
bank ; the least water upon it is said to be 4 fathoms. It is not a 
danger for ships bound to the river, as no greater draught than 19 feet 
ean cross the bar. This bank lies S.E. by E. from the bar of the Shatt 
al Arab. 


BAHMISHIR RIVER AND SHATT AL ARAB.* 


Khor Bahmishir, on the western side of Maidan Ali, is the 
channel leading from the sea to the Bahmishir river. The banks on 
either side only dry at low water, so that the khor is diflicult to 
distinguish. The channel is tortuous and shallow until near the 
Bahmishir mouth. Vessels drawing 7 feet can enter the Bahmishir 
river at low water, the least depth to be passed over being a bar with 
8 feet, soft mud, at 10 miles from the mouth. Inside the bar the 
depths vary from 10 to 12 feet; and at half a mile from the mouth 
there is as much as 15 feet. 


Bahmishir river is the natural mouth of the Karan river and 
is about 54 miles in length (40 miles in a straight line) from the 
mouth to Muhammera. The following description is from an 
examination made in one day only, in 1690. It appears to be 
navigable for vessels drawing not more than 7 feet to a distance of 
about 30 miles from its mouth. There are two sharp bends near the 
middle of its course, the first at 11 miles from the mouth. Its 
breadth near the mouth is from 3 to 4 cables, but in the northern 
half of the river it is only 14 cables broad in some places. The 
banks near the mouth are sloping, and of soft mud, covered with a 
coarse grass above high-water mark; a few miles farther up the 
banks are harder and steeper. At about 25 miles from the mouth 


there are villages and date gardens, and these line the banks for 


- 


a, See plan of the Mouth of the Euphrates, No, 1,286. 
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most of the way to Karan river. The northern part of the river for 
about 15 miles is very shallow and uneven, some of the banks of mud 
drying almost across the channel at low water.” | 


Khor al Amaya is a gut running nearly parallel with the Shatt 
al Arab and westward of Khor Bahmishir, with soundings decreasiug 
from 10 fathoms at its southern end, to 3 and 2 fathoms near the 
north-east part of Marakat Abadan. 


This Khor bends round at a distance of 3 miles from the coast, and 
taking a west- direction, joins the Shatt al Arab below its entrance 
south of the bank off Barr Nasar, which is visible at low water; the 
portion of this channel running east and west is called Khor al 
Nasar. Before it joins the Shatt al Arab the soundings decrease to 
8 and 9 feet at low water, the extent of shoal water being about 
one mile. 


Khor al Kafka is the western channel into the Shatt al Arab, 
and the only one used by steamers. It lies between the two large 
-banks Marakat Abadan and Marakat Abdulla, and is 11 miles in length 
from the outer buoy to Ras al Bisha, the extreme of the land south of 
Fao. It has a general depth of 8 to 1] feet at low springs. There 
is a bar with only 7 feet at low water 9 miles from the outer buoy ; 
above this the water soon deepens to 12 and 15 feet, and there are no 
further obstructions. 


Both the above-mentioned banks are of soft mud, the Marakat 
Abadan only uncovers, near its north-west extreme, ut springs, but the 
western or Abdulla bank at low water for a distance of about 6 miles 
from Ras al Bisha. They both slope rather gradually towards the 
khor, but the edge of the Abadan bank is often defined, in fine weather 
and a light breeze, by the difference in the ripple. 


Draught of Vessels.—Vessels drawing more than 7 feet must 
wait for the flood to cross the bar. At high-water springs (night tide 
in winter and vice. versa) vessels of 17 feet draught can be navigated 
up the Shatt al Arab as far as Basra.f 


See plan, No. 1,235. 
* The Indian Marine steamer Comet, in December 1890, drawing 3 feet, grounded 
twice in steaming up the Bahmishir. 


t Vessels drawing from 18 ft. 6 in. to 19 ft. have visited Basra at spring tides, but 
the channel is said to be getting shallower, 
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‘At neaps the draught is restricted to 15 feet. 2 - a 


As the mud is very soft, powerful steamers are often forced through 
a foot or more of mud, and vessels load to the actual depth available at 
the bar. 


Buoys.—Four buoys, the property of the British India. Steam 
Navigation Company, are laid down in the Khor al Kafka, and must 
all be left on the port hand in entering the river. - The outer buoy, a 
large nun buoy painted black with a staff and ball, is placed inear the 
outer coe of the shoal water, and is 15 miles from Fao, ©). . 


The inner bar buoy, black, has also a staff and beacon. It lies 
E. by S. 23, miles from Fao fort. 


Caution.—The buoys are nee to be depended on, as they often 
shift their positign during gales, and sometimes break adrift. 


Tides.*—It is high water, full and change,in Khor..:al. Kafka 
and Khor Babmishir at 11h. 30m. Springs rise 10 feet,;:neaps rise 
8 feet. 


In summer the day tides, and in wiuter the night tides are much 
the higher, . In the winter the heights of the day and night high 
waters are more nearly equal at neaps, but differ from 8 to 4 feet at 
springs ; the difference in the heights of the day and night low waters 
is greatest at neaps, being then 4 to 44 feet, and at. springs: ‘from 1} to 
3 feet. : 


The highest tides occur it April and the lowest generally in October 
and November. The height and time of tides are affected to a very 
great extent by the prevailing winds, - | , 3 


The streams continue to run for a considerable time after high and 
low water, as will be seen by the following table, but when a Shamal 
or north-westerly wind is blowing, the time of slack water ja agrees more 
nearly to that of high and low water. ? 


After a moderate Shamal had been blowing for five meres the water 
fell 6 inches lower than at any other time. 


See plan, No, 1,235. 


* These remarks apply chiefly to the months of November and pecenee the 
time of the survey, said to be the best period of the year for such operations, 
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A summary of the'tidal streams off the two rivers may bé'shown: as 
follows :— | 


KHOR AL KAFKA (SHATT 


raphe pees ‘AL ARAB.) 
Be ee a ee eo: 
‘Springs. | Neaps. Springs, | Neaps. 
! 
Flood, | Ebb, Moo. Ebb. | Flood. | Ebb. et Ebb. 


Strength, in knots| 13 to 2;1 to 1} Fi to2 |1 £6 13{1 to2 


Average duration } = 
of flood and 

ebb streams | 6 

after high and | £0 45 


eS 


30 20 80 30 Irregu- 50 


: lar, 
low water in it 


minutes - . 


| 
~ Duration of slack 25 mins, 20 mins, 15 to 30 mins, | 15 to 30 mins, 


water. | ' | | 


Pilots.*—To a stranger without a chart of the approaches to the 
river, pilots are indispensable (as already stated at page 23). 


They can be taken on board by ships proceeding to the river, at 
Bushire or sometimes at Linga, and they expect to be lafded on:-the 
return voyage at the same place. The rate of pilotageis 15 kerfns 
‘per foot draught for each time they cross the bar; and 14 kerans Boal 
day as long as the vessel remains at Basra or Makil.. © 0 


Fao.—Telegraph.—At 3} miles from Ras al Bisha is Fao, a 
small village of 400 inhabitants, chiefly herdsmen and cultivators of 
the soil. 

At Fao the terminal ‘station of the British Persian Gulf tele- 
graph cable was established in 1864. Messages are received here for 
all parts. | 


Two white iron-roofed offices have been built here, one British for 
cable messages, and the other Turkish, for the land line. There is a 
Turkish custom house and quarantine department, The Basra steamers 
touch here on their way up and down. | 


Light.—Two white vertical lights four feet apart’ are shown. at 
Fao from a post about 40 feet high, but they can be seen only about 


See plan, No. 1,235, ~ 
* H.M.S. Sphinw has frequently proceeded up to Basra and down again in charge 
of her own Officers, : 
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2 miles, and are said to be scarcely distinguishable from the lights of 
the place. They consist of two ordinary oil lanterns, and are most 
-unreliable, especially in a Shamal. 


Landing place.—The landing place at Fao is at a rough jetty 
made of stones over the mud, a little below the light post; the 
quarantine ground is at the top of this jetty. There is deep water a 
few yards from the end of the jetty. 


Directions from Kharag to Shatt al Arab.—It is now 
the custom for vessels to make for the outer buoy off the Shatt al 
Arab, which can be easily made out in moderate weather, but if the 
weather be thick and the ship’s position uncertain, vessels should 
endeavour to strike soundings on the Maidan Ali, and steer westward 
in 5 fathoms until the buoy is sighted. From the buoy steer a course 
N.W. } W., so as to pass to the eastward of all the buoys aud having 
“passed the inner bar buoy, or when the Turkish fort bears W. 5 N., ° 
the course should be altered to N.W. by W. + W. to proceed to the 
_ anchorage off Fao, or up the river. 


Directions for making the Bahmishir river. — As 
there are probably no regular pilots for the Bahmishir, a baghala man 
accustomed to the river should be obtained if possible. Without any 
local assistance it would be advisable to start from the outer buoy of 
the Shatt al Arab with a rising tide and from 2 miles S.E. of the 
buoy to shape a course N.N.E. # E. (allowing for the flood tide setting 
to the N.W. if necessary) crossing the deep water of the Khor al 
Amaya, which is here about 14 miles wide, and when the water 
shoals to 14 feet at low water or when having run 44 miles turn up 
N.W.4.N.; here great caution is necessary, and it would be prudent 
to anchor when 2 miles on this course have been run, and verify your 
position by sending a boat to sound; the course can then be continued 
for another three miles, when the reeds off Barr Nasir will probably 
be sighted bearing about N.W. by W. 


The course should then be altered to N.N.W. } W. for another 
2 miles, or until the centre of the Barr Nas4r reeds bears west ; 
from here the course will be North for 3 miles, or until the deeper 
water S.E. of the mouth of the river is struck, While on this last 
-eourse the reeds at the mouth of the river will begin to show 
up, a tall square clump of reeds marking the south point of the 


* See chart, No, 2,8376 and plan, No, 1,235, 
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mouth. Once in the river the deepest water will be found by 


keeping close to the bank ou the concave side, crossing over at each 
bend. 


SHATT AL ARAB is the name by which the united streams 
of the Tigris and Euphrates is known to the Arabs ; it is a fine river, 
navigable for vessels that can cross the bar to Basra, or to the distance 
of 70 miles from the outer buoy. Its breadth near the mouth 
averages about 14 miles, with soundings of 12 to 15 feet at low 
water. 

The banks are very low on either side for the entire distance, from 
the entrance as far as and beyond Basra, and intersected by numerous 
canals for irrigation; the land is often under water, except small 
raised banks between the plantations. The belt of land near the 
river from Fao to a few miles above Kurna is exceedingly fertile and 
produces very fine dates, also fruit and vegetables of various kinds, 
with grain, &c. 

At the back of the date groves which extend half to 2 miles from 
the bank, all is a desolate desert or swamp. There are many wild 
hogs and large herds of cattle and buffaloes along the banks of the 
river ; the latter often swim across to graze on the islands. 


Between the plantations of trees are sandy tracks of land along the - 
banks, which are uncultivated, although doubtiess equally fertile 
with the rest. Supplies of fruit, vegetables, and cattle, can often be 
obtained at the villages while waiting for the tide. 

On the ebb, the water is fresh even at Fao and fit for drinking, 
except in the autumn; then the river is low and the water is slightly 
brackish ; 10 miles further up it is at all times fresh. 


The land on the east side south of the Hafar, which forms a long 
narrow island between the river and the Bahmishir is called Abadan. 
The Shatt al Arab from the mouth to within 16 miles of Basra, is the 
boundary between Turkey and Persia. | 

After entering hetween the regular banks with vegetation, the eye 
is the chief guide. The seaward and lower part of the banks is all 
of soft alluvial mud, thickly grown with rceds and coarse grass ; it 
is almost impossible to land, so soft is the mud. 

The appearance of the two banks at the mouth of the river is very 
different, the right or Fao bank being thickly planted with dates, 
while the left or Persian bank is bare until about 2 miles above 


See plan, No, 1,235. 
E 36213, 
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Fao. Ras al Bisha is said to be extending to the southward, and 
the small size of the date trees on its extreme seems to point to 
that. | 


It is advisable not to land anywhere near the fort. 


Fao to Kabda point.—Above Fao on the west bank there 


are date trees for 2 miles, then a large thick grove commences, and | 


continues for about 4 miles, having a small. hamlet near the south 


end, and at its back the large fort and village of Madmir. At the . 


north end of Madamir grove there is a space of 2 miles without 
trees, where telegraph poles are visible, and then begins the ad Dura 
date grove, in which is a small village of the same name. This 


grove extends about 2 miles, when the western side of the river . 


is formed by an island covered with date trees, called Jezirat bin 
Fadagh, which is nearly 2 miles in length, and is separated. from 
the river bank and Kabda point by a narrow creek. . 


On the east bank, opposite Fao, there are some herdsmen’s huts 
and a few round trees; anda little farther up begins a large date 


grove, with a village, called Kasba, which continues for 3} miles. | 


There is“ then a very low space upon which are small bushes for 


about 2 miles, when Manyuhi date trees commence: and extend along © 


the river bank nearly up to Chellabi point, which is opposite the 
south end of Fadagh island; hence, for many miles, there are no 


trees. There is a fort and tomb behind the Manyuhi trees, and to : 


the northward of Chellabi point, three batches of huts. 


No very detailed directions can be given for navigating this river, 
and the chart of it will probably.be found sufficient. guide, observing 
that the deeper water lies generally towards the concave side. Shoal 
water extends for 2 cables from. the East bank for. the whole extent 
of Kasha date grove, and for 4 cables (or. nearly half-way across the 


river), from about 14 miles north of these trees all the way to_ 


Chellabi point. The shoal water off Manyuhi ig generally visible. 
Off the most projecting. part of Fadagh island, shoal .water extends 
for nearly 3 cables. | 
From: Fao keep rather towards the west bank until up-to the 
north end of Kasba grove, when keep well over on this bank until 
past the north end of Manyuhi trees. Then stand: across to the 


concave ¢ide above Chellabi point, and return‘:towards the west side - 


with the bank by Kabda point bearing N.W.}N. in order to avoid 


od 


See plan, No, 1235. 


w 
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the shoal.of the south-east tip of Dawasir island.. There are some 
mud huts near the bank about half a mile-above: Kabda point. 


-Kabda point to Hafar Channel (Kartin River).—From 
Kabda point the river runs nearly straight N.W. by N. for about 
10 miles, having date trees on its west bank the whole distance ; 
this part is called Kabda reach. A little above the point are two 
forts and the village of Dawasir. Between this village and . al Khast 
point lies the low island of Zayadi, 4 miles in length, which is over- 
flowed at high water; it is close over on the western side of the 
river, but in the centre extends more than half-way across it. 


The main channel of the river at the north end of Kabda reach 
‘bends round to West and W.S.W, for about 3 miles (which, may be 
called al Khast reach), and then turns quickly to N. by W. for nearly 
6 miles up to the entrance of the Hafar channel. At the bottom of 
the curve west of al Khast point is the village, fort, and date grove of 
Seihén, with a treeless space of. about a mile on either side of it, 
where the telegraph poles. can be seen, whence the date grove are 
almost continuous to Basra. 

On the. east bank, nearly opposite Kabda point, is the sodher 
end of Dawasir island, which terminates ina shoal that dries at low 
water for half a mile, and has less than 12 feet of water for a further 
distance of 7 cables ; this shoal is said by the pilots to be growing.* 
‘The. upper : end: of. Dawasir appears to be washing away, and - is 
reported to- end -(December: 1896) about 14 miles below Shateit. 
‘The middle of the island, for’-upwards: of a mile, is below water ; on 
the lower part of it-there are gardens. There is a depth of 3 fathoms 
close to on its west side. oo | 

The east bank is treeless except a conspicuous clump at the little 
hamlet of Abadan, inland of which are two tombs. There is a 
large’ date plantation at Shateit, and a smaller one above it at 
Bawarda, which is just below the upper end of Kabda reach. “ 

Above Bawarda, and opposite al Khast point is a small village 
called Bareim, where a shallow branch of the river continues to run 
to the north-west for about 3 miles, when it rejoins the main stream 
at the large: village of Harta. «: This: smail channel forms the island 
of Muhalla, which is of triangular shape, and is very low towards 
its .south-west part ; both banks of the boat passage are thickly 
grown with date groves.: Above Harta ‘there is an ‘open space 


i . + ~--See-plan, No. 1235. - Cote ne ce ner tes oem eee 
* H.M.S. Lapwing, December 1596, 
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between it and the date trees lining the south bank of the Hafar,. 
at the entrance point of which are some barracks; and on the nortlr 
side at the junction of the two streams, the Persian Governor’s 
residence. 

In Kabda reach the deep channel! is along the west bank at a 
moderate distance, until a mile past the Abadan clump, when the 
fairway draws over towards Shateit; from above which village until 
half a mile from Bareim, it lies on the east side. Al Khast point 
is steep-to, and there is deep water on the concave side of Seihan. 
bend, but care is called for at this sharp turn on account of the 
mud islands lying west of Muhalla, which extend nearly 4 cables 
from the west bank and are covered at high water. 

Very short tacks are made by sailing vessels in working up the 
river hereabouts; large ships have to back and fill through the 
reach. Hence the channel Jies rather on the Harta side, and close 
to the Hafar entrance, opposite to which is the low grassy island 
of Dabba, which occupies three-fourths of the breadth of the river. 

About three-quarters of a mile above Harta is a mud shoal, the 
least depth over which 14 feet is on the Persian side of the river. 
A depth of 3 fathoms can be obtained on the western side of the 
river. This shoal or bar is constantly shifting and appears to be 
extending to the northward. 


Entrance of Hafar channel to Basra.—From the Hafar 
mouth the Shatt al Arab trends about W. by N. for 13 miles, which 
part may be called Dabba reach, then turns to N.W. by N. for about 
5 miles to the town of Basra, both banks being lined with date 
groves the whole way. On the west bank opposite the Hafar is the 
village of Mutawa, and three miles above it are two tombs, the eastern 
of which has a spire, and the other a dome. Off Mutawa is the 
east end of the chain of low grassy islands called Dabba, which 
continue for 44 miles, and extend about 8 cables from the soutl 
bank, leaving a channel about 2 cables in width between them and 
the north bank. 

The water is deep at the entrance points of the Hafar channel, off 
which the tide must be guarded against. Three miles above Hafar 
is fort Fahliya, the residence of Sheikh Jabir. 

The ship channel is on the north side of Dabba island, and 
close to its west end, between the same and the small low islet 
upon which theré is a conspicuous white custom house with a 


See plan, No. 1235. 
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flagstaff. In passing through, keep a very tall date tree on the south 
bank of the river bearing W. $ S. Hence the fairway is rather’ 
towards the south bank all the way to Basra, the opposite side being 
+ chain of low, narrow, islands. 

A shoal with a depth of 2} fathoms in it was reported in 1897 to 
extend off the eastern bank opposite Al Basra half way across the 
river. 

BASRA.—On the right bank of the Shatt al Arab, and about 
67 miles from the bar, is the seat of government of the Pashalik 
of the same name, which extends for some 600 miles along the lower 
Euphrates and Tigris, and on the western side of the Persian gulf as 
far south as al Ojair opposite Bahrein. It is the port of the extensive 
districts of which Baghdad in Turkey and Kirmanshah in Persia are 
the commercial centres. 

The town consists of a central part contuining the bazaars and 
Turkish Government offices, and of extensive suburbs divided by 
gardeus and date groves. The centre of the town lies 2 miles from 
the river on @ narrow creek called the Asrshar. The ground is well 
cultivated, producing all kiuds of fruits. 

Near the mouth of the Asshar creek are the Arsenal, the Custom 
house, the Governor Geueral’s palace, the British Political Agency, 
the Turkish Admiralty house, und the offices of European merchants. 
The French, Dutch, and Persian Consulates stand on the Asshar. On 
the eastern side of the river at Gardelou is the Naval Hospital. 


Population.—No regular census is taken, but Turkish Govern- 
ment records give the number of persons living in the town of Basra 
and suburbs as 179,877. 

The population within the walls is estimated at 40,000; of whom 
400 are Christians, and 1,000 Jews; a small number of officials only 
being Turks. There are some 60 Europeans and natives of India, 
and the rest of the population is Arab. 


Climate.—With the substitution of date and wheat cultivation 
for that of rice in the neighbouring country, a remarkable improve- 
ment in the climate has taken place. Malarious fever is now rare. 
The north-west wind which prevails in the hot weather is now dry 
and hot. ‘The month of September is the least healthy season. July, 
August and September, are intensely hot; December and January 
cold, often with frost; the rest of the year resembles the spring and 
summer of Southern Europe. 


See plan, No. 1235. 
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; Communication. —-The mail steani-vesgels from Bombay run 
weekly to Basra, and it is also visited. by other steam-vessels from. 
India aod European ports. The Tigris Steam Navigation Company 
ruc two river steamers to Baghdad in connection with the mails; and 
there is ia: weekly ‘Turkish line, of river steam-vessels. 


- Telegraph.—The Turkish telegraph office receives messages for 
all parts of the world, but there are delays at times owing to the 
line being constantly broken. | 


- Trade.~A. considerable trade is vente on: with India, which has 
immensely increased since the mail steam line has been established. . 

In 1896 there entered the port 541 vessels—steam and sailing— 
of the aggregate net tonnage of 170,566. British merchants settled 
at Baghdad carry on trade with England through Basra. 


There are several European firms established here. | 


“Exports in: 1896 consisted chiefly of dates, barley and wheat, 
horses, liides, liquorice roots, aud wool, of the value of £394,634. 


. Imports in 1896 were chiefly piece. goods, sugar, coffee, copper, 
iron, kerosine oil, wood for date boxes, and planks, of the value of 
£677,343. 


' Supplies. — Meat, bread, vegetables, and fruit can be procured. 
A very limited ‘supply of stores may be had occasionally; 


~ Coal is obtainable, but the stock available is usually small, and 
frequently runs out. ‘he price varies from 45 to 50 shillings per ton. 
The coal is brought alongside in lighters. 


Anchorage.——A. ship. should anchor off Basra im 5: to 6 fathoms: 
in mid-ehansel; a hitthe above the entrance of the ‘creek (the water 
being cieaner), and moor with open .kawse:to the: westward. Plenty: 
of cable will be required as the tide runs strong. 


Quarantine regulations: are strict, but need net invelve much 
delay. : The offire-is onthe north side of the entrance of Basra creek. 
Vessels: have ‘to wait outside the harbour, usually at s spites ealled 
Khera, for pratique. 


Mud Dock.—in the yard belonging. to the. Euphrates and Tigris | 
Steam Navigation Company there is a dry dock. .230 feet. long, 
SSS 


See plan, No. 1236.. 
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“but capable of. taking a vessel of only 4 feet draught at- ordinary 
‘springs, in which their river steamers are repaired. The yard is 
‘under the superintendence of an English engineer. a | 
Tide.—It is high water, full and change, at Basra at.6h. Om., or 
about 64 hours later than at the bar; the rise and fall is probably 
about 9 feet. ‘The strength of the ebb in the river varies from 3 to 
6 knots, that of the flood from 2 to. 4 knots; the ebb stream being 
_ avout double the duration of the flood. 


M&kil is about 4 miles above Basra, and one mile beyond the 
end of Basra reach, the river here turning more to the westward. 
The place belongs to the Baghdad British merchants. There is a 
large square building here with a flagstaff. It is sometimes visited 
by government vessels, but previous permission {must be obtained 
from the Turkish authorities. A vessel should anchor near the north 
bank, where the current is the least violent. 


BASRA to. BAGHDAD. —The Shatt al. Arab is vmavigable for 
small vessels of 15 feet draught as far as Kurna, at the junction of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, about 49 miles above Basra. From Kirna 
it is said to be 490 miles to Baghd4d by the Tigris, the channel of 
which river has no dangers in its bed except a few remains of ancient 
brickwork. | | 

Cultivation ceases almost entirely 100 miles above Kirna, the 
districts thence to Baghddd being devoted to the breeding of sheep, 
‘horses, and camels. The population is scanty. 


Tigris river.—tThe tide is felt for.about: 30 miles: beyond Kiros, 
but the stream always run down, the rise and fall gradually 
decreasing to nil. | 
'* The masters of the river steamers running to Baghdad, &c., report: 
that it would be practicable to take a veseel drawing about 10 feet, 
60 miles above Karna, and one of 9 feet draught, 90 miles further. 
As a general rule vessels drawing 3 feet can. ascend the Tigris to 
Baghdad in the dry season, and those of 5 feet draught at other 
times ; probably in May and J une vessels drawing 6 feet and upwards 
might ascend. 


_ ‘The. most. difficult: part of the navigation begins: about 30 ‘guile 
above Karna, and: coatinues for ‘about:.80.miles, at which part the 
river narrows and has sharp turos. 


See plan, No 1235. © 
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The Tigris is at its lowest from September to November, and rises 
about a foot from rains in December, which keep the river fairly 
full for the three months following. Iu April the river rises further 
from the melting snows of Armenia, and is at its height in May and 
June ; its level gradually lowers during July and August. 

The rise of the water in the river occurs later towards its lower 
part. Arise at Mosul takes 3 or 4 days to reach Baghdad, and about 
the same time from thence to advance to Kurna. 


Floods occasionally occur. The Political Resident reports that a 
very heavy rainfall in January 1896 caused the river to rise 8 feet in 
one night, through which the river embankments were broken down, 
and a sea was formed round Baghdad, about 25 miles long, by some 
6 or 7 miles in breadth. The water rose to a higher level than the 
city, which is surrounded by a glacis. There was also a great 
inundation in April 1894. 


Steamers.—The two English steamers running between Basra 
and Baghdad are of the American river type, with disconnecting 
engines; the larger one is 230 feet long and 45 feet across the 
paddle boxes. 

Native boats of about 30 tons, with 15 hands, take 30 or 40 days in 
tracking to Baghdad. 


HAFAR CHANNEL.—The Hafar is a channel on the east side 
of the Shatt al Arab, 40 miles from Fao, by which there is direct 
communication with the Karin river. It is about 2 cables wide 
and 2 miles in length, with a depth of 3 to 4 fathoms in it; both 
banks are lined with date trees. 


Muhammera is a town of growing importance, situated as it is 
at the point of confluence of the great rivers of Persia and Turkey. 
It stands upon the north bank of the Hafar about a mile from the 
entrance, and contained in 1895 a population of 5,600. There is a 
bazaar here at which a few supplies can be obtained. The place is 
said to be comparatively cool and healthy. 

Vessels can lie off the town close to the bank, but there ig no 
room for them to swing, and they generally anchor near the entrance 
of the channel. 

The mouth of the Hafar is a good place at which to take in water, 
as it is purer and cooler than that of the Shatt al Arab; in the 


Sze plan, No, 1235. 
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summer a difference of 16 degrees has been found in the temperature 
of the two streams. 


Trade.—During 1895, 14 steamers came from Europe direct with 
cargo, and 7 called for cargo. Much traffic is carried on by native 
craft. 


Exports to foreign countries were valued at £48,638. 
Imports amounted to £138,006, from the same. 


The British India, nnd Bombay and Persia Steam Navigation 
Company’s steamers call here regularly. 


KARUN RIVER.—At about a mile to the eastward of Muham- 
mera, the Karun river is reached, which runs to the north-eastward ; 
and from this point the Bahmishir (the supposed natural mouth of 
the Karin) runs ina south-east direction to the sea; but the greater 
volume of the water of the Kartu is discharged through the Hafar 
ioto the Shatt al Arab. 


For 117 miles from Muhammera the river can be ascended, without 
obstacle, to Alwaz, throughout which distance it averages about 
2 cables in width, flowing in a tortuous channel between low banks 
through a country almost destitute of vegetation, but abounding wits 
a great variety of wild fowl. 


The strength of the current in a full river is 4 to 5 knots an bour, 
and about 2 knots in the low season. 


The least water is from August to November inclusive, when for 
the last 20 miles below Ahwaz, the navigation is difficult for a 
steamer drawing 3 feet 6 inches. At this period long banks of silt 
‘divide the broad stream into channels. 


Near Ahwaz, a town of about 700 inhabitants, there are a series 
of rocky ridges lying across the bed of the stream, which extend 
about 14 miles, and form formidable rapids, that prevent continuous 
navigation. 

Above the rapids the river flows between higher banks of from 
10 to 30 feet, and it can be ascended to Bund i Kir, about 40 miles 
above Ahwaz. The channel in this stretch is sinuous, and from one 
{o 14 cables wide, but the navigation is not difficult. 


' See plan, No, 1235. 
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At Bund i Kir the river divides itself. into three branches, the 
westernmost of which, the Ab i Diz, flows down from Dizful, while 
the centre and eastern confluents, called respectively the Ab i Shatail 
‘(or Karan proper) and the Ab i Gergar, form between them an island 
“about 23 miles in length, at the upper end of which stands ers an 
important city of about 8,0CO inhabitants. 


-Ab i Diz.—The steamer Shushan, drawing 2 to 3 fedt, in 
August 1891, ascended the Diz river. Starting from Bund i Kir, and 
entering the river by a channel only 20 yards wide, the vessel 
proceeded for, 14 hours through a tortuous channel having - only 
3 feet water. The channel then deepened to an average depth of 
9 feet, except where barred by long sand banks at about every 
5 miles ; in.the crossings depths of only 3 feet were.found. 

On the third day the Shushan arrived at Kut Bandar. Here a reef 
of rocks extends across the river, over which a straight channel 
4 feet deep was found.. Passing thence through intricate channels 
the vessel arrived at Umm al Wawieh, a point about 10 miles beyond 
Kut Bandar, and about 20 miles from Wizful or Dizful by road. 

Not being able to proceed any farther, the return journey was on 
the following day commenced, during which much difficulty was 
experienced in grounding: und striking in the: bende. The ascent. 
occupied 54 hours and descent 36 hours. as 

‘During the winter and spring the Diz can be navigated as far as 
Kut Abdi Shab, a point about 80 miles by river: and 10 miles by road, 
from Dizful; an. important city containing about 16,000 annAP Ente 
where there are 120 indigo factories. 

The river. from. Bund i Kir to Kut Abdi Shah follows a winding 
course threugh flat uncultivated country, and immense jungles. 


Ab i Shatail is: the branch on which the small ‘steamers ply 
between Arwaz and Shuster. It is broader’ thaa-the Gergar, but. 
Shuster can only be approached to a distance of 7 miles, beyond 
which long and irregular banks of silt and pebbles divide the stream 
into tortuous and narrow channels. 


A disadvantage to this branch is that at about a mile from its south 
entrance, submerged ledges, where there are only 3 feet at the low 
season, impede the navigation. 

Ab 4 Gergar.—This channel is only. 60 te 100 yards wide,.and 
the navigation is diffiealt or: even. dangerous in the low. season. It. 


tomsheeGe ee, 


- See. chart, No, 28375. 
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runs between high banks, and its depth is nearly uniform. It can be 
, ascended to Shelalieh, which is about 6 miles below Shuster.: 


Native boats prefer this channel. 


Communication. — There is a fortnightly communication 
between Muhammera and Ahwaz in connection with a steamer from 
that place to Shuster, by way of the Shatail. Navigation beyond 
_ Ahwaz being barred by the rapids at that place, cargo is transferred 
from the steamers which ply on the lower part of the river. 


- Above Arwaz the work is performed under the Persian flag. 


‘Some native craft also trade to Shuster and Dizful, vid Ahwaz. 


Draught.—The practicable draught for the Karin river naviga- 
tion te Ahwaz is-about 24 feet in the low season, and 44 or 5 feet 
_ when the river is high. : 


Passage down the Shatt al Arab.—In the passage down 
there is generally a fair wind. A large steam-vessel should wait at 
Fao until she begins to swing to the flood, in order to be at the outer 
bar. at high water. After passing Fao, steer to make the inner or 
N.W. buoy (beacon), which will bear about S.E. by E. } E., and be 
nearly -5 miles distant from a vessel off the telegraph station. 
Pass to the eastward of aH the buoys, the. channel course ‘being 
S.E. + E. in nearly a: straight direction ; and when. about 2 miles past 
the outer buoy, er in 5 ees a course may be shaped down the 
gulf, 


In a strong Shamél, or in a sonttlceaeien: the pilots will not take a 
‘ sailing-vessel over the bar. 


a . af ‘ s . : : . , 
See p'an, No. 1,225 | 
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Aali, Rakat al 
Abadan bank 
—— island 
Abbas Bandar 


——, anchorage 
» buoy 
, directions 
, supplies 


, trade - 


Abd, Khor al 


—— al Kuri islands - 


Abdulla bank 
, Khor 
Abeid, Kalat al 


, anchorage 


Ab i Diz river 

- ——- Gergar river 
—— Shatail river 
Abil Abyaz island 
Abreisha, ras al 
Abu Ahmad, ras 
—— al Mawar reef 
—-— Ali island 

» ras 
Daiid, Jebel 
-, ras 
—— Hail : 
Halaifa 
Jezza_ se 


— Kashasha, Jebel 


—— Khardb - 
—— Musa, Jezirat 
—— Nnair, Sir 


—— Shahr (Bushire) 


—— Sir, Jezirat 
— Tala, Dihat 
—-Thabi - 


, anchorage 
, directions - 
-, Fatasia, Jebel 


» Khor 
—; pilots 
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- 280 
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- 161 
- 248 
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- 298 
- 298 
- 298 
- 104 
- 161 
- 89 
- 74 
- 147 
- 147 


- 47 


- 49 
- 93 


- 155 


- 157 


- 101 


- 138 


- 229 


- 98 
- 266 


- 78 


- 158 
- 96 
- 97 
- 97 
- 97 
- 96 
- 97 


- 99 


Page 
Abu Thabi, supplies - - 96 
——, the Quoins to - - 77 
to Ras Rakkin - 99 
—— Tharif - - - 125 
Abul Mushtt, ras ~ - 117 
Abnt, ras Bu - - - 117 
Abyaz, ras al - - - 59 
» Abil, Jezirat - - 104 
Adala bank - - - 142 
Adan, Bar al - - - 147 
Add, Jebel - - - 62 
Aden - - - - 29 
Adhwan, Dihat al - - 127 
Aghthi, al - - ~ - 159 
Ahwaz - - - 297 
Aich, Fasht al - - - 161 
Shabam - - 283 
Aida cove - - - - 88 
Ain,rasal - - - 186 
—— as Sih, Dahat - - - 128 
Ajman, al - - - 91 
--Khor - - - 91 

Ajaza, ras al - - - 158 
Akaba, Kubbat - - - 1 
village - - - 71 
Akhdhar, Jebel - - 61 
Akhtar, ras - - - - 255 
Akkaz, al - - - 158 
Ala Mulk - - - - 217 
Ali, Abu, island - - 147 
—, Jebel - - - - 93 
-—, Jezirat al - - 118 
Allach, ras al - - - 116 
Alternating winds - - 9 
Amama, Bu - - - 138 
Amaya, Khor al - - 285 
Amrap, ras Bu - - - 125 
Amidi, Jebel - - - 158 
Anich - - - - 144 
Ankara, Khor - - 182 
Arab, Shatt al - - 284-289 
Arabi, Jezirat - - 151 


Arabian coast - 


- ], 37, 42, 161 
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Arabian coast, fishing boats - 26 | Bab, ras al - - - 75 
Arabs - - = 2, 26, 29,200 | Badi, al i: “ - - 68 
——-, chiefs, salutes - - 29 | Baghdad - - - - 293 
Arad - - - - 133 | Bahmadi, Jebel - - - 198 
Araifiyan, Kataat - - - 155 | Bahmisher, Khor - - 284 
‘Arbak town - - - 5 | —-—-—- , Amays, Khor al- 285 
Armenia, snows of - - 296 - , Barr Nasar - 285 
Arrif, Fasht al - - - 115 river - - 284 
-, Jezirat Mishiryat - 115 - , directions fur 
Arz, ras al — - ~ - 155 making 288 
Arza islet - - - - 133 | Bahrani, Jezirat al = - 101 
Arzana island - - - 107 -, Khor - - 272 
Asad, Fak al - - - 75 | Babrein island - - - 128 
Asban district - . - 244 ——, Bar, ras al - 131 
Asheirij, ras - - - 159 | —— , British agent - 129 
Ashira, al, bauk - - - - 146 ———— , buoys - - - 138 
Ashiraj, ras - - - - 126 —_——_ , directions - 187, 139 
Asli, Dahat al - - - 154 | —————, Dukhan, Jebel - 1382 
Aslu notch (Siri Yufal) - - 251 , harbour -. - - 133 
—— town - - - 253 | ———__--—-, lighthouse rock - 131 
Assak, ras - - - 109 | —————--_—, Liya shoal - 134 
Asses ears (Bu Riyal) - - 261 | —— , mail steamers -~ 130 
peak - - - 179 | —— »pilote - = - - 140 
Asshar creek - - - 293 — ——.-_—, Portuguese fort - 180 
Astola island - - ~— 172 | ee ——-, Ruma, ras ar - 129 
, currents - - 20 | ————~——, Suleisil - - 185 
——- , dangers near - - 173 | —— , supplies - - 130 
—-- , Sail rock - - 173 | ——= , tides - - - 186 
-——, soundings - - 73 | —— , trade - - 130 
Aswat, ras . - 255 ——., Zarwan, ras - 185 
Athama, Bu : : - 137 | Bahrgan, Khor - - - 282 
Auli - - : - - 257 -, ras ul - ° - 282 
Ayaz, Khor : . - 259 | Bahu district - - - 185 
Ayenat, Jebel Siri - - 252 | Baid Khan, Bandar - - - 253 
- village : - > 255 -——, anchorage - 253 
Baiza, Khor al - - - 89 
Bakha - - - - 84 
Bakhan, Jebel - - - 205 
Baklang rock - - - 191 
-———, soundings off - 191 
Bab, Khor al - - - 140 | Balad al Kadim - - - 129 
, Chaschis reef - 141 | Balbil, Dihat~ - : - 152 
———_-~-——,, directions - - 142 | Baluchi tribes - - - 3 
—-- ———-, Jadum point - - 186 | Baluchistén, boundary of - - 182 
——- , Khor Fasht - - 140 | Banak village > = - 257 
, Najwa reef - - 141 Banaya, Jebel - - - 154 
» pilots - - ™- 140 | Bandar Abbas - - - 206 
— ,Sala,rasas - - 186 Rigs - 7 - 279 
— , Sarra, Rak as - 141 | Bandarga Khor - - - 278 
——_—__-——-, tides - - 125,142 | Bang, Kuh i - - - 278 
— » Yadda, ras al - 441 Banna island - - 282 
—_, Mukhilif = - - 7g | Banyans (Hindd traders) - - 3 
--——, Musandam - - - 75 | Bar, ras al - - 181 
E 86218. U 
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Bar al Adan - - 
Katr - - 
Bardbakb, ras - 
Barak village - - 


Baraka, Jebel : - 


Baraki village - 
Barambab, Khor - 
Bardhalj, ras - - 
Bardistan - - 
Bareim village - 
Barka town - - 
» anchorage 
Barn hill (Siri Ayenat) - 
Barr Nasar - - 
Barid, ras - - 
Basaitin village - 
Basatin, Bandar - 
, anchorage 
B&shakird district - 
Bashi village . - 
Bashin, ras - : 


Bashibar, Khor - < 


Basidu, anchorage - 

-, beacon shoal - 
——--, directions - - 
——— flat - - 

—, north bank - 
—-- point - - 

, road = - 
——-—_, squalls - 
——--, supplies - 

, tides - - 
-—-- villuge - - 
——--, weather - - 
——--,winds § - - 
Basra = = 

-, unchorage . 
——-, climate - - 


—-, communication - 

» creek - 

——, dock - - 
, hospital - - 
——-, Makil - - 
——-, quarantine 
—----, telegraph a 


—-, tides - - 

to Baghdad - 
——-, trade - - 
Basul, ras - - - 
Batina (level) coast - 
— , supplies 


» coal - - - 
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- 316 | —--, Khor - - - - 169 
- 147 | Batuina village - - - 258 
- 254 | Bawarda village - - - 291 
- 109 | Baya, Kassér al - - 111 
- 261 | Baz, ras al - - - 57° 
- 177 | Bazim al Gharbi - - - 103 
- 154 | ———, Khor al - - - 103 
- 257 , directions - 104 
- 291 , great reef and islands - 101 
- 61 | Bebehan, Kuh - - - 278 
- 62 | Bedawin Arabs - 2, 116, 119 
- 252 | Beila - - ~ 164 
- 285 | Beldd (sudden gale) - - 385 
- 104 | Beni Jabir, Jebel - - - 45 
- 182 | Bida,al = - - - 117, 118 
- 246 -, Abul Mushit, ras - 117 
- 246 -, al Ali, Jezirat : - 118 
193, 201 -, Bu Abdt, ras - - 117 
- 262 , directions - - - 119 
- 74 | ———., Nessa, ras - - 118 
- 102 -, Safla, Jezirat as - - 118 
- 228 -, supplies - - 118 
- 223 -, tides - - - 119 
- 225 | Biddiya, ras - - - 148 
214, 223, 227 | Bidia, al, village - - - 131 
~ 224 | Bildani, ras - - - 152 
- 222 reefs - Pak - 152 
- 223 | Binataha, Salama wa - - 15 
- * | Bir hills - - - - 191 
- 222 | Birka Sifla - ~ - 221 
- 222 | Bis, Jebel - : - - 201 
222 | Bisha, ras al - . - 285 
- 12 | Bisténa, Jebel - - - 234 
- 10 -, Tas - - - 234 
- 293 | Biydban district - - 198, 201 
294 | Bombay . - - 27 
- 293 -, Persian gulf to° - - 33 
- 294 to Makran coast - - 85 
28,294 | -————-— Maskat - - - 82 
- 298 | —————- Persian gulf - - 81 
- 294 | Bris, ras - - - 186 
- 293 , soundings off - - 186 
- 295 | Bu Abit, ras - - - 117 
- 294 | — Amama - - - 138 
- 294 | — Amrén,ras-~ - - - 125 
- 295 — Athama - - - 187 
- 295 | — Baraij, ras - - - 44 
- 294 | — Kamheiz, ras . - 112 
- 172 | — Mahir spring - - - 1382 
3, 60 — Riyal (Asses ears) - - 261 
- 60 | — Saafa, Fasht - - - 146 
- 25 — Seif - - - - 2838 


Bu Shahin spring - - 
— Shabr (see Bushire) 
— Tini, Fasht - - 
Bubiyan, Jezirat - 


-, Abreisha, ras al - 
-, Mishaab, ras al, to 


Bund i Kir - - 2 


Buoys 


Burdekhin - - - 
Bushire (Abu Shahr) 


ed 


b 


, Bandarga creek - 
, barometer - 

, British political resident 
, climate and weather 
coal - - 
, communication 
, directions - 
harbour - 
» approaches to 
, Loner road - 
, Mountains near 
Muharrak island - 
, Outer road - 

» pilots - - 
» rainfall - - 

, Ras al Khan to~ - 
, Ras al Mutaf to 

» Ras ash Shatt - 
, sea breeze - 

, sulténi, Khor - 
, supplies - 

, telegraph - 

, temperature - 

, tides - - 

to the Shatt al Arab 
, trade - 

, wind - - 


Bustan, al - - 


Buza, al 


Cable bank = ss 
Cathedral rock 7 


Ceylon 


Chagos archipelago” - 
Chahardak - : - 
Chahbar bay 7 


, anchorage - 
, cyclonic weather 
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- 183 | Chahbar, directions 
- 266 , point - 
- 102 | ————, ras Kuhlab 
- 161 , soundings - 
- 161 , supplies 
- 154 , swell 
- 297 | ———, telegraph 
- 29 | ————~, tides - 
- 260 | ————, Tiz point 
- 266 town - 
- 273 . trade 
18, 302 | Chahu village - 
- 266 | Chakdli Kuh 
- 12 | Challenger bank - 
- 267 | Chandra Kup - 
- 267 | Charak bay 
- 2738 , anchorage 
270-275 , supplies 
- 270 , town - e 
- 271 | Chas-chis reef - 
- 265 | Chellabi point 
- 269 | Chir Churna - - 
- 270 , dangers near 
- 273 | Chiru bay - 
17, 302 —, anchorage - 
- 260 , point 
- 39 | —————, caution 
- 278 — to Ras Naband 
- 10 /-=— town 
- 272 | Churna island = 
- 267 | Clarence strait 
28, 263 , directions 
16,302 | ———-~———-~, Guran, Khor 
21,273 | ———--——---, Jafuri, Khor 
40,265 | -— , Khamir 
- 267 ——— , Laft - 
6,9. 302 | —~————, Masaga, Khor 
- 51|—_——_——-, mountains 
- 225 | ——————, pilots 
———— ———-—, shores of 
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Climate, Makran coast 
—, Persian gulf 
Clive rock - 
Coal : 
- 249 | Clouds - 
- 179 | Coinage, &c. - - 
- 12 | Communication 
- 83 | Coote bank - - 
- 168 | Currents, general 
- 187 , Batina coast 
- 188 | ——-——, Hadd, ras al 
- 12 | ————, Jashk ° 


128, 141 
- 290 
- 165 
- 165 
- 244 
- 244 
- 244 
- 245 
- 244 
- 243 
- 163 


208, 215, 221 


- 221 


219, 221 


- 220 
- 218 
- 218 
- 219 
- 215 
- 221 
- 216 


217, 220 


- 18 
- 12 
64, 227 


53, 267, 294 
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Currents, Makran coast 
———_, Persian gulf 


Cyclones - 


Dahai - 

, anchorage 
——-, Khor - 

» pilots 


Dabba reach, and island 


Daghmar village 
Daimaniyat islands 


, Clive rock 


Daira island ° 
Daka shoal - 
Daku village - 
Dalma - 

, Halat 
Dammam - 


Dangers near Astola - 
—————. Chir Churna 


Jashk 


, Karu, Jezirat 
—_———_—_-,, Maidani, ras - 
———__—_—_, Nuh, ras 
——— ——., Rashidi, ras - 
Tawakkul islet 
————_——- Um m_ a! Maradim 
Dangiya, Jebel (Quoin hill) 


—- eee 


Darabul, Kuh 
Daram, Kuh - 
Dargiwan village 
Darin town 
Darseit village 
Daryu Cham 

Das island - 
Dasht river 
Dashti - 
Dashtiyari district 
Dastakan, ras - 
Daud, Abu, Jebel 
, Tas 
Daurak river 
Daurakistan, Khor 
DawaAsir island 


, Jun, Jezirat 

——, Kharaba 

-———, soundings 
—_, tides 
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- 20 #£Dawasir shoal - ~ 
- 20° Dayir, anchorage - - 
- 2d) , supplies - - 
town - - - 
' Deira, Khor - - 
' ——-— point - - 
town - - - 
Demi zar - - - 
| Deristan bay - - 
93 , soundings - 
94 ; ——__ village - : 
- 94. Devil’s gap - - - 
~ 102 | , squalls - - 
- 292 | Dews - ‘ E . 
- 46 | Dhakira, Khor - - 
- 63 | Dhofar : : ‘ 
- 64 | Dibal, Fasht ad - - 
- 63 | ————————, caution—tides 
- 63 | Dibbabay = - - - 
- 63 ee . : 
- 64 , supplies - - 
- 283 town S = 
- 150 ! to the Quoins : 
- 248 ——_— ————————_—__, inhabitants 
- 108 —_——_——-, inlets 
- Us )——___—_——-., mountains 
- 143 | —————————_, soundings 
- 173 | Dih village - = Z 
- 165 | Dilam, Dihat z - 
- 198 » anchorage - 
- 156} — , supplies - - 
- 193 , tides : - 
- 180 town - - 
- 191 | Dilla, ras - - : 
- 47 | Dimak, Kuh : : 
- 156 | Dir, ad, village - 
- 198 | Diraku village : . 
- 184 | Direng, Jebel - - 
- 175 | Diu head - - : 
- 216 | Diyina island - - - 
- 145 | Diz, Abi, river - 2 
- 59 | Dizfultown = - - - 
- 168 | Doha town - - 
- 107 | — -, anchorage - 
- 184 —— as Saghira - - 
- 257 ——- village - - Z 
- 185 | Duan, Khor ad - - 
214, 223 village : 2 
- 47 —, anchorage - 
- 49 | ————, water supply 
- 283 | Dukhau, Jebel - - 
- 283 | Dukuhak islets . - 
- 291 Dalu village - = ® 


‘291 
257 


257 
257 
94 
94 


170, 179 


212 
218 


242 
281 
281 
281 

22 
281 

73 
177 
132 
220 
256 

36 
107 
298 
298 
118 
120 
118 

57 
112 
238 
239 
239 
132 
216 
220 


Dura, ad, village 
Duweira - - 


Eint village - - 
Euphrates river - 


Fadagh island - 
Fahal island - 
Fahliya fort - 
Failaka, Jezifrat - 


Faiyarin, Umm al, Jezirat 


Fak al Asad - - 


Fakan, Khor - 
. supplies - 
Fanaitis ; 7 
Fanakha village - 
Faneitis hill - - 
Fantas al - - 
Fao village - - 
-——_——-, light - 


——___—, quarantine 
» telegraph - 
Fareijat islets - 
Fartha village - - 
Farsi, Jezirat - 
Fartak, cape - 
Farir, Jezirat - 
shoal - - 
, Nabiyu, Jezirat 
, directions - 
Fasht ad Dibal : 
al Aich - - 
— Arrif - 
Hadeiba - - 
———- Kash - 
——+—— Miairiz - 
~ Odaid - 
~ Yarim - 
Bu Saafa - 
— Tini - - 
——-, Khor, reef - 
——- Rustan - - 
——-— Umm Janna - 
village - - 
Fasta, ras - - 
Fataisa, Jebel - - 
Fazaya, al - ° 
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- 290 
- 161 
- 59 
- 295 
- 290 

56, 59 
- 292 
- 159 
- 74 
- 75 
- 67 
- 67 
- 155 
- 81 
- 147 
- 155 
- 287 
- 287 
- 287 
- 287 
- 112 
- 126 
- 150 
30, 35 
- 236 
- 237 
- 286 
- 237 
- 126 
- 161 
- 135 
- 158 
- 150 
- 282 
- 115 
- 136 
- 146 
- 102 
- 140 
~ 135 
- 113 
- 91 
- 184 
- 97 
- 111 


Fiha, al, island - 
Filam village - - 
Fine peak - - 
Fins village - - 
Fisher’s rock - 
Floods - - 
Fogs - - - 
Fuairit town - 
Fidar hamlet - - 
—-, ras - - 
Fujaira,al = - - 
, anchorage 
Funnel hill - 


Gabrig river - 
Gabha shoal_ - i 
-——=, caution 
Galag, Khor - - 
Gap island - - 
Gar moantain - - 
Gardelou - - 
Garnaén, ras - - 
Gasair, Khor _ 
Gata, Sheikh, bank - 
Geh, chief of ‘ 
— town - =o 
Gergar, Ab i - 
Germsir (hot) district - 
Ghaf, ras al - - 

, Wadi Hailal - 
Ghail Shahab - 
Ghélat Kalba - - 
Ghamtha hamlet - 
Ghanam, Jezirat al - 
(Gthanétha, Khor - 
Ghar, ras al - - 
——, to Tanura 
Ghara islands - - 
Gharbi, Bazim al_- 
Ghareya, al - - 
Gharum cove - 
Ghawi, Bandar al - 
Ghazira, Kubbat_ - 


Ghazlén, Khor “ 
Gherefa - - 
Ghub Ah, Khor a 
Ghurab, Jebel - 
-Tasal  - 


Ghurébi, Khor : 
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- 47 
- 46 
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- 168 
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Ginao, Jebel = - - = 204, 215 
Gisakan bluff - . - 265 
Good Hope, cape of, to Persian gulf 34 
Gorangati mountain - - - 167 
Grubb’s notch, mountain - - 224 
Guardafui cape - - - 30 
Gukardi, Kuh - - - 193 
Gunz, Bandar - - - - 183 
,ras- Bs zs - 188 

-, soundings - - - 183 
Gurad, Khor - - - 170 
Guran, Khor - - - 219, 221 
village ~ - - 219 

Guri village - - - - 220 
Guru, tides - - - 21, 202 
—- to Bandar Abbas - - 203 
-, directions - 202 

- village - : - 202 
Gwadar - - - - 77 
, anchorage - - - 180 

,» communication - - 28,178 

, directions - - - 180 

, East bay (Demi zar) - - 179 

head - - - 178 
——- to Ras al Kuh - - 182 
» passages ~ - - 29 

, Soundings - - - 179 

» Spit - - - - 180 

, Bupplies - - - 178 

» swell - S - 923 

, telegraph - - - 28,178 

, tides - - - 181 

, trade - - - - 178 

» weather - 7 - 18 

, West bay (Padi zar) - - 182 

» wind - - - di 
Gwatar bay - - - - 184 
, Fasta, ras - - - 184 

-, Flat - - - 185 

—, passages - - - 29 

, soundings - - 185 

, tides - - - 185 

village - * - 185 

Hab, Jebel - - - - 168 
river = - - - 164 
Habalain village - - - 7 
Hadd al Haméra~= - - - 154 
——-——, ras - - - - 42 


Hadd, al, ras, anchorage 
, soundings 
, tides and currents 
——_-——_—-,, to Maskat - 


—_—_—,, town 


, supplies 
, Village (Muharrak) 
, at Thalei reef 


Hadeiba, Fasht al 
Hafar channel 


Haffa, Duhat 

-, Tas - 
Haidar, Kalat 

Hail, Abu, town 

al Ghaf, Wadi 


,Halat - 
——, Kubbat al 
village  - 


Haira, al, village 
Haipan, Bandar 
Haiwa, anchorage 
Hajar, Khor al 
Hajji, al, reef 

, Karitu, Kalat 
Halaifa, Abu 

Halat al Mubarraz 


—- Dalma - 
——- Hail - 
Masuma 
Halila bay - 
——-, ras ms 


, anchorage 


village - 
Halj, Khor - 
Halil island - 


Hamad, Jebel Khor 
, Khor 
Hamadan hamlet 
Hamadiya - 
Hamairan, Bandar 
Hamar, Jebel al 

, Jezirat al 
, Tas al 
Hamara, Hadd al 
Hanmra, Jezirat al 
, Khor al 

, Tas - 
Hamriya, al - 
Hana cove - 
Hanyura, ras - 


, Muhammera 


an Namas village 


, soundings 


- 


- 197 
- 192 


Hara, Jebel - 
Haraf village - 
Haraka - - 
Harim, Jebel al - 
Harira - 
, anchorage 
Harta village - 
Hasa, ras - 
——, Umm al,ras - 
Hasam, Khor - 
Hasina village : 
Hassa hamlet - 
Hat, Las, Jezirat - 
Hatab, Umm al - 
Hatam, ras al - 
Hawar, al, island - 
Haze - - 
Hazra, al, ras - 
Health - : 
Heat . = 
Heija town 
Heis, al_ - - 
Henjam, Jezirat - 
, anchorage 
——--, directions 
sound - 
, soundings - 
, spring tides 
-, supplies - 
Herkiuz, Jezirat - 
Hindarébi island - 


—, anchorage 


Hindi, Kabr, ras - 
Hindiyao (Tab) river 
Hinglaj, Jebel - 
Hingor, Khor = - 
Hormiz, Jezirat - 
——_———, anchorage 
, directions 
, Village - 
Howeila, al - = 
Hul, Umm al - 
Hummocks, the - 
Husain, Jilat al 
Husein, Imam 7 


INDEX. 
Page | 
- 163 | Imam Husein tomb - 
- 83 | Imamzgdatomb - 
- 186 | Isha, al, islet 7 
- 69,77 
- 242 
- 243 
- 291 
- 94 
- 122 | Jabir, Beni, Jebel - 
- 126 Jabri, ras al = 
- 239 | Jabrin island - ? 
- 80 gage : 
- 15 Jaddi, ras . : 
- 10.) Sadi, al, village — - 
- 81 13 0C : 
- 127 | yéaum point = 
6, 11, 36 Jafuri, Khor - 
- 112 Jagin, ras - 2 
- 24 river - = 
- 12,16,24 | Jogi - - 
- 44 Jaliya, ras - . . 
- 44 Janna, Fasht Umm - 
- 212 ——= island = 
- 213 | Jaréda shoal - : 
- 218 Jarama, Khor - 
- 212 ——, anchorage 
212, 213 — , directions 
- 213 ———____—__, tides = 
- 213 | Jashk, cape (Maksa) 
- 12 , anchorage | - 
219, 244 , beacon - - 
- 245 , caution - 
- 74 , current - = 
- 282 , Shoals near 
- 167 , soundings ' 
- 168 , Supplies = - 
- 205 , telegraph = 
- 206 , tides : 
- 206 , East bay - - 
- 209 ) , anchorage 
- 121 ————, Lash, Khor 
- 116) _ Ushadén, Kuh 
215, 223 <a West bay - 
- 128 : , creek - 
- 280 


Jasra, ras al - 


Jau ; . = 
Jazza village 7 
Jemi date clump - ° 
Jezza, Abu - = 
Jibba, al, islet = - = 
Jilat al Husain - 


Jinna,al - —- - = 


, Hamad, Khor 
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280 


263, 268 - 


103 


196 


198 
197 


197 


195 
197 
195 
195 
195 
195 
197 
197 
198 
131 
131 
245 
133 
157 

80 
128 
148. 
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Page Page 

Jiraida, al, islet - - 148 | Kalba, Khor we * ‘ 6 
Jiri, al, village - - -- 84 | ————-——, soundings - - 66 
Jirza village > - - 2483 | Kalba cove (Maskat) - - 57 
Jisha village - - - 232 | ——-, ras - - - 55 
Jissa, Bandar - - - 50 town - - z - 57 
Jiyani, Khor = - - - 184 | Kale Lashten~ - - - 2382 
» Tas - - - 184 | Kalh&t Jebel - : - 45 
soundings - = 183, 185 village - - - 45 

: village - - - 185 , anchorage - - 46 
Jan, Jezirat - : - 63 | ——————,, supplies - - 46 
, anchorage - - 63 | Kaliya, Khor - - 134, 140 

—— ——-, Clive rock - - 64 ,Tasal - - - 155 
, soundings near - 64; -—— , sandhill - - 147 

Junaina, al - - - - 104 rock (Fasht al Yérim) - 186 
Kalla - - - -- 203 

Kallatu, Bandar - - - 250 

Kalmat, Khor - - - 172 

Kamgar hills - - - 172 

Kamheiz, ras Bu - - - 112 

Kamiti, ras - - - 179 

Kaba], Dahat~ - - - 72 | Kana village - 2 - 8g 
Kabba village - - - 80 | Kandda,rasal_ - - - 51 
Kabda reach - - - 291 | Kanaéwa~ - - - - 279 
Kabr an Nakhuda - - - 283 | ————, supplies - - 279 
——- Hindi, ras - - - 74 | Kangun - - * - 255 
Kachal islet - - - 75 , anchorage - - 255 
Kada cove and village - - 88 , supplies - z - 255 
Kadim, Balad al - - - 129 to Ras al Khan - - 256 
Kafai island ° - - 114 | Kantab village - - - 651 
Kafka, Khor al a - - 285 | Kantdr, Khor - E - 101 
Kahaf, ras al - - - 101 Kantit, ras a e - 95 
Kabarband - - - 183 | Kapar, ras - - - 176 
Kair river - e - 190 | Karachi, communications — - - 38 
Kais island - - - - 241 | ———-, lighthouse 7 - 168 
, anchorage - - 242 | ———-, rainfall ~ a - 18 

——- ——, directions - - 248 , temperature - - 16 
, Mashi village - 241 | ——-, trade - a - 27 

—— » supplies - - 242 | ———-, winds - - - li 
— » Tanb to - - 88 | Karaiyin, Jezirat al - - 15) 
——-——, tides - - - 243 | Karam village’ - - - 68 
——— — to Mutaf bank - $89 {| Kareimatein, Umm - - 44 
——, winds - - - 6 | Kareinein, Rak - - - 116 

Kaisa peak - > - 73 | Karitu, Kalat Hajji - 220 
—-, ras - - - 74 | Karman district - - - 207 
Kaiwain, Umm al - - 89 Karnein, Jezirat’ - - - 107 
Kalali village - - - 183 | Karsha, al, village - - 70 
Kalat al Abeid - - - 248 | Karu, Jezirat 2 = - 156 
- Haidar : - - 280 , danger - - 156 
——- Hajji Karitu - - 220 | Kardn river - - 297 
, Khan of - - 8, 162 » Abi Diz - - 298 
Kalat, Kuh - - - 192 | —————, —— G@ergar - 298 
ic Bip - - 192, ———_—, —— Shatail - - 298 
Kalba, Gh4lat village - - 67 | , Ahwaz - - 297 
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Karin river, Bund i Kir - - - 297 | Khairan, Bandar . - - 650 
, communication - 299 ——-, ras al - - - 49 

, current - - - 297 -, soundings - -  - 48 

—— , Dizful - : - 9298 | Khaisat as Sum - - - 49 
, draught - - - 299 | Khaki Kuh - - - - 187 
———~——., Kut Abdi Shah - 298 | Khali, ras - 2 3 - 143 
—-———-, — Bandar - - 298 | Khalil village - - -  - 60 
, Shelalieh - - 9299 Khalfl, Khor - - - 279 

» Shuster - “ - 298 Khamir peak - - S - 216 

Karwan - : ° - 192 - town - - - 218 
Karya, Jebel - - - - - 201 | Khan, Bandar Baid- - - - 2538 
Karyat, Jebel - - - 47 ~, ras al - - - 260 
,Villages - - - - 48 | —————-, to Bushire - - 260 

, anchorage - - 49 -- town - - - - 93 

: ~-, soundings - - 48 | Kharab, Abu - = 7 - 1388 
—————-, supplies - - 48 | Kharéba_ - : ‘ - 63 
Kasba - -~ - - - - 290 | Khérag, Jezirat 7 - - 275 
Kaseir bint Sisuan - - - 283 | ——— , anchorage - - 276 
Kash, Fasht al - - - - 150 | ————--, directions - - 277 
Kashasha, Jebel Abu - - 101 | —————, soundings - 277 
—— , Tas - - - - 134 | -—— —, supplies - - 276 
Kasrkand = - - - - 185 , to Shatt al Arab - 288 
Kassid - - - - ‘+ = 252 | Kharga, ras - - - 212 
Kassar al Baya’ - - - Wj—_— —, directions —_ - 2138 
— Mitma - - - - 153 | Khargu, Jezirat - - - 277 
» Umm as Sahal - - 1538 , directions - - 277 
Kataat Araifiyan - - - - 155 , soundings - 277 
Kataga - - - - 183 ae , tides - - 277 
Kateifan, rasal = - - - - 120 | Kharyu, ras - : - 232 
K&athama, Dihat~ - - - 159 , caution - - - 232 
Katif, al - - - - 144 | Khasab bay - - - - 82 
Kathiawar coast - - - 81, 86 ——, anchorage - - 88 
Katr coast = - - - - 116 | ——~——, soundings - - 82 
Kaus - - - - 8 | —————-, supplies - - - 82 
Kawa, Jebel - - - - 69 , town - - - 82 
Kawaisat Dahat al - - - 112 | Khaseifa bay - - - - 184 
Kawi, Khor - - - - 79 | ————~ reef - - - 134 
, anchorage - - 79 | Khast, al, reach - - - 291 

K&wani hamlet - - - 215 | Khaura bank - - - 142 
Kedim, Laft - - - 217 | Khaweir, Jebel - - - 147 
Kej_ - - - - - 175 | Khor al Bazim - - - 103 
Kenery (Kundari) island - - 80 Fasht - - - - 140 
Khabura, al - - - - 65 Khora - - - - 294 
Khadbra, al - - - 65 | Khoriya, Morwa - - - 30 
Khafji, ras al - - - - 154 | Khorméj, Kuh - - - 261 
Khagin ss - - - - 203 | Khuwair creek - - - 60 
Khaima, ras al - - - 96 | Khuweir, Khor - - - 262 
ee , anchorage - - 86 Kibliya - - - - 1380 
————-,, Khor - - 87 | Kingfisher bank’ - - - 233 
————_———., landmarks near - 86 | Kinj river - - - - 186 
— , Supplies - - 87 | Kirmanshah - - - 293 
—_—_—__—_, tides - - 87 Kishkuh & 7 ae - 214 


——, to Abu Thabi - - 87 Kishm, or Jezirat at Tawila - 208 
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Page | 
Kishm, or Jezfrat at Tawila, Kung village = Z 
soundings 211, 214 ———-, anchorage - 
— ——— —__—— > Ketram, Umm al_- - 
Table hill 210 | Kurein, Jezirat - - 
———, Kureya fort - 
4 Hummocks 215, 223 | Ktrna - 2 2 Z 
i, tiles Kut Abdi Shah - - 
210, 218,222 | —-Bandar - : 
Kishm town - - - 209 | Kuteh - a 
— , anchorage - - - 210 | ——-, Gulf of - é 
— , directions - - 210 | Kuwai village - - 
———, pilots - - - 210 | Kuwakib, ras - é _ 
—, soundings - - 210 | Kuweit bay - - - 
, supplies - - -~ 210 | —————, Abu Tala, Dithat 
—_—— , tides - - - 210 | —————-, Ajuiza, rasal - 
Kogan village - - ° - 261 | ——————,al Akk&éz reef - 
Kolanch district = - ‘ - 176 | ————, Arz,rasal_ - 
Kolwa district - - - 170 | —_-——_, directions 2 
Korat village - * - - 247 | —————, Hadeiba, Fasht al 
Kowasir, ras - - - - 57 | ————., Kathama, Dihat 
Kran, Jezirat al - - - 151 | —KH , land and sea breezes 
Kubbar Jezirat - - - 156 town - ‘ 
—— , caution - - 156 |—_— , anchorage - 
Kubbat Akaba - - - 4 — , supplies - 
al Hail - - - 59 , tides - ‘ 
Ghazira - - - 72 | Laccadive islands “ 
» soundings - - 7 Laffan, ras - a 3 
, tides - - 73 | Laft Kedim - 3 ‘ 
Kichari, ras - - - 167 | —— point - 7 : 
—, anchorage - - 167 , Supplies - - : 
» water - - - 167 town - - <i 
Kuh Gukardi - - - - 193 | Laheimar, squalls - re 
— i Bang - - - 278 | Lailiya district - = 
—— Khormij - - - 261 Lakfa bank - cn a8 « 
Mubéarak = - - 200 | Lakki hills - ss s 
——, Ras al - - - 199 | Lérak islands - 7 : 
—, anchorage - - 199 , anchorage - 
, caution - - - 198 ———, directions - 
—, soundings  - - 198 , tides - 
——Talar - - - - 171 | Las Beila - S 
Tuzhdan - : - 182 | ——- hat, Jezfrat ~ “ 
—— Ushadan - - - 195 | Lash, Khor - - _— 
Kuhistak village - - - 208 | Lashtan, Kale - ra 
Kuhblab, ras" - - - - 189 | Léwar village - - - 
Kumra, al - - - - 154 | Laz village - - 
Kumzar cove - - - - 78 | Laza village - - - 
, anchorage - - 78 | Lighthouse rock (Bahrein) - 
—--,town - - - 78 | Lfma, ras - - - 
Kun Jezirat - - - 73 | ————, Jezirat - - 
Kunar Siya village - - + 220 | ——peak - Z é 
Kunari, ras - - - - 201 | —— village <i 2 
town - - - - 201 ——, anchorage - 
Kundari island (Kenery) - - 80; — » supplies - 


INDEX. 
Page 
Linga peak - - - 230 | Makrani tribes - - 
———town - - - - 280 | Maksa (cape Jashk) - - 
———_-——_,, anchorage - - 232 | Mala, Khor - - 
—— ,communication - - 231 | Malabar coast’ - - 
, pilots - - 24,232 | Mal&n, ras - - - 
——— ——,, supplies - - 281 , anchorage - 
——,trade - - - 231 —, soundings - 
Liya shoal - - - - 184 | Malik Ched4ér- |. - - 
Liyah village - - - + 92 | Manama, al - - ‘ 
Ldlatain, Khor - - - 280 | Maniji, Khor - - 
Tuliya,ras - : - 67 | Manora point - - : 
Lusail, Dahat - . - 121 , lighthouse - 
, soundings = 
Manstri, Bandar - - 
Manyuhi - 2 & 
Marddim, Umm al, islet - 
Maraifjain point - - 
Maamir village - - - 290 | Marakat Abadin~ - - 
Machahi_ - - - - 245 - Abdulla - - 
Machasib islet - - - - {15 | Marakibat Sadan - - 
Mada - - - - 81 | Marg,rasal - - 
Magam - - - - 246 | Marovi, ras - : “ 
Mahaumaliya islet = - - - 110 | Marrar, ras al 7 5 
Mahdi, Jebel - - - - 179 | Marina, ras al 
Méhir, Bu - - - - 132 | Marwadi - - - 
Maidéo Ali - - - - 283 | Masaga, Khor - ° 
Maidani, ras - - - 192 | Masan village - - 
—-, aspect - - 192, 194 Masheirib, ras - é 
-—, Ras tank to - - 192 | Mashibay~ - - - 
, soundings and cau- —-, point - - 
tion - - = 193 | ——~village - - - 
-—, to Ras Jagin - - 193 | —————-, anchorage - 
Malili, Jebel - - - - 79|———-, supplies = 
Majarib, Umm al, island - - 101 » tides - 
Majis village - - - - 66 | Mashkan islet - - s 
Makalla bay - - - 55 | Mashila marsh - ° 
— wabar - - - 46 | Masira island - « 
Makhi village - - - - 83 | Maskat - - s 
Makil - - - - 295 | ———, anchorage - - 
Makki, ras_- - - - 192 » Bombay to - - 
Maklab bay - - - - 81 | ——-, British political agent 
Makran const - - 8, 30, 162 , coal - os “ 
, barometer - - 19 ,communication ~- 
—— ————-, Bombay to the - 85 » cove ~ - 
——— , climate - - 16 » currents ~ = 
, currents - - 20 | ———, directions - : 
-, general aspect - 3 , Fisher’s rock - 
-—, rainfall - - 417 | —~— island - - 
———-———, soundings - = 5 » pilots - - 
-—,tides - é - 82 , Tas - - . 
—-—, trade - ~ - 27 | ——,— al Kuh to - 
—— , weather - - - 13 | -——, Saddle - . 
——-——, winds - - 10! ———, soundings { 
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: 8 
- 195 
- 70 

12, 27 
- 168 
- 169 
- 169 
- 193 
- 129 
- 170 
- 162 
- 163 
- 162 
- 245 
- 290 
- 155 
- 95 
- 285 
- 285. 
- 148 
- 271 
- 72 
- 255 
- 121 
- 140 
- 219 
- 212 
- Il 
- 242 
- 241 
- 241 
- 242 
- 242 
- 243 
- 160 

262, 269 
- 85 
- §2 
- 56 
- 81 
- 53 
- 53 
- 58 
- 654 
- 20 
- 56 
- 54 
- 654 
- 238 
- 54 
- 41 
- 56 

- 4, 54 
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Page 
Maskat, squalls below - - 9 | Mughi bay, Dian village - 

, Supplies - - - 652 tuwn - - 7 
———, telegraph messages - - 53 | —————-, anchorage 
——, tides - - - - 55 | —-—-——.-, supplies - 

to Persian gulf - - 87 | Muhalla island - - 

Sib - - - - 58 | Muhammeratown - - 

, trade - - - 58 —, trade - - 
Masna village - - - - ~65 | —————~-—, water supply - 
Mason shoal - im - 198 | Muharrak island, Bahrein - 

——, directions - - - 202 |; — --ad Dir - - 
Masud, ras Sheikh - - - 88 | ———-.-, al Hadd village 
Masuma, HA&lat 7 - 109 | ———,, Arad islet . 
Matbakb, ras - - - 121 | ——-——, Arza rock - 
Mateira - - - - 58 | ———, Basaitin a x 
Mathra, Jebel - : - i128 | — » Bu Méhir - 
Matra bay (Maskat) - - - 87 » — Shahia - 

, anchorage - - 58 , Kalali village - 
, Arbak town - - 58 | ——~--——, Kashisha point 
~, KowAsir ras - - 57 -—, Khaseifa, ras - 
-, Mateira village = - - 58 | ———--—, Musheir village 
» Riyaém cove - 58 | ———-——, Riya - - 
-, Shateif cove - 58 | -————--——,Saya - - 
—- peak - - - 58 | ——~--——, Simahi - 
‘———_ town. - - - - 58 | ———-—, tides - - 
Mawar, Abu al - - -, TA -——,, town - - 
Mayala village - - + 255 | Muharrack island, Bushire - 
Meriton bay - - - 104 | Mukéka village - - 
Mesopotamian desert - - - 6 | Mukbara - - - 
Miairiz, Fasht al - - - 282 | Mukh peak - - 
Milin, Kuh - - - - - 190 | Mukhaila - - - 
Minau Khor - - 208 | Mukhalif, Bab . - ~ 
———-——., bar - - - 208 » Tas - - = 
town - - : - 204 | Mukta, Jeziratal - - 

, trade - - - - 204 | Munifa, Jebel - - - 

Mishaab, ras al - : 153 | Mureir village - - 
-,anchcrage - - 153 | Musa, Abu, Jezirat - - 

-——--—, to Bubiyan - 154 | —-—-——, anchorage : 
Mishiryat, Jezirat - - - 115 | —- , caution - - 
Mitma, Kassér al_ - - - 154 -, Khor - “ 
Miyamat entin - - - 114 | Musalamiya, Dahat - - 
Monsoon, N.E._ - - 10, 30, 33, 35 —— village - - 
—_——_—,, S.W. - 10, 30, 32, 34,36 | Musandam, ras - - 
Monze, cape (Ras Muari) - - 168 , Fak al Asad (Bab 
Moreya - - - - 126 island - - 
Mosul - - - - 296 | ———-, Kachal - es 
Mowa, Jebel - - - - 127 ~, soundings - 
Muallim, Bandar - - - 225 ~, tides - 
Muari, ras - - - - 163 | Musheir village - - 

-, to Gwadar head - 162 | Mushk&n rocks < é 
Mubarak, Kuh i - - - 200 | Mushit, ras Abul - - 
Mubarraz, Halat al - - - 101 | Mutaf, ras al - - 
Mufka - - - - 268 » directions - 
Mughti bay - - - 237 |—- » Kais to - © - 


89 


Mutéf, ras al, shelter - 


, tides - 
-,to Bushire - 
Mutawa village : 


Sey 


Naband bay - - 

——, directions - 

town - - 

———-——, supplies - 

-, Tas - ~ 
-, tides - 

- village - 

Nabbi Sali - - 

Nabiyu Fardr, Jezirat 

Tanb, Jezirat - 


Nahsan, Umn, island - 

Naita islet - - 
strait - - 

——-, tides - - 


Najhan, sand hills - 
Najwa reef - - 
Nakhilu point - : 

town - - 

, anchorage 

Nakhi Hashin village - 
—-, Jebel - - 
Takki : - 
Nakhla, Dahat an -. - 
Nakhlistan wells - 
Nakhuda, Kabr an - 
Namak, Khor - - 
-Namakdan point - 
Namas, Halat an, village 
Namil, Umm an - 
Nasar, Khor al - = 
Nashi (N.E. wind) - 
Native boats - - 
Nayim village - 
Nuzifi village - - 
Nessa, ras - - 
Nigor district - - 
Nimble bank - - 
Nuair, Sir Abu - - 
Nuf, ras an - - 
Nuh, ras . - 
--, spit - - 
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- 259 | Odaid, Fasht al - - - 115 
22,259 | ——-, Jebel al - - - 118 
- 9389 ——-, Khor al - : - 113 
- 292 | —————-——-,uanchorage - - 113 

——- , directions - - 114 
—_—_——_~ ——-,, tides - - 22 
Ojair, al - - - 127 
- 259 Oman, gulf of -. - - 1, 83, 52 
- 954 ——, calms - 1%, 300, 301 

- 952 , currents - - 20 
- 253 ——, soundings - - 4 
_ 951 ——, tides - - 21. 
a | — winds - 10, 300, 301 
- 208 Orméra, - - - - 170 
- 181 -, anchorage - - 170 
. 936 -, Guréd, Khor : - 170 
- 928 ———-, TAs - - - 169 
- 181 -, supplies - - - 169 
oe ee -, telegraph - - 170 
au , tides - ° - 171 
-.u - to Jebel Zarrain - - 171 
; te | winds - - - dil 
- 141 
- 246 
- 246 
- 246 
- 258 . 

56, 59 Pab mountains - - - 163 
- 954 Padi zar (West bay) - - 171, 182 
- ig | Paipusht village  - - - 217 
. 999 | Panjgar - - - 178 
- 983 Pasni town : - - 174 
- 189 | , anchorage - - 175 
- 2n4 » supplies - - 174 
- 181 Passages - - - 29 
- 159 Full-powered steam vessels - 29 
- 285 Steam vessels in Persian gulf - 86 
. 8 Vessels with sail and auxiliary 
- 27 steam power— 

- 180 N.E. monsoon -  ~ - 80 
- 2 S.W. monsoon - - 380 
- 118 Sailing vessels— 

- 179 Bombay to Makran coast - 85 
- 237 — Maskat - - 81 
- 98 —_— ——, S.W. monsoon 32 
- 121 Persian gulf - 31, 34 
- 179 Cape Good Hope to Persian 
- 180 gulf 34 
Maskat to Persian gulf - 87 
Persian gulf to Bombay, 
N.E. monsoon 88 


Persian gulf to Bombay, 
S.W. monsoon 


84 
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Page Page 
Sailing vessels—cont. Quarantine - = _—- u - 94 
Persian gulf to Maskat - 41 , Basra ‘ - 294 
Red sea to Persian gulf - $84 = ; 3. age 
Up the Persian gulf ~ - 37 Qucin, Great ; _ , es 
Down the Persian gulf - 40 hill - 65, 198, 201, 214, 216 
Pearl banks - 5, 88, 99, 147, 229 , Little Z . _ 96 
nanery 7 ' - 25 | Quoins, The (Sal4ma wa Binataha) 75 
Coase : - 190 » Dibba to SF ie. 68 
» Kair river - - 190 | —_-—, Maskat to - _ 59 
ae ass 5 ; - 199; ——- , soundings = - - 76 
- village - : - 190 peter : ee 
sanchorage - 190 | ————_, to Abu Thabi _ "7 
Perforated rock - _ - 79 
Persia - - - . - 182 
Persian gulf, general remarks - 1 
, barometer - 18, 802, 308 
—, buoys - - 239 . 
—__--—, calms - - 17, 302 Rabij, Khor - - - 192 
, climate and weather - 12 Rainfall oo : 17, 300-303 
——-—,, currents _ qg | Rakal Haji ss z - 102 
——_——,, health - - 24 Se - - 141 
———_-—, islands : - +5 azZakim = - . - 102 
en eee north-eastern side oe a Kareinein - - - 116 
2, 200, 235, 265 Suwaik nL 
: Rakat al Aali - E - 270 
———— piracy - - 28 
———-———, productions and trade 25 as Safli : = - 270 
en -, rainfall - 17, 302, 303 Rakkin, ras - 3 - 122 
EES , salutes : - 29 —=5 Abu Thabi to - - 99 
—= -,soundings  - S: cf , tides - 922,124 
—— -——,, south-western side to Bubiyan - - 124 
1, 77, 99, 124 Rams town < - - 85 
eran gs , telegraph S - 28 Ras al Kuh - e - 199 
———_——--, temperature - 16, 802,303 | village a‘ “ - 247 
, tides - - 20 Rashid islet - a - 105 
-——, winds - - 5,302, 303 Rashidi, ras = - - 190 
Pilots, general remarks - - 23 ae danger near - - 191 
, Abu Thabi - - 97 Red island - - - 74 
——,Basido Ss - : - 919 | Reideim - - - 102 
———, Busnire : - 273 Rennie shoal - 2 - 187 
———, Clarence strait - 210, 221 Rig, Bandar = - - 9279 
——., Kishm 7 - gi9 | Rishahr fort - z - 968 
——» Linga ; - - 282 point = - - - 264 
,Shattal Arab - 40, 287, 299 ae telegraph office - - 263 
Piracy - “ - 28 Riya date clump s - 138 
Pishin - ~ 2 - 185 Riyal, Bu - ‘os = - 961 
Pishkan, ras : - - 18g | Riyam cove - - - 58 
Productions and trade - - 25 | Riyat, ar, village - - + 121 
Pul point - r : - 91g | Rubeija, ar : _ 197 
Pur river - - = 367 Rufa, ar - - = - 132 
—-— Ali river - és - 164 | Rahilla, Khor - 2 -~ 278 
Pushén, Sabz - - 280 -village - - - 279 
| Rumén, ras ar - - - 129 
Rumra creek - é - 175 


Rustan, Fasht - - 
Ruus al Jebel - 
Ruweis, at, town - 
Ruwul Zadna . 


Saad, Jezirat Sheikh - 
Saafa, Fasht Bu~ - 
Sabiya, Khor as - 
Sabz Pushan -— 


Sadaich river ss 


Sadan, Marakibat - 
Safaniya, ras - 
Safil village - - 
Satia, Jezirat as -— 
Safli, Kakat as - 


Sahal, Kassar Umm as 
Sahm village - - 


Saihat, Khor - 
town - - 
Saiji, Kuh - - 
Sail rock - - 
Sakamkam village - 
Sakani, ras - - 
Sala, ras as - = 
Salak, ras - - 


Salali, Jezirat - 


Salami wa Binataha (The Quoins} 


—____-- —___—., tides 
Salsual, Bandar - 
Salutes to Arab chiefs - 
Salwa, Dahat - 


Samén boundary ° 
Sambarin bank ~ 
Samid, ras - - 
Samut, ras - - 
Sanabis village - 
Sar, Jebel - - 
Sarabi village - - 
Sarkan, ras - - 
Sawad, ras as - - 
Sawami, ras as - 
Sawur river - - 
Saya islet - - 
Seif, Bu - - 
Seiha, ras - - 
Seihan village - - 
Semail, Wadi - 
Seneisala - - 


to Ras at Tanb 


INDEX. 
Page | | 

- 135 | Seychelle islands - - 

- 68 | Shabb, ras ash - - 

- 122 | Shabis, Kubbat~ - - 

- 68 | Shadi Khor - - - 
Shaghab, ras ash - - 
Shah Abul Shah - - 
--— Allum shoal - - 
Shahab, Ghail - - 
Shaham, Aich - - 

- 269 | Shahath, ras - - 

- 146 | Shahbandar - - 

- 159 | Shahid, ras. - = 7 

- 280 | Shahin, Bu --  — - 3 

- 280 » Kuh - - - 

- 193 | Shahr, Abu (Bashire). - 

- 143 | Shéhu, Jebel - - ~ 

- 153 | Shajar, ras ash - - 

- 242 ——., shoals off - 

- 118 | -— , soundings - 

- 270 | Shajij, Khor - - - 

- 158 | Shamal Bandar, ras - 

- 65 , wind - - ‘ 

- 144 | Shameiliya, ash, district - 

- 144 | Sharita, ras - i 

- 179 | Shé&rja, Diahat - - 

- 173 | ——, anchorage’ - - 

- 67 , Khor 7 é 

- 171 , Liyah village = 

- 136 , soundings - - 

- 214 »town - - e 

- 101 | Shatail, Abi : : 

- 75 | Shateif cove and village - 

21,76 | Shateit village ° = 

- 216 | Shatt al Arab - - 

- 29 -, Amaya, Khor al 

» 127 , Barr Nasar - 

- 261 » Bisha, ras al - 

- 244 | ———~-——-, buoys - - 

- 72 | ——._——, Dawiasir island 

- 71 | —--_ shoal 

- 145 | —————-, draught of vessels 

- 177 | ——-= , Fao — quarantine 

- 131 | —-———-———, telegraph 

- 72 to Kabda point 

- 127) — , good water - 

- 104 | ——--——, Kafka, Khor al 

- 176 | ——~-——, Kharag to 2 

- 133 | — > mud shoal - 

- 283 | ———-——, passage down 

- 127 | -— » pilots - 2 

- 291 | -—— , tides - 

- 59 | Shatt, ras ash - - : 

- 44 


| Shawari, ras ash - - 
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38 
136 
73 
175 
268 
281 


128, 249 


46 
283 

80 
204 
176 
133 
251 
266 
194 

46 


92 
91 
298 
58 
291 


284-289 


285 
285 
285 
286 
29 

291 
285 
287 
287 
290 
296 
285 
288 
292 
299 
287 
286 
269 
225 
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320 INDEX. 
| Page Page 
| Shelalieh - e _ - 299 | Shuza village . 3 ra - 311 
Sheikh Gata bank - - - 142 | Sib town - - - 60 
{ —~—— Masud, ras - - - 88 ————,, anchorage - - - 61 
Saad, Jezirat - : - 269 | -—, Maskat to - 7 - 58 
Shuaib - - -~ 247 | —- to Suadi - “ a: “61 
——,anchorage - - 248 | Sibi, Jebel - - - 73, 81 
, directions - - 249 | —— island and village - - 81 
-——_—__—_—_——,, Korat - - - 247 | Sifa tower - - - - 49 
——, Laz - - 248 | Sifat ash Sheikh - - - 49 
——-—_____——, ShitwAr - - 248 | Sih, Déhat ain as - - - 128 
——, supplies - - 247 | Sila, Umm - a - 258 
——_—_— ——, winds - - - 6 | Silla, rasas - 7 a - 110 
Shem, Jebel - - - 81 | Sihj, Khor ~ - - 283 
—- village - . - - 81 | Siméhi - : : - 133 
— -,Khorash - - - 80 | Sini Khor - - é - 280 
——__ —_——_, al Jibba islet - 80 | Sir, Jezirat Abu - - a 98 
, Fanakha village - 81 | —— Abu Nuair - - - 98 
a , Kana village - 81 , anchorage’ - - 98 
—______——, Mada village - 81 | —- Beni Yas - - - 104 
—_—_-—_——_——-, Maklab bay - 81 , Abu Thabito - - 99 
—— , Pinnacle rock - 81)————~, directions - - 105 
——_—_-———_, rasal Hatam - 81 | ———-——,Meritonbay - - 104 
— —— --——__— Sha hath - 80 , Rashid islet - - 105 
—___ __-_——_, Sibi island - 81]; — to al Wakra “ - 109 
tis village - 81 | Siri Ayenat, Jebel - - - 252 
—— ——_ ———, telegraph island - 81 | —— Yafal ‘ Z - 251 
> ——_—_—_—_—, tides - - 82 | Sirima - - ‘ - 282 
Sherh, ras - - - - 44 | Sirri, Jezirat - - = - 935 
Shiaiba fort = - - - - 155 | ———~———-, anchorage - - 236 
Shif point - -. - - 269 | Sisuan, Kaseir bint - 7 - 283 
Shilu village - - - - 255 | Sitraisland = - = = - 131 
Shimil, Jebel - - - 204 | —————, Mahima village - 181 
Shinas bay - - - - 233 | Siya Kuh - - - - 186 
--, ras ash - - - 282 | Sohartown - : : - 65 
-- village - - - + 233 | ————-, anchorage - - - 66 
Shinas town - - - 66 | ——- peak - - - - 65 
——-—, anchorage - - 66 | Sokotra - - : - 30 
Shir, ras ash - - - 201 | Sonmiyani bay - - - 163 
——-, caution - - - 201 ——___—_——., dangers z - 165 
- Shirau island - - - 108 | —— » Hab river - - 164 
Shiraz town - - - 261 | ———~——~-, Hara hills - - 168 
Shisa, Duihat - - - 4) ——————, Pab mountains - 168 
- village - - - @4 | —— , soundings - - 164 
Shitwar island - - - 248 | ——— , tides - - 167 
, anchorage = - . - 248 | ————— creek and town - - 165 
Shiwu village - : - 250 , directions - - 166 
Shoal patches - - - - 228 | Soundings, general remarks - 4 
Shuaib, Sheikh, island - - 247 | Squails : . : - 9 
Shuam fort - 7 - - 85 | Stiffe bank - - : - 249 
——-, ras ash _ - - 84 | Suadiislands - - a - 62 
| , soundings - - 85 | —————,anchorage .- - 62 
Shuster town - - - 298 | ———-——-, Mikbara - + 62 
Shuwaik, Bandar ash - - - 158 | ————-, water ° - 68 


Suddi point - - 

, soundings - 
to Khor Kalba 
Subékha (salt ground) : 
Subiya, Khor as - 
Sudab village - - 
Suez canal - - 
Suhaili (S.W. wind) - 
Suleisil - - 
Sultani, Khor - - 
Sur - - - - 
—-, al Heis fort - - 
—-, anchorage - 

—, Heija - - 
—-, Khor - - 
——, Seneisala - - 


—-, supplies - - 
—-, trade - - = 
—-, Umm Kareimatein 
Straf sand hills - - 
Surra, Rak as - - 
Suru village - : 
Suwaik, as, town - 

, Rak - - 
Suwat, ras - - 
Swell - : - 


Tab (or Hindiyan) river 
Tahiri bay and village - 
-, anchorage 

—, supplies - 
Tain, Jebel - - 
Taiwa village - - 
Tala, Dihat Abu é 
Tular, Kuh - - 


Tallu, mountains - - 


Tanajib, ras at - - 
Tanb, Jezirat - 

, anchorage 

, caution - 
—___ —_—_-, Clive rock 


=e 


—_—__ —- —., directions 

, rocky patch 

, Nabiyu - : 
——, Quoins to 

, Ras at - - 


ee 


—— to Kais - - 
E 36218. 


--, Sabz Pushan to 
-, to Ras Bahrgan 


INDEX. 

Page 
- 62 | Tangak - - 
- 64 | Tangistan - - 


- 194 
- 141 
- 208 


Tank, ras - - - 
» aspect - 
, soundings - 
, to Ras Maidani 


Tanura, ras - - 
, anchorage - 
, tides off - 


Tarkan, ras - - 


——, Namakdan 
Taru village - - 
Tarut island - - 
Tawakkul islet - - 
, danger 
Tawala, Bandar - - 
, Khor - - 
Tawana village - - 


~, anchorage 
Tawila, Jezirat at (Kishm) 
Telegraph communication 
———-, al Basra - 
——__——_-, Bushire - 
——_——-, Chahbar 


—__———-,, Jashk - 

, Ormara - 
Temperature, Makrau coast 
-, Persian gulf 


Thabi, Abu - 


Thalei, Hadd at - - 
Thalaf, Jebel - 
Thélum, Dahat - - 
Thanni, Jebel 
Tharub - - . 
Thartf, Abu : 
Tibba hamlet - - 
Tides, general remarks 
Tigris river - - 
» floods - 

, Kurna - 


——— 


——— 


, Mosul : 
Tihimiya point - - 
Tini, Fasht Bu : 

Tiz point - 

—- village “- e a 
Toweina Kandar - - 


- village - : - 


Tersai village - - 


Thahran, Jebel - - 


, to Bander Mishaab 
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Page 


, light draught steamers - 


269 
262 
191 
192 
192 
192 
191 
145 
145 
146 
146 
214 
214 
202 
145 

17 

77 
216 
216 
240 
240 
208 

28 
294 
263 
188 
287 
178 
195 
170 

16 
302 
220 

96 
128 

95 
153 
128 
106 
160 
125 

85 

20 
295 
296 
295 
296 
296 
273 
102 
189 
189 
158 


322 INDEX, 


Page 
Trade, general remarks - - 25 
Tribes (inhabiting the coasts de- 
scribed in this work). 
——-, Abu Feldsa - - 93 
yal Ali : - 89, 289, 241 
————. Ejmén ‘ - 147,155 
Haram - - - 252 
Huwajir - - - 154 
——~— Manasir - - 99, 116 
— Morra - - - 147 
—— —- Naim - - - 90 
—-—— Uttib - - - 157 
——_——~ Zaab - - - 89, 279 
-——~- Baluchi - - - 8 
Bedawin - - 2, 116,119 
——- Beni Ahmad - - 02, 243 
—————- Battash - - 48 
——_ —- Bu Ali - - - 44 
——_—_—--- Ghazal - - 42 
Hajir - - 99, 147 
- Jabir - - - 48 
— ——-- Janaba - - - 44 
- Khalid -  - - 147 
——_——--- Mar4zik - 52, 284, 238 
————.-- Sinan ~ - - 48 
Yas - - 93, 96, 99 
Jowasim - 66, 86, 91, 280, 246 
Makrani - - - 38, 52 
Mukhatiba - - - 147 
——— Ohaidil - - - 248 
—-, Omair - - - 149 
——- Shihiyin - - - 69, 209 
Wahabi - - - 52,127 
Tiajak village - - - 201 
Tullab, ras at - - 7 - 282 
Turanja, Jebel - - - 240 
Tuzhdan, Kuh - - - - 182 
Uha islet - “ - - 159 
Umm al Faiyarin, Jezirat - - 4 
— , tides—caution - 74 
————-— Hasa, ras - - ~ 122 
— Hatab island - - 110 
Hul - - - 116 
— Janna, Fasht - - 118 
— Kaiwain, anchorage - 90 
ae een eS » caution—reef - 89 
—_——-———-, Khor . - 90 


————_-—- point - - 90 


Page 

Umm al Kaiwain, soundings - 90 
» town - - 89 

—--——-— Kuram island - - 258 
-————~— Wawieh - - - 298 
—— an Namil, Jeztrat - 159 
as Sah4l, Kassar - - 153 

—— Kareimatein - - - 44 
—— Majarib island - - - 101 
—— Maradim islet - - - 155 
—_—_— ——,danger - - 156 
| ——- Nahsan island - - 181 
—— Sila - - - - 258 
Ushadan, Kuh - - - 195 
Vindar river - - - 166 
Wadi Hail al Ghaf (Devil’s gap) - 47 
- Semail - - - 59 
Wakra, al, Jebel - - - 117 
—————-, Sir Beni Yas to - 109 
————--, to Ras Rakkin - - 116 
——---, town - - - 117 
Warha island - - - - 161 
Wasta, Khor - - - - 283 
Wataid, Jebel al - . - 109 
Waves - - - - 28 
Wawieh, Umm al - ~ - 298 
Weather, Makran coast - 48 
-, Persian gulf - - 12 

Webb bank - - - 178 
Winds, general remarks - 5 
——-, alternating - ° - 9 
——-~, cyclones - ° - dl 
——-, gulf of Omaén - 10, 300, 301 
—_—— Persia 5, 802, 303 
——-, Kaus—Sharki (S.E.) - 8 
——-, land and sea - - 10,11 
——~, Makran coast - - 10 
——-, Nashi (N.E.) - - 8 
| , North-easters - - - dil 
——-, N.E. monsoon - - 10 
—-, 8.W. monsoon - 10 
———-, Shamal (N.W.) - - 6 
, Suhaili (S.W.) - 9 


Yadda, ras al - - 
Yafal, Siri : = - 
Yamil, al, village - - 
Yarid, Jebel - - 
——=—, TAS - - . 
-, caution - - 
Yarim, Fasht al - - 
—, Haréka - 
——_——__-,, Jadum point 
———— — , Kaliya rock 
, Ras al Ain - 
as Sala 
ash Shabb 
————-——., tides - - 
Yas, Sir Beni . - 
Yasat (Yas) islands - - 
-, anchorage 
Yiti bay and village = - - 
Yusufiya, al, village - - 


ood 


INDEX. 
Page | 
141 | Zabanat hills - 
251 ! Zabut island - m 
126 | Zadna village - 
238 Ruwul village = - 
238 | Zai fort - > 
288  Zuinubi village - - 
136 | Zakhnuniya island = - 
186  Zakdm, Rak az a 
186 | Zalék village - — - 
136 | Zarrain, Jebel - 7 
136 , soundings 
186 ——-— to Gwadar 
186 | Zarwan, ras - - 
125 | Zaur, Dihat as - 
104 » TAS az - 
110 | Zayadi island - 
100 | Zirkuh island - - 
50 , anchorage 
126 |, , caution - 
| Ziyérat, Khor cs 
Zowar, az, village - 
Zubair, az - - 
Zubaéra town - - 
village ~ 


oo 
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LIST OF SAILING DIRECTIONS, &c., PUBLISHED 
BY THF HYDROGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT OF 
THE aJMIRALTY, FEBRUARY 1905. 


Title. Price. 
GENERAL. 
Ocean passage book, Ist edition, 1895 __- - - - 1 6 


Britisu IsLanpDs. 
Channel Pilot, part 1. South-west and South coasts of England, 


Oth edition, 1900 ° - 2 6 
Supplement, 1903 - - - O 4 
mosses ton 2, Coast of France and the Channel islands, 
6th edition, 1897 - - - 8 6 
Supplement, 1900 - - O 6 
North Sea Pilot, part 1. Shetland and Orkneys, 5th edition, 1903- 2 6 
es 2, North and East coasts of Scotland, 6th 
edition, 1905 - - - 
*  ---—--~--— 3, East coast of England, from Berwick to 
; the North Foreland, including the 
estuary of the Thames, and _ rivers 
Thames and Medway, 6th earnom, 1897 2 0 
Supplement, 1900 - - 0O 6 
4, Shores of the North Sea, from Calais to 
the Skaw, 6th edition, 1901 - - 26 


Sailing directions for the West coast of England, from Scilly 

islands to the Mull of Galen), also the Isle “of ma Sth 

edition, 1902 - 3 0 
Sailing directions for the West coast of Seotland: Cape Wrath to 

Mull of Galloway, including the Hebrides or Western isleade 

oth edition, 1902_—s- - - - 4 9 
Irish Coast Pilot, 5th edition, 1902 - - - - 3 6 


NortH oF EvurorE AND BALTic SEas. 
Arctic Pilot, vol. 1. Sailing directions for the Barents, Kara, and 
White seas, comprising also the North coast of Russia 
from the Jacob crue to the Yenisei, lst edition, 


1898 - - 6 0 
Norway Pilot, part 1. The Nass to Gheistianins thence to the 
Kattegat, 3rd edition, 1897. - - 4 0 
: Supplement, 1902 - - O 9 
if 2. From the Naze to North cape, meee to 
Jacob river, 2nd edition, 1894 - - 5 6 
Supplement, 1897 - - 0 8 
Baltic Pilot, part 1, containing directions for the Kattegat, the 
Sound, Belts, and channels to the Baltic, 4th 
edition, 1904 : - - - - 5 6 


ee SS ee 
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Title. 


NortH OF EvuROPE AND Batic SEas—cont. 


Baltic Pilot, part 2, comprising the Baltic sea, the gulf of Fin- 
land, and the gulf of Bothnia, 4th edition, 1904 - s 


ATLANTIC AND MEDITERRANEAN, &c. 


Arctic Pilot, vol. 2. Containing sailing directions for the Feroe 
islands, Iceland, Jan Mayen and Spitzbergen and the East 
coast of Greenland. Ist edition, 1901 - 2 2 

Feroe Island Pilot, 2nd edition, 1904 - . -. . 

Sailing directions for the West coasts of France, Spain, and 
Portugal, from Ushant to Gibraltar strait, also the African 
coast from cape Spartel to Mogador, 6th edition, 1900 - - 

Supplement, 1903 - : - ‘ : 
Mediterranean Pilot, vol. 1. Comprising Gibraltar strait, coast 
of Spain, African coast from 

cape Spartel to gulf of Gabes, 

together with the Balearic, Sar- 

dinian, Sicilian, and Maltese 

islands, 4th edition, 1904 - 

*_________________ 2, Comprising coast of France and 

of Italy to the Adriatic ; African 

coast from Jerbah to El Arish; 

coasts of Karamania and Syria. 

Together with the Tuscan archi- 

pelago, and islands of Corsica 

and Cyprus, 3rd edition, 1895 - 

Supplement, 1898 - - 

—_---— —___——_——_—— 8, Comprising tthe Adriatic sea, 
Jonian islands, the coasts of 

Albania and Greece to cape 

Malea, with Cerigo islands; in- 

cluding the gulfs of Patras and 

Corinth, 3rd edition, 1899 - 

Supplement, 1904 - - 

—________—_———— 4, Comprising the Archipelago, with 
the adjacent coasts of Greece and 

Turkey ; including also the island 

of Candia or Crete, 3rd edition, 

1900 - - - - 

. Supplement, 1904 - - - 

Sailing directions for the Dardanelles, sea of Marmara, Bosphorus, 
and Black sea, 5th edition, 1900 - - - 


NortH AMERICA AND WEsT INDIEs. 


Arctic Pilot, vol. 38. Containing sailing directions for Hudson’s 
bay, Davis strait, Baffin’s bay, and the various channels 
leading from Baffin’s Bay towards Bering strait. (1905.) 

Newfoundland and Labrador Pilot. Comprising also the strait of 
Belle-isle, the North-east and part of the North coasts of 
Labrador, 3rd edition, 1897 - - 


od - 


Revised Supplement, 1903 - - - - : 
Sailing directions for the South-east coast of Nova Scotia and bay 
of Fundy, Sth edition, 1902 - - - - - 


Price 
s. a. 
& 0 
4 O 
2 0 
4 0 
0 6 
4 0 
56 0O 
0 4 
4 0 
0 6 
4 0 
0 4 
3 6 
6 6 
1 6 
4 0 
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Title. 


NortH AMERICA AND WEsT INDIES—cont. 

*St. Lawrence Pilot, vol. 1. Containing sailing directions for the 
gulf and river St. Lawrence, 6th 
edition, 1894 e- - - 

Supplement, 1901 - - : 

2. Containing sailing directions for the 
southern parts of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and for its South entrance 
through Chedabucto bay and the 
gut of Canso, 6th edition, 1895 —- 

Sailing directions for the East coast of the United States of 
America, from the bay of Fundy to cape Canaveral, Ist 
edition, 1899 - - - - = - 

Supplement, 1902 - - - - - 
West India Pilot, vol. 1. From cape Orange in Brazil to cape 
Sable in Florida, with the Buea 
islands, 6th edition, 1903s 
2. The Caribbean sea, from Barbados to 
Cuba, with Flor ida strait, Bahama, 
and Bermuda islands, 5th edition, 1899 
Supplement, 1904 - . - 


Soutn AMERICA AND PACIFIC OCEAN. 


South America Pilot, part 1. East coast of South America, from 
cape St. Roque to cape Virgins, 
with the Falkland, South Georgia, 
Sandwich, and South Shetland 
islands ; also the North coast from 
cupe St. Roque to cape Orange, in 
French Guiana, 5th edition, 1903 - 

*—_____H#++_+—+——— 2, Comprising Magellan strait, Tierra 
del Fuego, and West coast of 
South America from cape Virgins 
to Panama bay, also the Galapagos 
islands, 9th edition, 1895 - - 

Supplement, 1898 - _—_- - 

Sailing directions for the West coasts of Central America and 
the United States from the bay of Panama to Juan de Fuca 
strait, lst edition, 1896 - - - - - 
Supplement, 1901 - - - - - - 
*British Columbia Pilot. Coast of British Columbia from Juan de 
Fuca strait to Portland canal, together with Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte islands, 2nd anor 1898 - : - 
Revised Supplement, 1903 - 
Sailing directions for Bering sea and dinack: Ist edition, 1899 - 


AFRICA. 


Africa Pilot, part 1. From cape Spartel to the river Cameroon, 
including the Azores, Madeira, Canary, 
and cape Verde islands, 6th eutlon, 1899 - 

Supplement, 1903 - : 

——_—_————— 2. From the river Cameroon to the cape of 
Good Hope, including Ascension, St. 
Helena, Tristan da Cunha, and Gough 
islands, 5th edition, 1901 ° ‘ 


* Under revision. 


s. d. 
3 6 
0 4 
3 6 
3 6 
0 8 
4 6 
6 0 
0 9 
4 6 
7 6 
0 6 
3 0 
1 O 
5 6 
l 6 
4 0 
40 
0 6 
3 6 
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Title. 


AFRICA—cont. 

* Africa Pilot, part 3. South and East coasts of Africa from the 
cape of Good Hope to cape Guardafui, 
also islands in the main route through 
Mozambique channel, 6th eeieny 1897 - 

Supplement, 1900 - - - 


Inpian Ocean, &c. 


Red Sea and Gulf of Aden Pilot. Containing description of the 
Suez canal, the eulfs of Suez and Akaba, the Red sea and strait 
of Bab- el-Mandeb, the gulf of Aden with Sokdtra and adjacent 
islands, and part of the Eastern coast of Arabia, 5th ed., 1900 

Supplement, 1904 - - 

Persian Gulf Pilot. The gulf ar Oman, and the Makran coast, 

4th edition, 1898 - - - - - - - . 
Supplement (Jn progress). 

West coast of Hindustan Pilot, including the gulf of Manar, the 

Maldive and Lakadive islands, 4th edition, 1899 - - 
Supplement, 1903 - - 

Bay of Bengal Pilot. Containing sailing aueeotionis for the bay of 
Bengal, and the adjacent coasts of Hindustan, Burma, and 
Siam, together with Ceylon, the Nicobar, and Andaman 
islands, and the North coast of Sumatra, 3rd edition, 1901 - 


Supplement, 1903 - - - - ‘. 
Islands in the Southern Indian ocean westward of longitude 80° E., 
including Madagascar, 2nd edition, 1904 - - eS 


Cuina SeA, AuSTRALIA, NEw ZEALAND. 


*China Sea Directory, vol. 1. Containing approaches to the China 
sea, by Malacca, Singapore, Sunda, 
Banka, Gaspar, Carimata, Rhio, 
Berhala, and Durian straits, 4th 


edition, 1896 - - - 

Supplement, 1899 - - - 

* ___________—__—___- 2, Directions for the China sea between 
Singapore and Hong-Kong, 4th 

edition, 1899 - - - - 


Supplement, 1901 - - - - 
3. Comprising the coast of China, 
from Hong-Kong to the Korea; 
North coast of Luzon, Formosa 
island and strait; the Babuyan and 
Bashi groups; Yellow sea, gulfs of 
Pechili and Liau-tung. Also the 
rivers Canton, West, Min, Yung, 
Yangtse, Yellow, Pei Ho, and Liau 

Ho, and Pratas island, 4th eaTHOn; 
1904 - - - 
Sailing directions for Japan, Korea, and adjacent seas. Gomprigtig 
the coast of Korea, Russian Tar- 

tary, Japan islands, gulfs of Tartary 

and Amur, and the sea of Okhotsk ; 

also the Meiaco, Liukiu, Linschoten, 

Bonin, Saghalin, and Kuril islands, 

lst edition, 1904 - - - 


* Under revision. 


Price. 
s. a. 
4 0 
oO 8 
3 6 
0 6 
4 0 
4 0 
0 6 

4 6 
0 6 
4 0 
4 0 
0 8 
4 0 
0 4 
4 6 
5 0 
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Title. 


Curna Sea, Austratia, New ZEALAND—coné. 


Bastern Archipelago, part 1. Comprising the Philippines, Sulu 
archipelago, North-east coast of 
Borneo, Celebes sea, North-east 
coast of Celebes, Molucca and 


Gillolo passages, Banda and Arafura 


seas, North-west and West coasts 
of New Guinea, and North coast of 
Australia, 2nd edition, 1902 - - 
2. Comprising the South-east coast of 
Sumatra, Java, islands East of Java, 
South and East coasts of Borneo, 
and Celebes island, 2nd edition, 
1904 - - - - 


Australia DESeenys vol. 1. South and East coasts, Bass strait, and 
Tasmania, 9th edition, 1897 _ 
Supplement, 1900 - - -~ - 


2. Comprising the last coast from 
Sydney to Torres strait. Torres 
strait. Coral sea. Also a part 
of Carpenigels gulf, 5th edition, 


1898 - - - 
Supplement, 1900 - - - e 
* _________ 8, North, North-west, and West coasts, 


from the gulf of Carpentaria to 
cape Leeuwin, with directions for 
passages through the Bele npoune 
seas, 3rd edition, 1895 - 
Revised Supplement, 1902. - - 
New Zealand Pilot, including Chatham and Kermadec islands, 
and the off-lying Ele south Wand of POM Zenlsnd: a 
edition, 1900 : 


Supplement, 1903 - - - - : os 


Pacific Islands, vol. 1 (Western groups). Sailing directions for 
: the South-east, North-east, and North 
coasts of New Guinea, Louisiade, d’Entre- 
casteaux, Solomon, New Ireland, New 
Britain, Admiralty, Caroline and Mariana 
islands, 3rd edition, 1900 - 3 
Supplement, 1903 - - : : 


2 (Central groups). Sailing directions for 
New Caledonia, Loyalty, New Hebrides, 
Fiji, Tonga, Samoa, Union, Phenix, 
Ellice, Gilbert, and Marshall groups, 
3rd edition, 1900 - 

Supplement, 1903 - - - ‘ 


3 (Eastern groups). Containing sailing 
directions for Tubuai, Cook, and Society 
islands; Taumotu, or Low archipelago ; 
Marquesas, Line islands, and Sandwich 
or Hawaiian islands, 3rd edition, 1900 - 

Supplement, 1903 - : e 


* Under revision. 


Price. 
s. d. 
4 0 
3 0 
5 0 
0 6 
4 0 
0 6 
4 6 
1 0° 
56 0O 
0 6 
5 O 
1 O 
6 0O 
0 6 
3 0 
0 6 
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Title. 


TABLES. 


Towson’s great circle tables - : E 


Sun’s true bearing or azimuth tables (Burdwood) between the 
parallels of 30° and 60° inclusive, 1894 - - - - 


DEVIATION OF THE Compass, &c. 


Practical rules for ascertaining and applying the deviation of the 


compass, 1899 - - - - - - 
Admiralty manual for ascertaining and applying the deviations of 
the compass, 7th edition, 1901 - - - - 
Questions and answers relating to the compass, 1898 . - 


Lists or Liguts.— Corrected annually to the 31st December. 


Part I.—British islands ~ . 2 a 2 : ‘ 
Part II.—North sea and White sea & . e ss 
Part II1l.—Baltic sea : - 3 2 


Part IV.—Western shores of Europe ari Africa from Dun- 
kerque to the cape of Good Hope, including Eres 
Madeira, Canary, Cape Verde islands, &c. = - 

Part V.—Mediterranean, Black, Azov, and Red seas” - 

Part VI.—South Africa, East Indies, China, Japan, Australia 
Tasmania, and New Zealand - 

Part VII.—South America, Western oe of North America, 
Pacific islands, &e. 

Part VIII.—Eastern shores of North “ametien and Central 
America from Labrador to the river Amazon, 
including Bermuda and islands of the West Indies - 


TIDES. 


Tide tables for British and Irish ports, and also the times of high 
water for the principal ie on the Globe apnauee 


annually)  - . 
Notes on the tidal streams at the eniraties of the English channel 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Catalogue of charts, plans, and sailing directions, corrected annually 
to 3lst December - ‘ 2 : . 
Admiralty manual of scientific enquiry ‘ “ 


Signs and abbreviations adopted in the Admiralty chnets : 

List of time signals established in various ee of the world, 1904 

Distances and heights - - i : 

Dock book, containing dimensions of ils wet and dry docks, 
patent slips, &c., of the world, with information relating to 


shipbuilding and engineering works, 1900 . Z 
Appendix to Dock book, 1902 - - ‘ 
On the Station pointer, and the manner of fixing & ship’ 8 position 

by its aid, 1903 - - - - “ 
Notes bearing on the navigation ‘of H. M. ships, 1900 : a 
Index to Houses) to Mariners): 1903 s- - oe i 


* 1 Inder revision. 


Price 
s. d. 
1 O 

4 6 
0 6 
3 0 
0 6 
1 6 
2 0 
2 0 
1 6 
1 6 
2 0 
1 oO 
2 6 
2 0 
1 O 
1 O 
2 6 
0 6 
1 O 
0 6 
10 O 
1 6 
0 6 
0 2 
3 0 
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ADMIRALTY AGENT FOR THE SALE OF CHARTS. 
145, Minories, KE. 


Lonpon - - J. D. Potter - "| 11, King St., Tower Hill, E. 


Sus-Acents. (In the United Kingdom.) 


BARRY - - - T. L. Ainsley - - - 1, Tip. 
BELFAST - -F.M. Moore - - - 18, Donegal Place. 
BLYTH - - - Alder & Co. - - - Ridley Street. 
BristoL  - - - Price and Morse_~ - - 1 and 2, Broad Quay. 
CARDIFF - - - T. J. Williams - - - 3, Bute Docks. 
- - - -T.L. Ainsley - - - Primavesi Chambers, James 
Street. 
9 - - - Wilson &Gillie, Bruce & Son 91, Bute Street. 
Cork - - - A. W. Sutton & Co. - - 46, Warren Place. 
Cowes (WEsT) - -G. H. May & Co. - - 126 & 127, High Street. 

3 ms - - Pascall, Atkey & Son - 29, High Street. 
DARTMOUTH” - - Cranford & Son - - Library, Fairfax Place. 
Dover - - -C. Clout - . - - 135, Snargate Street. 
DUBLIN - - - Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd. 104, Gratton Street. 

a - - - James Watts - - - 29, Eden Quay. 

DUNDEE - ° - P. A. Feathers & Son - 43, Dock Street. 
FALMOUTH - - Williams & Co. - - The Quay. 
GLascow -—— - - Whyte, Thomson & Co. - 144, Broomielaw. 
a - - - Dobbie, McInnes, Ltd.  - 45, Bothwell Street. 
‘s - - - D. McGregor & Co. - - 37, Clyde Place. 
GosPorRT - : - Camper & Nicholsons - Yacht Builders. 
GREENOCK . -R. Love - - - - 17, West Blackhall Street. 
4 - - Dobbie, McInnes, Ltd. —- 28, Cathcart Street. 
GRIMSBY - - - QO. T. Olsen” - : - Fish Dock Road. 
HARTLEPOOL - -G. Pearson - - - 24, High Street. 
HarwWICcH - - - John Groom & Sons - - Lloyd’s Agents. 
* HULy - - - Newton Bros. & Holloday - Prince’s Dock. 

3 - - - W. Hakes ~ - - Commercial Road. 

LEITH - - - D. Stalker - 7 -6 & 8, Commercial Street. 
LIVERPOOL - - Philip, Son & Nephew = - 49 & 51, South Castle Street. 

‘3 - - John Parkes & Son - - 18, St. George’s Crescent. 

. - - Frodsham & Keen - - 31, South Castle Street. 

- - - John Bruce & Son - - 60, South Castle Street. 

35 - - D. McGregor & Co. - - 39, South Castle Street. 
Lonpon - - -E.Stanford’ - -  - 26, Cockspur Street, S.W., & 

12-14, Long Acre, W.C. 
55 - - - Imray, Laurie, Norie, & 156, Minories, E. 
Wilson, Ltd. 

3 ‘ : -H. Hughes & Son - - 59, Fenchurch Street, B.C. 
LONDONDERRY - - E. A. Minniece - - 23, Ship Quay Street. 
MARYPORT - - Quintin Moore - - Harbour House. 
MIDDLESBROUGH - Constantine, Pickering & Co. Docks. 
NEwcasTLE-on-Tyne- M. 8. Dodds” - - - 61, Quayside. 

38 » 9 -. A. Cail& Sons - - 29 & 31, Quayside. 
NeEwpokrtT, Mon. - EK. E. Williams - - 94, Dock Street. 
Nort SHIELDS - Wilson & Gillie - - New Quay. 
OBAN - - - Hugh Macdonald - - “ Times ” Office, Esplanade. 
PLYMOUTH - - J. Blowey - - - 23, Southside Street. 
PORTSEA - - - Griffin & Co. - - - 2, The Hard, 
PORTSMOUTH” - - C. Groom, Ltd. - - 50, Broad Street, 
QUEENSTOWN - - T, Miller - - - 1, Harbour Row. 
Sout SHIELDs - T. L. Ainsley - - - Mill Dam. 


SOUTHAMPTON - - J.B. Thomas - . - The, Docks. 
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SOUTHAMPTON - - J. G, Fay & Co., Ltd. "ee & 90, High Street. 
SUNDERLAND- - - J. J. Wilson & Son - 18 & 19, Hudson Road. 

3 - - T. Reed & Co. - 184, High Street West. 
SWANSEA - - T. Martin - - - A & 10, Somerset Place. 

SuB-AGENTs. (Abroad.) 
AMSTERDAM . -L.J. Harri - - - Prins Hendrikhade, No. 90. 
ANTWERP - - A. M. Flornaes - - 20, Nassau Street. 
BERLIN” - - - D. Reimer - - - 29, Wilhelm Strasse. 
BREMERHAVEN - -W.Ludolph- - - - 72, Smidt Strasse. 
Brey (QUEEN se Watson, Ferguson & Co. - Queen Street. 
CALCUTTA - - Jas. Murray & Co. - - Government Place. 
CaPE TowN - - Mercer & Skatigen - - Dock Road. 
CONSTANTINOPLE - Blair, Campbell, & Co. _—- British Oriental Bazaar. 
4 - - John G. Grisacti — - - Gumuche Han. 

GIBRALTAR - - James Molinary . - Shipchandler, &e. 
Haaur, THE - - Van Cleef Brothers - - Libraries. 
HAMBURG. - - Eckhardt & Messtorff - Steinhoft I. 

ss Se - Thos. Downie - - - 9, Stubbenhuk. 

i - Friederichsen & Co. - - 61, Neuer Wall. 
HAVRE - - - L. Croix - - - - 15, Rue de Paris. 
Hosart (Tasmania) - Walch & Sons - - - Merchants. 
Hone-Kona~ - -C. J. Gaupp & Co. - - Booksellers. 

- - G. Falconer & Co. - - Queen’s Road, Central. 

LourEngo Marques - A. W. Bayly & Co. - - Booksellers. 
MALTA - - - Collector of Customs - Custom House. 
MARSEILLES’ - - G. Santi & Co. - - 6, Rue St. Ferriol. 
MELBOURNE~ - - J. Donne & Son - - 346, Little Collins Street. 
MONTREAL - - The Optical and Engineers’ 1628, Notre Dame Street. 


Supply Co. 
- - Harrison & Co. < - 53, Metealfe Street. 
Newcastie (N.S.W.) W. H. Sproull & Co. - 99, Hunter Street. 


New York - - John Bliss & Co. - - 128, Front Street. 
Paris - - - Augustin Challamel - - 17, Rue Jacob. 
PEIRZUS - - H. C. Decavalla - - Shipchandler. 
Port ADELAIDE - A. E. Sawtell - > - Divett Street. 
Port EvizabETH -J.C.Juta&Co. - - Booksellers. 
Port NaTaL - - Lewis J. Wilson - - The Point. 
‘5 . - W. Storm - - - The Point. 

Port Sap - - Vella & Portelli . - Shipping Agents. 
QUEBEC - - - T. J. Moore & Co. - - 118 & 120, Mountain Hill. 
Rio DE JANEIRO - D. Norris - - 57, Rua do Carmo. 
Saint Joun (N.B.) - A. B. Smalley & Son. - 91, Prince William Street. 
SAINT JOHN'S | Ayre & Son - - - 231, Water Street. 

FOUNDLAND) 
SHANGHAI - - Walter Dunn - - - 29, Kiangse Road. 

- - - Hirsbrunner & Co. - - 1, Nankin Road. 

. : - Kelly & Walsh - - Shipping Agents. 
SINGAPORE - - Hon. Sec. and Treasurer - Sailors’ Home. 
Sypney (N.S.W.)  - Turner & Henderson - 16 & 18, Hunter Street. 
Toxyo* (JAPAN) - Takata & Co. - - - Merchants. 
Toronto (CanaDA) - Charles Potter - -  - 85, Yonge Street. 
TRIESTE - - F, H. Schimpff - - 1], Piazza della Borsa. | 
VaNncouvErCitTy(B.C.) Thomson StationeryCo., Ld. 325, Hastings Street. | 
Vicroria (B.C.) - Hibben & Co. - + 66, Government Street. 
ZANZIBAR - - Port Officer - ° - Post Office. 


* Note.—The Agents in Tokyo for Japenese charts are the Nippon-Yusen Kaisha. 
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